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Abstract 


A  review  of  human  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  CF-18  pilot 
environment  was 
undertaken.  Over  300  human 
factors  issues  were  initially 
identified  from  the  scientific 
literature,  the  1  Air  Division 
and  Fighter  Group  safety  sur¬ 
veys,  and  discussions  with 
military  and  civilian  flight 
safety/human  factors  experts. 
Eighty-eight  (88)  of  the  issues 
most  relevant  to  CF-18  opera¬ 
tions  were  selected  and 
grouped  under  five  functional, 
or  “Factor,”  headings:  Air¬ 
craft,  Aircraft  Operations, 
Train  ing,  Squadron  Person¬ 
nel,  and  Organizational. 

Issues  were  evaluated  using  a 
questionnaire  and  interview 
format. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-one 
(161)  active  CF-18  pilots  took 
part  in  the  survey.  They  were 
asked  to  assess,  from  a 
squadron  perspective,  the 
current  effect  of  each  issue  on 


two  parameters:  flight  safety 
and  operational  effectiveness. 
Each  issue  was  rated  on  a 
scale  ranging  from  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  very  detrimental.  Rat¬ 
ings  were  analysed  using  the 
non-parametric  procedure  of 
dual  scaling. 

Issues  within  the  Aircraft  and 
Aircraft  Operations  groups 
were  divided  almost  equally 
between  the  beneficial  and 
neutral  categories.  Most  of 
the  Training  Factor  issues 
were  rated  as  beneficial. 
Among  the  issues  within  the 
Squadron  Personnel  Factor, 
comparable  numbers  received 
beneficial,  neutral  and  detri¬ 
mental  ratings.  One-quarter  of 
the  issues  within  the  Organi¬ 
zational  group  were  rated  as 
detrimental,  with  most  of  the 
remainder  rated  as  neutral.  In 
general,  issues  beneficial  to 
flight  safety  were  also  benefi¬ 
cial  to  operational  effective¬ 
ness.  Similarly,  issues  rated  as 


detrimental  to  flight  safety 
were  also  rated  as  detrimental 
to  operational  effectiveness. 

Cause  and  effect  models  were 
developed  to  explain  the  rat¬ 
ings.  These  models  support  the 
opinion  that  the  greatest 
threats  to  flight  safety  and 
operational  effectiveness  are 
the  decreasing  level  of  flying 
experience  in  the  squadrons, 
and  inadequate  manning  lev¬ 
els. 

Twenty-eight  (28)  specific 
conclusions  are  made,  in  the 
areas  of  the  human-machine 
system,  aircraft  operations, 
training,  personnel  and  organi¬ 
zational  policies,  and  workload 
in  the  squadrons.  Twenty-five 
(25)  specific  recommendations 
for  improving  flight  safety  and 
operational  effectiveness  are 
presented  in  the  areas  of  orga¬ 
nizational  policies,  training 
programmes,  and  the  human- 
machine  system. 
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Cette  etude  se  veut  une 
revue  des  facteurs 
humains  propres  ^ 
l’environnement  des  pilotes 
de  CF-18.  Dans  un  premier 
temps,  plus  de  300  questions 
reliees  aux  facteurs  humains 
ont  et  d  identifiees  a  partir  de 
revues  de  litterature,  de  don- 
ndes  foumies  par  les  enquetes 
internes  de  la  le  Division 
aerienne  et  du  Groupe  de 
chasse  et  de  discussions  avec 
des  pilotes  seniors  de  1’ avia¬ 
tion.  Suite  a  une  premiere 
analyse,  quatre-vingt-huit 
(88)  de  ces  questions  se  sont 
rdvelees  spdcifiques  au  milieu 
operationnel  du  CF-18  et  ont 
dtd  selectionnces  comme  outil 
devaluation.  Elies  ont  ete 
regroupees  sous  cinq  cate¬ 
gories  fonctionnelles  ou  “fac¬ 
teurs”:  aeronef,  operations 
aeriennes,  entrainement,  per¬ 
sonnel  de  1’escadron  et  organ¬ 
isation,  puis  transposees  sous 
forme  de  questionnaire  et 
d’entrevue. 

Cent-soixante-un  (161) 
pilotes  de  la  force  reguliere  en 
service  actif  ont  pris  part  a 
l’enquete.  Chaque  pilote 
devait  dvaluer,  a  partir  d’une 
vision  d’ensemble  de  leur 
escadron,  les  effets  de  chaque 
facteur  humain  en  fonction  de 


leur  impact  au  niveau  de  la 
sdcuritd  des  vols  et  de  l’dffi- 
cacite  opdrationnelle.  Ces  fac¬ 
teurs  ont  ete  estimes  it  1’aide 
d’une  dchelle  qualitative 
s’dtalant  de  trds  favorable  h 
trds  prejudiciable.  Un  systeme 
statistique  d’analyse  non- 
paramdtrique  it  double  dchelle 
a  servi  &  1’evaluation  finale 
des  rdsultats. 

Les  facteurs  relids  it  1’ aeronef 
et  aux  operations  aeriennes 
ont  ete  partages  presqu'dgale- 
ment  entre  les  jugements 
favorables  et  neutres. 
L'ensemble  des  facteurs  relids 
&  l’entrainement  ont  dtd  jugds 
favorables.  Quant  aux  fac¬ 
teurs  relids  au  personnel  de 
l’escadron,  les  jugements  se 
sont  partagds  dquitablement 
entie  les  trois  catdgories, 
soient:  favorable,  neutre  ou 
prdjudiciable.  Un  quart  des 
facteurs  relids  it  l’organisation 
ont  ete  juges  prdjudiciables 
alors  que  la  majeure  partie 
des  facteurs  de  la  fraction 
restante  ont  dtd  jugds  comme 
n’ayant  aucun  effet.  En 
gdndral,  les  facteurs  favor¬ 
ables  k  la  sdcuritd  des  vols  ont 
aussi  dtd  jugds  comme  tels  en 
terme  d’efficacitd  des  opdra- 
tions.  De  la  meme  fag  on,  les 
facteurs  prdjudiciables  it  la 


sdcuritd  des  vols  l’dtaient 
aussi  en  terme  d’efficacitd 
opdrationnelle. 

Des  moddles  de  cause-ii-effet 
ont  dtd  ddveloppds  pour 
l’interprdtation  des  rdsultats. 
Ces  moddles  tendent  a  sup¬ 
porter  l’opinion  suivante 
voulant  que  les  plus  grandes 
menaces  auxquelles  font  face 
la  sdcuritd  des  vols  et  l’effi- 
cacite  opdrationnelle  soient 
relides  it  la  diminution  du 
niveau  d’expdrience  de  vol  au 
sein  des  escadrons  et  au 
manque  de  personnel. 

Vingt-huit  (28)  conclusions 
spdcifiques  sont  ici  prdsentees 
dans  les  champs  des  systdmes 
homme-machine,  des  opdra- 
tion  adriennes,  de  l’entraine¬ 
ment,  des  politiques  du  per¬ 
sonnel  et  de  l’organisation,  et 
de  la  charge  de  travail  au  sein 
de  l’escadron.  Vingt-cinq  (25) 
recommandations  spdcifiques 
visant  l’amdlioration  de  la 
sdcuritd  des  vols  et  de  l’effi- 
cacite  opdrationnelle  sont 
aussi  prdsentdes  dans  les 
champs  des  politiques  organi- 
sationnelles,  des  programmes 
d’entrainement  et  du  systdme 
d’interface  homme-machine. 
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Background 


Human  Factors  may  be  defined  as  the 
technology  concerned  with  optimizing 
the  relationships  between  people  and 
their  activities,  by  the  systematic 
application  of  the  human  sciences, 
integrated  within  the  framework  of 
systems  engineering,  (after  Edwards,  1988) 


In  March  1990,  the  Chief  of 
Research  and  Development 
(CRAD)  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Defence  and  Civil  Institute  of 
Environmental  Medicine 
(C/DCIEM)  initiated  discus¬ 
sion  with  the  Commander  of 
Air  Command  (Comd  AIR- 
COM)  centred  on  DCIEM’s 
support  to  air  operations.  As  a 
result  of  that  discussion 
C/DCIEM  directed  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Institute's  research 
interests  to  include  human 
factors  in  CF-18  operations 
and  training.  Initial  involve¬ 
ment  was  to  take  the  form  of 
a  comprehensive  review  of  all 
human  factors  issues  relevant 
to  the  CF-18  pilot  environ¬ 
ment.  The  review  was  tasked 
by  the  Chief  of  Air  Doctrine 
and  Operations  (CADO)  and 
funded  by  CRAD.  Strong 
support  for  the  project  was 
provided  by  Comd  AIRCOM. 

In  May,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
DCIEM  and  members  of  the 
Human  Factors  Working 
Group  (HFWG)  were  select¬ 
ed,  terms  of  reference  were 
established,  and  a  tentative 
working  schedule  was  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  HFWG  consisted  of  a 
flight  surgeon  and  two 
defence  scientists  from 
DCIEM,  a  flight  surgeon  and 
a  pilot/accident  investigator 
from  DFS,  and  a  CF-18  pilot 
from  DAOT.  Later  the  group 
was  supplemented  with 
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another  defence  scientist  and 
a  bioscience  officer  from 
DCIEM  and  another  CF-18 
pilot,  this  time  from  Fighter 
Group  (FG).  The  review  was 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1990  with  results  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  CADO  and  Comd 
AIRCOM  in  early  1991. 

Comd  AIRCOM  and  CADO 
had  previously  been  briefed 
on  the  results  of  two  CF-18 
safety  surveys,  one  by  1  Air 
Division  (1  Air  Div)  and  the 
other  by  FG,  which  highlight¬ 
ed  many  human  factors  issues 
of  concern  to  the  CF-18  pilot 
community.  Several  opera¬ 
tional  changes  were  instituted 
on  the  basis  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  further  changes  were 
being  considered.  The  Comd 
AIRCOM  and  CADO  accept¬ 
ed  the  results  of  the  surveys, 
but  required  quantification  of 
many  of  the  issues  raised.  It 
was  expected  that  the  current 
review  would  supply  that 
quantification,  as  well  as  pro¬ 


vide  human  factors  recom¬ 
mendations  on  which  future 
changes  to  operations  and 
training  might  be  based  - 
changes  that,  by  necessity, 
would  have  to  be  made  within 
a  framework  of  increased  fis¬ 
cal  restraint  and  probable 
manpower  reductions. 

In  support  of  the  tasking,  the 
HFWG  conducted  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  relevant  lit¬ 
erature,  including  CF-18  and 
foreign  F/A-18  accident  and 
incident  data,  and  previous 
CF-18  surveys  and  reports. 

As  well,  the  Group  had  dis¬ 
cussions  with  experts  on  top¬ 
ics  such  as: 

•  head-up  display  technology; 

•  spatial  disorientation  train¬ 
ing; 

•  situational  awareness  and 
pilot  workload; 

•  risk  taking  behaviour, 

•  motivation  and  job  satisfac¬ 
tion; 

•  airmanship  training  pro- 

17 
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grammes; 

•  stress  in  aviation; 

•  3-D  audio  attitude  indicator 
technology; 

•  ground  proximity  warning 
systems; 

•  questionnaire  design  and 
data  analysis;  and 

•  the  Pilot  Get  Well  Pro¬ 
gramme. 

In  addition  the  Group  was 

briefed  by  representatives 

from: 

•  Air  Command  Headquar¬ 
ters; 

•  14  Training  Group; 

•  Fighter  Group; 

•  1  Air  Division; 

•  Headquarters  Canadian 
Forces  Europe; 

•  CF  Personnel  Applied 
Research  Unit; 

•  Directorate  of  Personnel 
Careers  Officers; 

•  Directorate  of  Flight  Safety; 
and 

•  Directorate  of  Aerospace 
Support  Engineering. 


Outside  of  Canada  the  HFWG 
visited  representatives  from: 

•  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines; 

•  Lufthansa  German  Airlines; 

•  Royal  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Aviation  Medicine; 

•  US  Naval  Safety  Center; 

•  US  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command; 

•  USAF  School  of  Aerospace 
Medicine; 

•  USAF  Instrument  Flight 
Center; 

•  Environmental  Tectonics 
Corporation; 

•  Veda  Corporation;  and 

•  Krug  International. 

While  the  visit  schedule  was 
extensive,  the  majority  of 
effort  was  expended  in  the 
preparation,  development, 
administration  and  analysis  of 
a  questionnaire  and  interview 
survey  given  to  all  available 
CF-18  pilots.  Pilots  were 
asked  to  rate  human  factors 
issues  in  terms  of  their  effects 
on  two  critical  parameters  - 


flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness.  For  the  purpos¬ 
es  of  this  review,  flight  safety 
refers  to  the  conservation  of 
materiel  and  personnel 
resources,  while  operational 
effectiveness  refers  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  a  stated 
mission  (see  page  8  for  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness  model). 

This  document  highlights  the 
results  of  the  survey  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  various  human  fac¬ 
tors  issues  in  light  of  pilot  rat¬ 
ings,  interviews,  objective 
data  from  squadron  records, 
expert  opinion,  and  support¬ 
ing  or  refuting  published  liter¬ 
ature.  Finally,  conclusions  are 
drawn  and  recommendations 
made  in  the  areas  of  organiza¬ 
tional  policies,  training  pro¬ 
grammes,  and  the  human- 
machine  system. 


to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  all  human 
factors  issues  relevant  to  the  CF- 1 8  pilot 
environment 

to  identify  and  rank  those  human  factors  issues 
most  critical  to  CF-18  flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness 

to  draw  conclusions  and  develop  recommendations 
for  subsequent  action 
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Methodology 


The  flowchart  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  page  outlines 
the  series  of  events 
described  in  this  section. 

Survey 

preparation 

The  first  item  in  the  terms 
of  reference  directed  the 
HFWG  to  conduct  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  all  human 
factors  issues  relevant  to  the 
CF-18  pilot  environment. 

This  included  issues  known  to 
have  caused  CF-18  accidents, 
as  well  as  those  with  the 
potential  to  cause  accidents. 
The  task  began  with  a  review 
of  all  CF-18  and  foreign  F/A- 


18  accident  and  incident  data 
(see  CF-18  attrition,  below). 

Of  the  eleven  CF-18  “catego¬ 
ry  A”  accidents  to  date,  91% 
have  been  assigned  signifi¬ 
cant  human  factors  causes. 
This  figure  compares  to 
80-90%  for  all  military  avia¬ 
tion  accidents  (Spohd,  1982), 
and  to  65-80%  for  all  CF  air¬ 
craft  accidents  between  1978- 
1988  (Popplow  &  Graham, 
1988). 

A  review  of  the  aviation  liter¬ 
ature  identified  a  further  290 
discrete  human  factors  causes 
(potential  and  actual)  respon¬ 
sible  for  aircraft  accidents 


(Chappelow,  1984;  Crymble, 
1975;  Falckenberg,  1973; 
Gerbert  &  Kemmler,  1986; 
Gerbert  &  Spohd,  1982;  Hart¬ 
man,  1978, 1982;  Kemmler, 
1990;  Moseley,  1956;  Pop- 
plow  &  Graham,  1988;  Rud 
&  Leben,  1979;  Shannon  & 
Waag,  1973;  Spohd,  1982; 
Tepper  &  Haakanson,  1978; 
Zeller,  1978, 1981).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  interviews  with  five 
senior  Air  Command  pilots, 
plus  the  two  CF-18  safety  sur¬ 
veys  referred  to  earlier,  dis¬ 
closed  several  more  issues.  In 
total,  over  300  human  factors 
issues  with  the  potential  to 
cause  aircraft  accidents  were 
identified. 


CF-18 

attrition 


-V^>>VVV:<r-VVVT-Xr% 


hours,  as  compared  to  0.45 
;  for  the  USN/USMC  and  0.58 
for  other  users.  The  CF-18  . 


■henCanMapurch^sed 
the  CF-18,  a  study  to 
predict  aircraft  attrition  was 
cornpleted.'niis  information, 
which  has  been  revised  peri¬ 
odically  (Pelletier  &  Brere- 
ton,  1988),  is  used  to  budget 
for  replacement  aircraft  and 
assess  operational  commit¬ 
ments.  The  accompanying 
graph  depicts  predicted 
CF-18  attrition,  with  actual 
attrition  superimposed.  While 
the  actual  rate  is  in  excess  of 
that  predicted,  it  still  lies 
within  statistical  confidence 
limits.  The  CF-18  attrition 
rate  on  30  April  1990  was 
0.69  losses  per  10,000  flying 


attrition  rate  at  the  end  of 
1990  was  0.61  losses  per 
10,000  flying  hours. 
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The  second  item  in  the  terms 
of  reference  directed  the 
HFWG  to  identify  and  rank 
those  human  factors  issues 
most  critical  to  CF-18  flight 
safety  and  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness.  To  accomplish  this 
task  it  was  necessary  to  iso¬ 
late  the  issues  relevant  to  the 
CF-18  pilot  environment.  In 
addition,  the  list  of  human 
factors  issues  needed  to  be 
reduced  to  a  manageable 
number.  The  two  CF-18  safe¬ 
ty  surveys  proved  very  useful 
at  this  stage.  Firstly,  they 
highlighted  many  CF-18 
issues  not  found  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  -  issues  ranging  from 
training  and  operations  to 
quality  of  life  and  career  pro¬ 
gression.  And  secondly,  they 
assisted  in  the  reduction  pro¬ 
cess  as  they  concentrated 
exclusively  on  factors  unique 
to  the  CF-18  environment. 
This  permitted  certain  non- 
CF-18  issues  to  be  identified 
and  discarded. 

Other  human  factors  issues 
were  also  discarded  if  there 
was  clear  evidence  that  they 
did  not  seriously  threaten 
flight  safety  or  operational 
effectiveness.  For  example, 
discussions  with  senior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  CF  Personnel 
Applied  Research  Unit  con¬ 
firmed  the  HFWG  opinion 
that  current  pilot  selection 


could  not  be  modified,  in  the 
short  term,  to  significantly 
enhance  flight  safety  or  oper¬ 
ational  effectiveness.  For  this 
reason,  the  issue  of  pilot 
selection  was  not  addressed  in 
this  review. 

By  selecting  only  those  issues 
relevant  to  the  current  CF-18 
pilot  environment,  and  by  dis¬ 
carding  issues  that  did  not 
threaten  flight  safety  or  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness,  the  list  of 
over  300  human  factors  issues 
was  eventually  reduced  to  88. 
In  order  to  organize  the  list, 
the  HFWG  took  guidance 
from  a  model  developed  by 
Spohd  (1982)  in  which  human 
factors  issues  were  grouped 
under  several  functional  head¬ 
ings  such  as  psychological  or 
environmental  factors. 

For  the  present  review  the  88 
human  factors  issues  were 
grouped  under  the  following 
five  functional  headings: 

•  Aircraft; 

•  Aircraft  Operations; 

•  Training; 

•  Squadron  Personnel;  and 

•  Organizational. 

The  final  grouping  of  human 
factors  issues  is  presented  on 
page  6.  These  issues  formed 
the  basis  for  the  questionnaire 
and  interview  portions  of  the 
review. 


Survey 

development 

In  order  to  quantify  the 
effects  of  the  human  factors 
issues  on  flight  safety  and 
operational  effectiveness,  it 
was  necessary  to  develop  the 
survey  in  a  maimer  amenable 
to  statistical  analysis.  With 
this  in  mind,  a  questionnaire 
and  interview  format  was 
chosen.  The  questionnaire 
provided  quantifiable  data, 
while  the  interview  allowed 
for  clarification  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  issues  and  ideas. 

Another  consideration  in  the 
development  of  the  survey 
was  the  extent  of  time  and 
effort  required  of  the  pilots  in 
order  for  them  to  complete 
the  questionnaire.  To  ensure 
maximum  involvement  the 
questionnaire  had  to  be  brief 
and  focused.  A  balance 
between  pilot  participation 
and  questionnaire  comprehen¬ 
siveness  was  essential,  and. 
several  compromises  were 
necessary  to  achieve  that 
goal.  The  final  questionnaire 
is  included  as  Appendix  A. 

The  first  part  of  the  question¬ 
naire,  sections  1-5,  dealt  with 
the  five  groups  of  human  fac¬ 
tors  issues  previously  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  respondent  was 
asked  to  compare  and  rate 
each  of  the  issues  (within 
each  of  the  five  functional 
groups)  for  its  effect  on  both 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness.  Ratings  were 
made  on  an  11  point  (catego¬ 
ry)  scale,  ranging  from  +5 
(very  large  beneficial  effect) 
to  -5  (very  large  detrimental 
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To  ensure  maximum  involvement 
[by  pilots]  the  questionnaire  had  to 
be  brief  and  focused , 
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Human  Factors  Issues  Selected  for  Questionnaire 


Aircraft  Factor; 


1 .  Aircraft  capability  compared  to  pilot  capability 

2.  Aircraft  systems  reliability 

3.  Altitude  recovery  with  HUD 

4.  Attitude  recovery  with  HUD 

5.  CF-18  communication  systems 

6.  Cockpit  information  load 

7.  Crosscheck  with  backup  instruments 

8.  Data  display  for  situational  awareness 

9.  G-protection  system 


10.  HUD  symbols 

1 1 .  Operation  of  autopilot 

12.  Operation  of  cocty>it  controls 

13.  Operation  of  navigation  system 

14.  Operation  of  weapon  systems 

15.  Other  life  support  equipment 

16.  Oxygen  system 

17.  Spatial  disorientation 

18.  Wearing  chemical  defence  equipment 


Aircraft  Operations  Factor; 


19.  A/G  100  feet 

20.  A/G  200  feet 

21.  ACM 

22.  Air  displays 

23.  Air  intercept  (IMC) 

24.  Air  intercept  (VMC) 

25.  Air-to-ground  range  practice 

26.  BFM 

27.  Formation 


28.  IFR  transit 

29.  Instrument  approaches 

30.  Mass  attacks 

31.  Mission  briefings 

32.  Mission  debriefings 

33.  Night  flying 

34.  Non-operational  flying 

35.  Simulated  emergencies  in  the  air 

36.  Tactical  operational  evaluations 


Training  Factor:;  ; 


37.  Air-to-ground  range  training 

38.  Airmanship 

39.  Basic  aeromedical  training 

40.  Basic  fighter  training 

41.  CF-18  OTU  training 

42.  Check  rides 

43.  Combat  readiness  training 

44.  Day-to-day  tactical  flying 

45.  Ground  training  days 


Squadron  Personnel  Factor;  ;.;-,, 


55.  Aggressiveness  of  CF-18  pilots 

56.  CF-18  pilot  complacency 

57.  Confidence  of  squadron  members  with  their 
flying  ability 

58.  Family  ana  social  effects  of  postings 

59.  Family  pressures  on  CF-18  pilots 

60.  Financial  situation  of  CF-18  pilots 

61.  Flight  discipline  of  CF-18  pilots 

62.  Impact  of  non-flying  duties 


Organizational  Factor  : 


71.  Available  flying  time 

72.  Available  study  time 

73.  Career  policies 

74.  Current  pilot  manning  level 

75.  Day-to-day  workload  (flying  related) 

76.  Day-to-day  workload  (non-flying  related) 

77.  Enforcement  of  ROEs  &  SOPs 

78.  Experience  of  supervisors 

79.  Flight  safety  briefings 


46.  Initial  simulator  training 

47.  Level  of  centrifuge/G-stress  training 

48.  Level  of  spatial  disorientation  training 

49.  Pre-wingstraining 

50.  Refresher  simulator  training 

51 .  Standard  of  graduating  CF-18  pilots 

52.  Studying  CF-18  systems  (AOIs) 

53.  Studying  tactics 

54.  Training  of  supervisors 


63.  Long-term  fatigue 

64.  Morale/esprit  ae  corps 

65.  Pilot  experience:  1-250  hrs  on  CF-18 

66.  Pilot  experience:  251-500  hrs  on  CF-18 

67.  Pilot  experience:  501-750  hrs  on  CF-18 

68.  Pilot  experience:  751-1000  hrs  on  CF-18 

69.  Pilot  experience:  over  1000  hrs  on  CF-18 

70.  Pressure  to  “stretch  the  envelope” 


80.  Flight  surgeon  availability 

81 .  Frequency  of  deployments 

82.  Leadership  in  squadron 

83.  Multiple  CF-18  operational  roles 

84.  Officer  development  requirements 

85.  Quality  of  accommodation  on  deployment 

86.  Supervision  of  flying 

87.  TAC/OP  evaluation  exercises 

88.  Time  available  to  “shoot  the  breeze”  on  flying 
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effect);  see  Appendix  A.  This 
comparison  approach  allowed 
all  88  issues  to  be  addressed 
in  only  five  pages.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  questionnaire, 
section  6,  contained  short 
answer  questions  on  personal 
data,  experience  and  opinions. 

The  format  for  the  interviews 
was  likewise  compromised  as 
aspirations  of  individually 
interviewing  over  170  pilots 
quickly  gave  way  to  the  more 
realistic  group  interview 
approach. 

Throughout  the  survey  devel¬ 
opment  process  CF-18  pilot 
input  was  utilized.  Two  trial 
runs  with  the  questionnaire 
were  conducted  prior  to  sur¬ 
vey  administration. 

Survey 

administration 

he  survey  was  conducted 
over  the  period  10-28 
September  1990.  All  pilots 
flying  the  CF-18  at  bases  in 
Baden,  Bagotville  and  Cold 
Lake  were  potential  respon¬ 
dents.  (These  bases  are  refer¬ 
red  to  as  “Wings”  throughout 
this  document.)  Prior  to  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  questionnaires 
pilots  were  given  a  briefing 
on  the  rationale  for  the  survey 
along  with  instructions  on 
how  to  complete  the  question¬ 
naire.  The  briefings  were  held 
individually  or  in  large  group 
sessions  depending  on  pilot 
availability. 

The  following  instructions 
were  stressed  during  the  brief¬ 
ings.  For  sections  1-5: 

•  within  each  grouping  com- 
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pare  and  rate  the  current 
level  of  each  human  factors 
issue  for  its  beneficial  or 
detrimental  effect  on  flight 
safety  and  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness; 

•  rate  the  issues  from  a  squad¬ 
ron  perspective;  and 

•  in  your  assessment,  combine 
quality  and  quantity  compo¬ 
nents  and  rate  the  overall 
effect. 

For  section  6: 

•  answer  the  questions  from  a 
personal  perspective. 

Pilots  were  strongly  encour¬ 
aged  to  complete  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  at  the  time  of  the 
briefing  so  that  responses 
could  be  examined  prior  to 
group  interviews.  This 
allowed  the  HFWG  time  to 
identify  issues  of  concern  to 
the  pilots,  for  discussion  and 
elaboration  during  interviews. 

Interviews  were  conducted  in 
groups  of  1-6  depending  on 
availability  of  pilots.  When 
possible,  supervisors  were 
segregated  from  line  pilots  in 
order  to  promote  uninhibited 
discussion.  Interviews  were 
recorded  on  audio  cassette 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
pilots. 

During  the  same  time  frame, 
data  on  secondary  duties, 
leave,  flying  hours,  and  so  on 
were  compiled  from  squadron 
records. 


Survey  analysis 

he  category  ratings 
assigned  by  the  pilots  to 
the  human  factors  issues  in 
sections  1-5  of  the  question¬ 
naire  were  analysed  for  the 
overall  group  and  for  each  of 
the  three  Wings,  using  the 
procedure  of  dual  scaling  of 
successive  category  data 
(Nishisato  &  Nishisato, 

1984).  This  procedure  retains 
the  rating  categories  while 
providing  the  analytic  and 
graphic  utility  of  continuous 
data.  Within  each  functional 
(factor)  group,  the  ratings  for 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness  were  analysed 
together.  This  permitted  the 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness  ratings  to  be 
plotted  on  the  same  graph. 

Some  data  were  subsequently 
submitted  to  linear  regression 
analyses.  Section  6  was  sum¬ 
marized  using  simple  descrip¬ 
tive  statistics.  The  standard 
error  of  the  means  and  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  variation  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  evaluate  the  reliability 
of  the  data. 

Interview  comments  (tran¬ 
scribed  from  the  tapes)  and 
squadron  data  were  used  as 
supporting  or  refuting  evi¬ 
dence.  Quotations  from  pilot 
interviews  (shown  in  bold 
face  type)  have  been  integrat¬ 
ed  throughout  the  text. 


a 


1 75  pilots  received  questionnaire 
161  pilots  completed  questionnaire 
Completion  rate  =  92% 


For  purposes  of  this  review,  flight  safety 
refers  to  the  conservation  of  materiel  and 
personnel  resources,  while  operational 
effectiveness  refers  to  the  successful 
completion  of  a  stated  mission. 


Flight  safety 
and  operational 
effectiveness 
model 

As  mentioned  previously, 
flight  safety  and  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness  are  criti¬ 
cal  parameters  in  any  flight 
operation.  The  accompanying 
figure,  based  on  the  “manage¬ 
rial  grid”  model  of  Blake  and 
Mouton  (1978),  shows  the 
effect  of  five  hypothetical 
human  factors  issues  on  both 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness.  Point  (A)  repre¬ 
sents  an  issue  with  a  very 
beneficial  effect  on  both  mea¬ 
sures,  while  point  (B)  refers 
to  an  issue  with  a  very  detri¬ 
mental  effect.  Point  (C) 
denotes  a  neutral  effect. 

Points  (D)  and  (E)  represent, 
respectively,  a  beneficial 
effect  on  flight  safety  with  a 
relatively  detrimental  effect 
on  operational  effectiveness, 
and  a  relatively  detrimental 
effect  on  flight  safety  with  a 
beneficial  effect  on  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  This 
model  is  used  throughout  the 
review  to  display  the  results 
of  pilots'  ratings. 

Displaying  the  ratings  in  this 
manner  allows  one  to  com¬ 
pare  and  assess  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  each  human  factors 
issue.  In  general,  issues 
falling  within  the  beneficial 
zone  (i.e.,  beneficial  to  both 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness)  require  only 
periodic  monitoring  and 
enhancement  if  possible, 
while  issues  falling  within  the 
detrimental  zone  require 

& 


immediate  attention.  Human 
factors  issues  outside  the  ben¬ 
eficial  and  detrimental  zones 
first  require  evaluation  to 
determine  if  their  position  has 
resulted  from  a  conscious 
management  decision.  Some¬ 
times  limited  materiel  or  per¬ 
sonnel  resources  and/or  oper¬ 
ational  urgency  become  over¬ 
riding  considerations  in  terms 
of  the  level  of  flight  safety  or 


operational  effectiveness  one 
is  prepared  to  accept.  As  an 
example,  in  wartime 
increased  risk  is  commonly 
accepted  in  exchange  for  an 
increased  level  of  operational 
effectiveness  (point  E).  If, 
however,  the  position  of  an 
issue  on  the  graph  has  not 
resulted  from  a  conscious 
management  decision,  then  it 
requires  appropriate  attention. 


Flight  Safety  and  Operational 
Effectiveness  Model 
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Results 


ithin  each  of  the 
five  groups  of 
human  factors,  the 
ratings  of  issues  were  statisti¬ 
cally  analysed  using  the  dual 
scaling  method  described  ear¬ 
lier.  This  permitted  the  ratings 
of  the  individual  pilots  to  be 
expressed  as  group  ratings  on 
an  interval  scale. 

A  group  rating  is  not  simply 
an  average  of  the  individual 
pilots'  ratings.  Rather,  it  is  a 
summation  of  weightings  of 
the  ratings  of  a  particular 
human  factors  issue,  with 
respect  to  other  issues  within 
that  group  of  issues.  The  dual 
scaling  procedure  produces  a 
numerical  value,  or  weight  for 
each  issue.  This  allows  each 
issue  to  be  plotted  on  a  linear 
interval  scale.  The  dual  scal¬ 
ing  procedure  also  produces 
the  rating  scale  category 
boundaries,  which  are  plotted 
on  the  same  interval  scale  as 
the  issues. 

Because  each  issue  was  rated 
on  two  dimensions  (flight 
safety  and  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness),  the  dual  scaling 
analysis  produced  two 
weights  for  each  issue.  These 
two  weights  were  used  to  plot 
that  issue's  position  on  a  two- 
dimensional  graph.  Thus,  for 
each  factor,  a  single  graph  is 
used  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
issues  on  flight  safety  and 
operational  effectiveness  (see 
graphs  on  pages  10-14).  This 
has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
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assessment  on  both  dimen¬ 
sions  simultaneously  without 
loss  of  discrimination  and 
accuracy. 

The  categories  (e.g.  -3, 0,  +2) 
serve  to  provide  descriptive 
references  of  the  effect  of  the 
various  issues  on  flight  safety 
and  operational  effectiveness. 
The  nature  of  the  dual  scaling 
analysis  can  result  in  cate¬ 
gories  which  appear  expand¬ 
ed,  usually  if  they  contain 
many  issues.  Likewise,  cate¬ 
gories  can  appear  contracted, 
usually  if  they  contain  few 
issues. 

In  the  following  graphs 
(pages  10-14),  issues  posi¬ 
tioned  above  others  (for  flight 
safety)  or  to  the  right  of  oth¬ 
ers  (for  operational  effective¬ 
ness)  have  a  more  beneficial 
effect.  For  example,  as  shown 
on  the  Aircraft  Factor  ratings 
graph  (page  10),  the  issue 
with  the  greatest  beneficial 
effect  on  flight  safety  is  air¬ 
craft  systems  reliability,  rated 
+2.  The  issue  with  the  most 
beneficial  effect  on  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness  is  opera¬ 
tion  of  weapon  systems,  rated 
+3.  Items  lying  below  others 
(for  flight  safety)  or  to  the 
left  of  others  (for  operational 
effectiveness)  were  judged  to 
have  relatively  less  beneficial 
effects.  The  issue  rated  most 
detrimental  to  flight  safety  is 
wearing  chemical  defence 
equipment,  rated  -1.  The  issue 
most  detrimental  to  opera¬ 


tional  effectiveness  is  CF-18 
communication  systems,  rated 
0. 

The  dual  scaling  procedure 
also  permits  distinctions  to  be 
made  between  issues  within 
the  same  numerical  category. 
For  example,  the  graph  on 
page  10  shows  the  relative 
values  of  the  scaled  ratings  of 
eight  issues,  all  of  which  fall 
within  the  “0”  or  neutral  cate¬ 
gory  for  their  effect  on  flight 
safety.  Aircraft  capability 
compared  to  pilot  capability 
is  rated  highest  within  the  “0” 
category,  while  cockpit  infor¬ 
mation  load  is  rated  lowest 
within  the  same  category. 

The  next  five  pages  summa¬ 
rize  the  rating  results  for  the 
entire  CF-18  pilot  population 
surveyed  (i.e.,  161  pilots  from 
all  three  Wings).  A  separate 
analysis  of  data  from  each  of 
the  three  Wings  was  also 
completed.  Highlights  of  the 
similarities  and  differences 
between  ’Wings  are  summa¬ 
rized  on  the  following  pages. 
The  graphs  of  the  separate 
analyses  for  each  of  the  three 
Wings  appear  in  Appendix  B. 

Note:  the  sizes  of  the  benefi¬ 
cial  and  detrimental  zones  on 
the  following  graphs  (pages 
10-14)  are  not  identical.  This 
is  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
dual  scaling  analysis,  as 
explained  above. 
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Aircraft 
Factor  ratings 

All  pilots 

Flight  Safety: 

•  highest  rating: 

aircraft  systems  reliability , 
4-2 

•  lowest  ratings: 
wearing  chemical  defence 
equipment  and  spatial  dis¬ 
orientation,  -1 


weapon  systems ,  aircraft 
systems  reliability  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  cockpit  controls ,  +3 

•  Bagotville:  operation  of 
weapon  systems,  4*3 

•  Cold  Lake:  operation  of 
weapon  systems,  4-3 

•  lowest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  spatial  disorienta¬ 
tion  and  CF-18  communica¬ 
tion  systems,  0  (Baden  rated 
8  other  issues  at  0) 


•  Bagotville:  CF-18  com¬ 
munication  systems,  -1 

•  Cold  Lake:  CF-18  com¬ 
munication  systems,  -1 


See  Appendix  B  for  graphs 
of  the  ratings  analysed  sepa¬ 
rately  for  each  of  the  three 
Wings . 


Operational  Effectiveness: 

•  highest  ratings: 
operation  of  weapon  systems 
and  operation  of  cockpit 
controls,  4-3 

•  lowest  ratings: 

CF-18  communication  sys¬ 
tems  and  spatial  disorienta¬ 
tion,  0  (pilots  rated  7  other 
issues  at  0) 

Winas 

Flight  Safety: 

•  highest  ratings: 

-  *  Baden:  aircraft  systems 
reliability,  4-3 

•  Bagotville:  aircraft  systems 
reliability,  4-2 

•  Cold  Lake:  aircraft  systems 
reliability,  4-2 

•  lowest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  wearing  chemical 
defence  equipment,  -1 

•  Bagotville:  spatial  disori¬ 
entation  and  CF-18  commu¬ 
nication  systems,  -1 

•  Cold  Lake:  spatial  disori¬ 
entation,  wearing  chemical 
defence  equipment,  cockpit 
information  load  and  CF-18 
communication  systems,  -1 

Operational  Effectiveness: 

•  highest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  operation  of 
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Effect  of  Current  Levels  of  Aircraft  Factor 
Issues  (All  Pilots) 


p§  )  Beneficial  Zone  ' 


operation  of  cockpit  controls: 


.  operation  Of  navigation  syslem  ' .  #  '  ' 

data  display  for  situational  awareness  vV\  operation:  of  yreapdn 


G  protection  system:: 


pip 

operation  ofiautopjj^:: 


oxygen  system 


crosscheck  with  backup 
instruments 


HUD  symbols 


o  .  .  •  .  \  7  ■  ;\  . 

£  .  attitude  recovery  with  HUD  '  aircraft  capability  . 

m  CP-18  communication  \  \  Pompared  to  pilot  capability 

systems  \  \  •  altitude  recovery  with  HUD  . 

x 

,  •  other  life  support  equipment  * 

•  . \*  *  *  *  *.  '  *  *  '  *  *  *  *•  '  ' .  *  * 

.  -  ,  '  .  .. .  #  x  cockpit  information  load  . 

Hi 111  ;  \*\  : 

.  Opatiat  disorientation  wearjng  chemical  defence  equipment] 


Detrimental 


+5  Very  large  beneficial  effect 
0  Neutral 

|  -5  Very  large  detrimental  effect 


Effect  on  Operational  Effectiveness 


Aircraft 
Operations 
Factor  ratings 

All  pilots 

Flight  Safety: 

•  highest  ratings: 
mission  debriefings  and 
mission  briefings,  +2 

•  lowest  ratings: 

AIG 100  ft,  air  displays, 
mass  attacks  and  AIG  200 
ft,  0  (pilots  rated  2  other 
issues  at  0) 

Operational  Effectiveness: 

•  highest  ratings: 

ACM,  BFM,  and  mission 
debriefings,  +3 

•  lowest  ratings: 
non-operational  flying,  air 
displays  and  IFR  transit,  0 

Winds 

Flight  Safety: 

•  highest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  mission  debriefings 
and  mission  briefings,  +2 

•  Bagotville:  mission 
debriefings,  +3 

•  Cold  Lake:  mission 
debriefings ,+3 

•  lowest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  AIG  100  ft,  air 
intercept  (IMC),  AIG  200  ft 
and  air  displays,  0  (Baden 
rated  3  other  issues  at  0) 

•  Bagotville:  AIG  100  ft,  -1 

•  Cold  Lake:  AIG  100  ft,  -1 

Operational  Effectiveness: 

•  highest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  ACM  and  BFM,  +3 

•  Bagotville:  mission 
debriefings  and  ACM,  +3 

•  Cold  Lake:  ACM,  BFM, 


mission  debriefings  and  mis¬ 
sion  briefings,  +3 
•  lowest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  air  displays,  non- 
operational  flying  and  IFR 
transit,  0  (Baden  rated  3 
other  issues  at  0) 

•  Bagotville:  air  displays, 
non-operational  flying  and 
IFR  transit,  0  (Bagotville 
rated  2  other  issues  at  0) 


•  Cold  Lake:  non-opera¬ 
tional  flying,  air  displays 
and  IFR  transit,  0 


See  Appendix  B  for  graphs  of 
the  ratings  analysed  separate¬ 
ly  for  each  of  the  three  Wings. 


Effect  of  Current  Levels  of  Aircraft  Operations 
Factor  Issues  (All  Pilots) 


Effect  on  Operational  Effectiveness 
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Training 
Factor  ratings 

AiLpjipts 

Flight  Safety: 

•  highest  rating: 
airmanship ,  at  +3 

•  lowest  ratings: 

training  of  supervisors,  level 
of  spatial  disorientation 
training  and  studying 
tactics ,  0 

Operational  Effectiveness: 

.•  highest  ratings: 
day-to-day  tactical  flying, 
combat  readiness  training, 
airmanship,  basic  fighter 
training  and  CF-18  OTU 
training, +2 

•  lowest  ratings: 

level  of  spatial  disorienta¬ 
tion  training,  training  of 
supervisors,  basic  aeromedi - 
cal  training  and  studying 
CF-18  systems  (AOIs),  0 

Wings 

Flight  Safety: 

•  highest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  airmanship,  +3 

•  Bagotville:  airmanship ,  +3 

•  Cold  Lake:  airmanship,  +2 

•  lowest  ratings: 

•  •  Baden:  training  of  supervi¬ 
sors,  studying  tactics,  study¬ 
ing  CF-18  systems  (AOIs) 
and  level  of  spatial  disorien¬ 
tation  training,  0 

•  Bagotville:  training  of 
supervisors  and  refresher 
simulator  training,  0 

•  Cold  Lake:  level  of  spatial 
disorientation  training, 
studying  tactics  and  study¬ 
ing  CF-18  systems  (AOIs),  0 

Operational  Effectiveness: 

•  highest  ratings: 


•  Baden:  day-to-day  tactical 
flying,  combat  readiness 
training  and  airmanship ,  + 2 

•  Bagotville:  day-to-day  tac¬ 
tical  flying ,  +3 

•  Cold  Lake:  day-to-day  tac¬ 
tical  flying,  combat  readi¬ 
ness  training  and  airman¬ 
ship,  +2 

lowest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  training  of  supervi¬ 
sors,  basic  aeromedical 
training,  level  of  spatial  dis¬ 
orientation  training,  study¬ 
ing  CF-18  systems  (AOIs), 


and  pre-wings  training,  0 

•  Bagotville:  training  of 
supervisors,  basic  aeromedi¬ 
cal  training  and  refresher 
simulator  training,  0 

•  Cold  Lake:  level  of  spatial 
disorientation  training, 
studying  CF -18  systems 
(AOIs)  and  basic  aeromedi¬ 
cal  training,  0 


See  Appendix  B  for  graphs  of 
the  ratings  analysed  separate¬ 
ly  for  each  of  the  three  Wings . 


Effect  of  Current  Level  of  Training  Factor 
Issues  (All  Pilots) 
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Squadron 
Personnel 
Factor  ratings 

All,  pilots 

Flight  Safety: 

•  highest  ratings: 

over  1000  hrs  on  CF-18, 
751-1000  hrs  on  CF-18  and 
flight  discipline  of  CF -1 8 
pilots ,  4-2 

•  lowest  ratings: 

impact  of  non-flying  duties , 
long-term  fatigue  md  family 
and.  social  effects  of 
postings ,  -2 

Operational  Effectiveness: 

•  highest  ratings: 

over  1000  hrs  on  CF-18  and 
751-1000  hrs  on  CF-18 ,  +3 

•  lowest  ratings: 

impact  of  non-flying  duties 
and  long-term  fatigue,  -2 

Wings 

Flight  Safety: 

•  highest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  flight  discipline  of 
CF-18  pilots,  4-2 

•  Bagotville:  over  1000  hrs 
on  CF-18 ,  +3 

•  Cold  Lake:  over  1000  hrs 
on  CF-18  and  751-1000  hrs 
on  CF-18, 4-2 

•  lowest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  impact  of  non-fly¬ 
ing  duties  and  long-term 
fatigue,  -2 

•  Bagotville:  impact  of  non¬ 
flying  duties,  -3 

•  Cold  Lake:  impact  of  non¬ 
flying  duties ,  long-term 
fatigue,  family  and  social 
effects  of  postings  and 
family  pressures  on  CF-18 
pilots ,  -2 
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Operational  Effectiveness: 

•  highest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  751-1000  hrs  on 
CF-18,  over  1000  hrs  on 
CF-18,  flight  discipline  of 
CF-18  pilots,  aggressiveness 
of  CF-18  pilots  and  501-750 
hrs  on  CF-18, 4-2 

•  Bagotville:  over  1000  hrs 
on  CF-18,  4-4 

•  Cold  Lake:  over  1000  hrs 
on  CF-18, 4-3 


•  lowest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  impact  of  non¬ 
flying  duties,  -2 

•  Bagotville:  impact  of  non¬ 
flying  duties,  -3 

•  Cold  Lake:  impact  of  non¬ 
flying  duties,  -3 


See  Appendix  B  for  graphs  of 
the  ratings  analysed  separate¬ 
ly  for  each  of  the  three  Wings . 
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Organizational 
Factor  ratings 

All  pilots 

Flight  Safety: 

•  highest  ratings: 

flight  safety  briefings  and 
enforcement  ofROEs  & 
SOPs,  +2 

•  lowest  rating: 
day-to-day  workload  (non¬ 
flying  related),  -3 

Operational  Effectiveness: 

•  highest  ratings: 

TACI OP  evaluation  exercis¬ 
es,  enforcement  ofROEs  & 
SOPs  and  flight  safety  brief¬ 
ings,  +1 

t*  lowest  rating: 
day-to-day  workload  (non¬ 
flying  related),  -3 

Wings 

Flight  Safety: 

•  highest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  flight  safety  brief- 

•  ings  and  enforcement  of 
ROEs  &  SOPs,  +2 

:  •  Bagotville:  flight  safety 
briefings  and  enforcement  of 
ROEs  &  SOPs,  +3 

•  Cold  Lake:  flight  safety 
briefings,  +3 

•  lowest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  day-to-day  work¬ 
load  (non-flying  related), 
current  pilot  manning  level 
and  available  study  time,  -2 

•  Bagotville:  day-to-day 
workload  (non-flying  relat¬ 
ed),  -3 

•  Cold  Lake:  day-to-day 
workload  (non-flying  relat¬ 
ed),  -3 


Operational  Effectiveness: 

•  highest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  TAGOP  evaluation 
exercises,  +2 

•  Bagotville:  enforcement  of 
ROEs  &  SOPs,  +2 

•  Cold  Lake:  enforcement  of 
ROEs  &  SOPs  and  flight 
safety  briefings,  +1  (Cold 
Lake  rated  5  other  issues  at 
+1) 

•  lowest  ratings: 

•  Baden:  day-to-day  work¬ 


load  (non-flying  related), 
current  pilot  manning  levels 
and  available  study  time,  -2 

•  Bagotville:  day-to-day 
workload  (non-flying  relat¬ 
ed),  -3 

•  Cold  Lake:  day-to-day 
workload  (non-flying  relat¬ 
ed),  -3 

See  Appendix  B  for  graphs  of 
the  ratings  analysed  separate¬ 
ly  for  each  of  the  three  Wings. 
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Correlation  of 
flight  safety 
and 

operational 

effectiveness 

The  graphs  on  pages  10-14 
show  a  common  pattern. 
When  an  issue  was  rated  as 
beneficial  on  one  dimension 
(e.g.  flight  safety),  there  was 
generally  a  beneficial  rating 
on  the  other  dimension  (e.g. 
operational  effectiveness). 
Similarly,  when  an  issue  was 
rated  as  detrimental  on  one 
dimension,  it  was  generally 
rated  detrimental  on  the  other 
dimension  as  well.  This  trend 
suggested  that  the  separate 
ratings  on  flight  safety  and 
operational  effectiveness  are 
positively  correlated,  i.e.  that 
a  change  in  one  dimension, 
towards  either  +5  or  -5, 
would  be  associated  with  a 
change  in  a  similar  direction 
on  the  other  dimension. 

To  examine  the  strength  of 
the  relationship  between 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness,  pilots'  ratings 
within  each  group  of  human 
factors  issues  were  subjected 
to  correlation  analyses.  The 
results  are  shown  in  the  five 
accompanying  figures.  (The 
positions  of  the  data  points 
are  the  same  as  those  shown 
in  the  graphs  on  pages  10-14.) 

For  each  group  of  issues  (i.e., 
for  each  of  the  five  factors), 
there  is  a  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  positive  correlation 
between  the  ratings  of  the 
effect  on  flight  safety  and  the 
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ratings  of  the  effect  on  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  The  cor¬ 
relation  coefficients  (r)  range 
from  0.578  to  0.975.  (The 
closer  a  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cient  is  to  1.0,  the  stronger  the 
relationship  between  the  two 
parameters  -  i.e.,  flight  safety 
and  operational  effective¬ 
ness.) 

Since  the  correlations  of  the 
issues  within  all  five  of  the 
factors  are  significant,  the 
overall  relationship  between 
ratings  on  flight  safety  and 
operational  effectiveness  can 
be  represented  graphically  by 
a  straight  line  (shown  on  each 
of  the  graphs). 


-5  0  +5 


Operational  Effectiveness 


Training  Factor 


Organizational  Factor 
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Effects  of 
specific  pilot 
characteristics 
on  ratings 

Personal  information,  col¬ 
lected  in  section  6  of  the 
questionnaire,  was  used  to 
investigate  the  possibility  that 
certain  pilot  characteristics 
may  have  influenced  how 
human  factors  issues  were 
rated.  Five  characteristics, 
each  with  the  potential  to 
affect  pilot  ratings,  were 
identified.  Within  each  of  the 
five  characteristics,  two  sub¬ 
groups  of  pilots  were  select¬ 
ed. 

1.  Pilots  with  up  to  500  hours 
on  the  CF-18  compared  to 
those  with  more  than  500 
hours*; 

2.  pilots  with  up  to  780  hours 
on  Canadian  fighters  com¬ 
pared  to  those  with  more 
than  780  hours*; 

3.  wing  pilots  compared  to 
lead  pilots; 

4.  pilots  with  dependents 
compared  to  those  with  no 
dependents;  and 

5.  pilots  with  less  than  two 
non-flying  related  sec¬ 
ondary  duties  compared  to 
those  with  two  or  more 
non-flying  related  sec¬ 
ondary  duties. 

*  for  these  characteristics, 
the  median  value  ( 50th  per¬ 
centile)  was  used  to  create 
subgroups  of  equal  sizes. 
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Pilots'  ratings  were  statistical¬ 
ly  analysed  on  the  basis  of  the 
various  sub-groups  described 
above.  No  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  sub-groups 
(within  each  characteristic) 
were  found.  This  suggests 
that  the  pilot  population  was  a 
homogeneous  group,  and  that 
the  pilots  followed  instruc¬ 
tions  to  rate  the  effect  of  each 
factor  on  the  squadron  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  on  them¬ 
selves  personally. 

Pilot  ratings 
and  other  data 

Pilot  ratings  were  supported 
by  the  group  interviews. 

In  general,  ratings  were  also 
consistent  with  the  results  of 
the  1  Air  Div  and  FG  safety 
surveys.  Where  pilot  ratings 
were  not  supported  by  objec¬ 
tive  data  (i.e.,  flying  rates, 
secondary  duties,  leave  taken 
and  so  on),  discrepancies  are 
discussed  in  relevant  areas  of 
the  text. 

The  HFWG  had  expected  that 
the  CF  accident/incident  data¬ 
base  would  be  a  valuable 
source  for  obtaining  objective 
data  for  this  review.  Its  contri¬ 
bution,  however,  proved  to  be 


limited.  Obtaining  useful 
statistics  was  hindered  by  (i)  a 
rigid  data  retrieval  protocol; 
(ii)  cause  factors  which  were 
neither  mutually  exclusive 
nor  independent;  and  (iii) 
inconsistent  reporting  of  inci¬ 
dents.  Changes  are  necessary 
for  the  full  potential  of  this 
database  to  be  realized. 

The  HFWG  considered  the 
possibility  that  follow-up 
briefings  on  the  Pilot  Get 
Well  Programme,  given  in 
1989,  and  discussions  among 
pilots  on  topics  such  as  attri¬ 
tion,  workload  and  experi¬ 
ence,  may  have  biased  the 
results  and  produced  ratings 
that  merely  reflected  a 
“rehearsed”  response.  Pilot- 
to-pilot  variability  in  the  rat¬ 
ings,  however,  was  thought  to 
be  wide  enough  to  negate  this 
possibility. 

NATO  tactical  evaluation 
results  were  also  considered 
as  potential  objective  mea¬ 
sures  of  operational  effective¬ 
ness.  These  results  were  not 
utilized,  as  standards  officers 
indicated  these  evaluations 
did  not  assess  the  full  spec¬ 
trum  of  operational  effective¬ 
ness,  and  therefore  were  mis¬ 
leading. 


Pilot  ratings  were  supported  by 
the  interviews,  in  general,  the 
ratings  were  also  consistent  with 
the  results  of  the  1  Air  Div  and 
FG  safety  surveys . 
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Ranking  relative 
importance 
of  issues 


Within  groups  of  human 
factors  issues,  the  sig¬ 
nificant  correlation  between 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness  permits  a  com¬ 
bined  ranking  of  their  effects. 


The  rating  data  points  (shown 
in  the  graphs  on  pages  10-14) 
were  translated  to  the  line  of 
unity.  This  placed  each  datum 
point  on  a  diagonal  line  (from 
lower  left  to  upper  right) 
according  to  that  issue’s  com¬ 
bined  effect  on  flight  safety 
and  operational  effectiveness. 
The  results  of  this  procedure 
are  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table.  The  higher  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  issue  on  these  lists, 
the  more  beneficial  was  its 
combined  rating.  As  before, 
importance  is  also  attached  to 
the  spacing  between  issues. 


The  lists  are  partitioned  into 
three  zones.  Issues  in  the 
upper  zone  were  rated  benefi¬ 
cial  to  both  flight  safety  and 
operational  effectiveness. 
Issues  in  the  lower  zone  were 
rated  detrimental  to  both 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness.  The  remaining 
issues  -  those  with  two  neu¬ 
tral  ratings  and  those  with 
only  one  beneficial  or  one 
detrimental  rating  -  were 
placed  in  the  middle ,  neutral, 
zone.  The  positions  of  the 
human  factors  issues  can  only 
be  compared  within  each 
group,  and  not  across  them. 
This  is  because  each  group  of 
issues  was  rated  independent¬ 
ly,  as  described  earlier. 
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Aircraft 


OMlBlNED  EFFECT  OF 


Aircraft  Operations 


•  mission  debriefings  •• 


«  operation  of  weapon  systems 

•  aircraft  systems  reliability 

»  operation  of  cockpit  controls 

•  operation  Of  navigation  system 

•  data  display  for  sit,  awareness 

•  HUDsymbote 

•  G-pratection  system 

•  operation  of  autopilot 

•  A/C  capability  vs  pilot  capability 


«  mission  briefings 

*  ACM 

*  BFM" 


«  air  intercept  (VMC) 


-air-to-ground  range  practice 
^-instrument  approaches 
•-simulated  emergencies  in  the  aV 

^fgrmatmn 
•-night  flying 

•  air  intercept  (I MC) 

•  tactical  operational  evaluations 


•  altitude  recovery  with  HUD 

voxygen  system 
I-  crosscheck  with  backup  inst 
Mother  life  support  equipment 

•  cockpit  information  load 

•  attitude  recovery  with  HUD 


•  mass  attacks 

•  A/G  200  ft 

•  IFR  transit 

•  non-operational  flying 


•  A/G  100  ft 


air  displays 


wearing  chemical  defence  equip 
CF-18  communication  systems 
spatial  disorientation 


Beneficial: 

Positive  rating  on 
both  flight  safety 
and  operational 
effectiveness 

Detrimental: 

Negative  rating  on 
both  flight  safety 
and  operational 
effectiveness 

• 

Relative  rating  of 
issue 
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aggressiveness  of  CF-1 8  pilots 

^leadership  in  squadron 
t  -TAC/OP  evaluation  exercises 
•  supervision  of  flying 

^frequency  of  deployments 
•- flight  surgeon  availability 

•  morale/esprit  de  corps 

•^day-to-day  workload  (flying  related) 

•  251-500  hrson  CF-1 8 

•  available  flying  time 

•  pressure  to  "stretch  the  envelope" 

«  experience  of  supervisors 
•  quality  of  accomm.  on  deployment 

•  CF-1 8  pilot  complacency 

*  financial  situation  of  CF-18  pilots 

•  time  avail,  to  "shoot  the  breeze" 

•  multiple  CF-1 8  operational  roles 

•  1-250  hrson  CF-18  " '  ^ 

•  family  pressures  on  CF+1 8  pilots  ’ 

•  family  &  social  effects  of  postings 

•  officer  development  requirements 

«  current  pilot  manning  level  w  ; ' 

♦  long-term  fatigue 

•  career  policies 

•  available  study  time 

•  Impact  of  non-flying  duties 

/  ,.  -  yr. 

•  day-to-day  Workload 

— ; 

{non-flying  related) 

- 
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Aircraft  and 
aeromedical 
problems 

Data  were  collected  on  the 
pilots’  personal  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  CF-18  and  any 
aeromedical  problems  they 
may  have  had  while  flying  the 
aircraft.  They  were  asked:  “If 
any  of  the  following  aircraft 
factors  have  been  a  signifi¬ 
cant  problem  for  you  since 
completing  the  CF-18  OTU, 
indicate  the  total  number  of 
occurrences  and  the  number 
of  flying  hours  since  the  last 
occurrence.”  During  the 
briefing  prior  to  distribution 
of  the  questionnaire,  pilots 
were  instructed  to  interpret 
“significant”  as  serious 
enough  to  jeopardize  flight 
safety  or  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

The  responses  to  this  question 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  page 
21.  Sixteen  aircrafl/aeromedi- 
cal  problems  are  identified 
and  ordered  by  the  percentage 
of  pilots  reporting  each  occur¬ 
rence  (i.e.,  the  problems  expe¬ 


rienced  by  the  largest  percent¬ 
age  of  pilots  appear  at  the  top 
of  the  list). 

Three  problems  have  been 
experienced  at  least  once  by 
over  60%  of  pilots: 

•  aircraft  systems  failure 
( airborne )  -  64%; 

•  G-induced  visual 
impairment  -  62%;  and 

•  difficulty  with  communica¬ 
tion  system  -  61%. 

The  proportions  that  have 
experienced  these  problems 
more  than  three  times  are 
32%,  37%  and  49%,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Based  on  mean  pilot  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  CF-18  aircraft 
(570  hours),  mean  annual  fly¬ 
ing  hours  (200),  and  mean 
number  of  occurrences  (4.5), 
it  appears  that  each  of  the  top 
three  problems  occurs  about 
twice  annually  per  pilot.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  die  mean  hours 
since  last  occurrence  is  less 
than  100,  these  problems 
appear  to  be  current. 

The  next  two  problems  in  the 
list,  spatial  disorientation  and 


loss  of  situational  awareness, 
have  been  experienced  by 
44%  and  37%  of  pilots, 
respectively.  For  the  pilots 
reporting  these  problems, 
mean  time  per  pilot  since  the 
last  occurrence  was  about  one 
year. 

A  third  group  of  related  prob¬ 
lems  was  comprised  of  diffi¬ 
culty  operating  weapon  sys¬ 
tems,  fixation  on  HUD  sym¬ 
bols,  difficulty  operating  navi¬ 
gation  system,  and  difficulty 
with  reversion  to  backup 
instruments.  About  25%  of 
pilots  have  experienced  at 
least  one  of  these  problems. 

About  14%  of  the  pilots 
reported  at  least  one  occur¬ 
rence  of  difficulty  in  attitude 
recovery  with  the  HUD,  diffi¬ 
culty  in  altitude  recovery  with 
the  HUD,  difficulty  with  cock¬ 
pit  controls,  problems  with 
CD  equipment,  or  difficulty 
during  aural/visual  warnings. 

Hypoxia  and  G-induced  loss 
of  consciousness  were  report¬ 
ed  by  only  5%  and  4%  of  the 
pilots,  respectively. 


Over  60%  of  pilots  have  experienced  at  least  one  significant 
problem  with  aircraft  systems  failure  (airborne),  with  G- 
induced  visual  impairment,  or  with  the  communication  system. 

About  40%  of  pilots  have  had  problems  with  spatial 
disorientation  or  loss  of  situational  awareness. 


Only  5%  of  pilots  have  experienced  hypoxia;  4%  have 
experienced  G-induced  loss  of  consciousness. 


Aircraft  and  Aeromedical  Problems  Experienced  by 
Pilots  while  Flying  the  cf-18  (since  completing  otu) 


Problem  Percentage  of  pilots  Mean  Mean  Hours 

AT  EACH  NUMBER  OF  SINCE  LAST 

_  OCCURRENCE  LEVEL  OCCURRENCES3  OCCURRENCE4 


None 

Low1 

High2 

Aircraft  systems  failure  (airborne) 

36 

32 

32 

4.0 

67 

G-induced  visual  impairment 

38 

25 

37 

3.7 

95 

Difficulty  with  communication  system 

39 

12 

49 

5.9 

28 

Spatial  disorientation 

57 

34 

10 

1.2 

153 

Loss  of  situational  awareness 
(excluding  spatial  disorientation) 

63 

19 

18 

1.5 

163 

Difficulty  operating  weapons  system 

71 

12 

17 

2.1 

77 

Fixation  on  HUD  symbols 

74 

13 

13 

1.3 

195 

Difficulty  operating  navigation  system 

76 

17 

6 

0.7 

178 

Difficulty  with  reversion  to  backup  inst. 

78 

19 

2 

0.4 

213 

Difficulty  in  attitude  recovery  with  HUD 

84 

11 

5 

0.5 

130 

Difficulty  with  cockpit  controls 

86 

6 

8 

1.5 

147 

Problems  with  CD  equipment 

86 

12 

2 

0.2 

221 

Difficulty  during  aural/visual  warnings 

87 

9 

4 

0.5 

130 

Difficulty  in  altitude  recovery  with  HUD 

89 

6 

5 

0.3 

149 

Hypoxia 

95 

5 

0 

0.1 

266 

G-induced  loss  of  consciousness 

96 

4 

0 

0.1 

402 

(totals  of  percentages  may  not  equal  1 00  due  to  rounding) 

Notes: 


1.1-3  occurrences  since  completing  CF-18  OTU 

2.  More  than  3  occurrences  since  completing  CF-18  OTU 

3.  Mean  number  of  occurrences  of  problem  among  all  pilots 

4.  Mean  number  of  CF-18  flying  hours  per  reporting  pilot  since  last  occurrence  of  problem 
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Daily  activities 

Pilots  reported  time  spent 
for  each  of  several  activi¬ 
ties  on  a  typical  flying  day. 
The  day  was  divided  into 
“work”  and  “non-work”  time. 
“Work”  time  was  further  cate¬ 
gorized  as  “primary”  or  “sec¬ 
ondary.”  For  each  activity, 
mean  times  (across  all  pilots) 
are  listed  in  the  table  below. 
The  figures  indicate  a  mean 
work  day  of  10.5  hours. 

(Mean  values  were  similar 
across  Wings:  10.4  hours  for 
Baden,  10.2  hours  for  Bagot- 
ville,  and  10.6  hours  for  Cold 
Lake.)  The  column  total 
(including  work  and  non¬ 
work  activities)  is  24.2  hours. 

Thirty  percent  (30%)  of  pilots 
reported  no  time  spent  on  fly¬ 
ing  related  study;  10%  report¬ 
ed  no  time  spent  on  secondary 
duties;  79%  reported  no  time 
spent  on  non-flying  related 
study;  5%  reported  no  time 
for  breaks;  11%  reported  no 
family  time. 


Interview  results 

The  participation  rate  for 
the  group  interviews  was 
less  than  the  return  rate  of  the 
questionnaire.  This  was  due 
mainly  to  pilot  deployments 
before  interviews  could  be 
arranged.  In  general,  the 
information  obtained  in  the 
interviews  was  consistent 
across  squadrons  and  Wings. 
Where  the  information  dif¬ 
fered,  it  appeared  to  be  due  to 
differences  in  location,  opera¬ 
tions,  resources,  aircraft 
readiness,  and  so  on. 

The  opinions  of  the  pilots 
expressed  in  the  interviews 
reflected  their  ratings  of  the 
different  issues.  In  general 
they  were  very  positive  about 
the  aircraft.  In  discussions  of 
operations  the  pilots  were  of 
the  opinion  that  they  could  fly 
any  required  mission  safely 
and  effectively,  provided  they 
were  given  enough  practice. 
Thus  ratings  of  different  oper¬ 
ations  reflect  the  pilots’  opin¬ 


ions  about  the  current  rate  of 
practice. 

Opinions  about  training  fol¬ 
lowed  a  similar  pattern.  Over¬ 
all,  pilots  thought  that  the 
training  they  received  was 
very  good.  Ratings  in  the  neu¬ 
tral  or  low  beneficial  zones 
were  explained  by  the  pilots 
as  reflecting  lack  of  quantity, 
rather  than  quality.  “That’s 
the  beauty  of  being  in  the 
Canadian  Forces  I  guess, 
you  do  have  good  quality 
training.”  The  issue  of  good 
quality  but  not  enough  quanti¬ 
ty  is  particularly  true  of  some 
specialized  training,  such  as 
centrifuge/  G-stress  training. 

Pilot  interviews  showed  that 
their  most  critical  and  most 
varied  opinions  were  on 
Squadron  Personnel  and 
Organizational  Factors.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  interviews  pilots  sug¬ 
gested  solutions  to  a  number 
of  the  problems  facing  them. 
These  solutions  are  summa¬ 
rized  in  Appendix  C. 


Hours  Spent  on  Activities  in  a 

TvDirAi  Fi  vihirs  Hay 

Mean 

±  sd* 

Primary 

Duties 

5.9 

2.3 

(flying  related) 

Study  time  (i.e.  AOIs) 

0.6 

0.6 

Work 

Secondary 

Duties 

3.1 

2.2 

(non-flying  related) 

Study  time  (i.e.  OPDPs) 

0.2 

0.5 

Lunch/coffee  breaks 

0.8 

0.5 

Family  time 

3.1 

1.8 

Non-Work 

Exercise 

0.8 

0.5 

Other  personal  time 

2.1 

1.7 

Sleep 

*  standard  deviation  -  range  on  either  side  of  the  mean  that  represents 
approximately  68%  of  the  respondents 
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uman  factors  issues 
were  ranked  by  the 
method  described  on 
page  18.  Of  the  88  human 
factors  issues,  38  were  rated 
to  have  beneficial  effects  on 
both  flight  safety  and  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness,  39  had  a 
neutral  effect  on  flight  safety 
and/or  operational  effective¬ 
ness,  and  11  had  a  detrimental 
influence  on  both  flight  safety 
and  operational  effectiveness. 

Issues  within  the  Aircraft  and 
Aircraft  Operations  Factors 
were  divided  almost  equally 
between  the  beneficial  and 
neutral  zones.  Most  of  the 
Training  Factor  issues  were 
rated  beneficial.  Only  about 
one-quarter  of  the  issues  in 
this  group  were  rated  neutral, 
and  none  was  rated  detrimen¬ 
tal.  For  the  Squadron  Person¬ 
nel  Factor,  issues  were  dis¬ 
tributed  almost  equally  across 
all  three  zones.  One-quarter 
of  the  issues  within  the  Orga¬ 
nizational  Factor  were  located 
in  the  detrimental  zone  with 
most  of  the  remaining  issues 
lying  in  the  neutral  zone. 

No  human  factors  issue 
received  a  scaled  rating 
greater  than  +4  or  less  than 
-3,  whether  analysed  from 
whole  population  data  or  from 
individual  Wings.  Of  course, 
some  issues  were  rated  at  +5 
or  -5  by  individual  pilots. 

Although  overall  ratings  for 
the  human  factors  issues  were 


moderate  (i.e.,  +4  to  -3),  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  survey  failed 
to  identify  any  issue  having  a 
large  influence  on  flight  safe¬ 
ty  or  operational  effective¬ 
ness.  First,  for  an  issue  to 
receive  an  overall  rating  of  +5 
or  -5  (the  most  extreme  bene¬ 
ficial  or  detrimental  rating), 
virtually  all  pilots  would  have 
had  to  rate  the  particular  issue 
with  that  score.  Second, 
although  pilots  were  asked  to 
record  additional  human  fac¬ 
tors  issues  on  the  question¬ 
naire,  none  of  these  issues 
was  significant  or  common. 

The  moderate  ratings,  there¬ 
fore,  reflect  what  is  intuitively 
obvious:  flight  safety  and 
operational  effectiveness  are 
influenced  by  many  factors  to 
different  degrees,  both  benefi¬ 
cially  and  detrimentally, 
rather  than  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  by  only  a  few. 


As  discussed  previously,  the 
ratings  for  flight  safety  and 
operational  effectiveness  are 
strongly  related  (as  indicated 
by  the  high  correlations 
shown  on  pages  15-16), 
showing  that  an  increased  rat¬ 
ing  on  flight  safety,  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  issue,  is  associated 
with  an  increased  rating  on 
operational  effectiveness  for 
that  issue.  This  suggests  that 
actions  aimed  at  improving 
flight  safety  will  likely  also 
improve  operational  effective¬ 
ness.  Similarly,  efforts  to 
improve  operational  effective¬ 
ness  will  probably  also  bene¬ 
fit  flight  safety. 

The  aims  of  the  interviews 
were  to  clarify  the  ratings  and 
to  identify  topics  not 
addressed  by  the  question¬ 
naire.  Pilots  generally 
believed  that  the  question¬ 
naire  was  most  comprehen- 


The  moderate  ratings,  therefore, 
reflect  what  is  intuitively  obvious: 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness  are  influenced  by 
many  factors  to  different  degrees, 
both  beneficially  and  detrimentally, 
rather  than  profoundly  influenced 
by  only  a  few. 
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sive  -  perhaps  too  comprehen¬ 
sive  for  the  few  who  required 
more  than  one  hour  to  com¬ 
plete  it.  Clarification  of  the 
ratings  was  restricted  by  the 
limited  time  that  individual 
pilots  were  available  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  by  the  long  list  of 
human  factors  issues.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  tended  to  focus  on: 

(i)  human  factors  issues 
assigned  more  extreme  rat¬ 
ings;  (ii)  human  factors  issues 
known  to  be  problems  accord¬ 
ing  to  scientific  evidence;  and 
(iii)  topics  raised  by  the  pilots 
themselves. 

The  following  discussion 
addresses  many,  but  not  all,  of 


the  human  factors  issues.  It  is 
limited  to  those  issues  which 
could  be  either  clarified,  sup¬ 
ported,  compared,  or  refitted 
by  interview  material,  data 
from  squadron  records,  or  sci¬ 
entific  literature. 

For  those  issues  not  discussed 
in  this  section,  reference  can 
be  made  to  the  graphs  summa¬ 
rizing  the  ratings  in  the 
Results  section  (overall  analy¬ 
sis)  or  in  Appendix  B  (analy¬ 
sis  for  individual  Wings). 

Pilots'  solutions  to  various 
human  factors  problems  iden¬ 
tified  at  interviews  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  Appendix  C.  Supple¬ 


mentary  information  from 
squadron  records  appears  in 
Appendix  D,  and  summaries 
of  the  effects  of  each  of  the  88 
human  factors  issues  are  given 
in  Appendix  E.  A  fold-out 
page  listing  all  acronyms  and 
initialisms  appears  as 
Appendix  F. 

The  accompanying  Ishikawa 
diagram  illustrates  the  general 
topics  that  are  discussed. 
Although  some  of  these  topics 
deviate  from  the  issue  group¬ 
ings  used  in  the  questionnaire, 
they  are  useful  in  that  they 
combine  those  issues  which 
have  related  effects  on  CF-18 
operations. 


Ishikawa  Diagram  of  Human  Factors  Issues 
Discussed  in  this  Section 


|  Aircraft  Factor  |  |  Aircraft  Operations  Factor  |  |  Training  Factor  | 


aircraft  reliability 

aircraft  capability  compare^ 
to  pilot  capability 
spatial  disorientation 
the  HUD 

aircraft  systems 
chemical  defence 
equipment 
G-protection  system 
oxygen  system 
other  life  support 
equipment 


multiple  operational  roles 
available  flying  time, 
air  displays  and 

non-operational  flying 


spatial  disorientation  training 
centrifuge/G-stress  training 
aeromedical  training 
CF-18  skill  requirements 
standards  of  graduating 
CF-18  pilots 
airmanship 

supervision  of  flying  and 

experience  of  supervisors 
training  of  supervisors 


pilot  experience 
pilot  attrition 
career  policies 
financial  situation 
of  CF-18  pilots 
family  pressures 
on  pilots  and  family  and 
social  effects  of  postings 
officer  development 
requirements 

the  pilot  get  well  programme 


Flight  Safety 
and 

Operational 

Effectiveness 


flying  related  workload 
impact  of  non-flying  duties  and 
non-flying  related  workload 
manning  levels  in  squadrons 
time  available  to  "shoot  the  breeze" 
on  flying 
available  study  time 
long-term  fatigue 


Personnel  and 
Organizational 
Factors 


Workload  in  Squadrons  | 
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Aircraft  Factor 


Aircraft 


Aircraft 


reliability 

Squadron  serviceability 
statistics  indicate  that  the 


capability 
compared  to 

These  figures  represent  a  very  pj lot  Capabi I ItV 
low  failure  rate  across  the  J 


CF-18  is  reliable.  Serviceabil-  total  CF-18  pilot  population.  HPhe  CF-18  aircraft  is  a  very 
ity  of  1  Air  Div  aircraft  meets  They  are  consistent  with  pilot  X  complex  weapon  system 

the  NATO  requirement.  The  1  reports  that  in-flight  failures  for  one-person  operation 

Air  Div  Survey  suggested  that  tend  to  be  benign,  and  that  (Statler,  1984).  “It  is  more 

the  CF-18  is  so  reliable  that  once  the  aircraft  has  passed  complex  than  anything  I’ve 

the  study  of  aircraft  operating  take-off  checks,  it  can  be  ever  seen,  even  for  an  old 

instructions  (AOIs)  was  being  relied  upon  to  complete  the  rat  like  me  who’s  got  5,000 

allowed  to  fall  off.  mission  safely.  hours  flying  time.” 


Statistics  available  from  the 
Aircraft  Maintenance  Man¬ 
agement  Information  System 
(AMMIS)  indicate  a  mean 
time  between  in-air  aborts  and 
partial  missions  correspond¬ 
ing  to  about  one  every  seven 
weeks  per  pilot.  The  aircraft 
mission  data  tape  records  all 
system  failures,  most  of 
which  are  not  rated  as  serious 
by  the  pilots.  “It's  not  so 
much  the  engines,  partly 
avionics,  partly  the  RWR 
(radar  warning  receiver) 
gear...” 

Sixty-four  percent  (64%) 
reported  at  least  one  in-flight 
failure  that  had  been  a  signifi¬ 
cant  problem  (see  table  on 
page  21).  The  mean  number 
of  failures  across  all  pilots 
was  four,  giving  a  mean  time 
between  significant  problems 
of  about  125  hours,  or  once 
every  30  weeks  per  pilot.  The 
mean  reported  time  since  the 
last  problem  (67  hours)  is 
consistent  with  this  failure 
rate. 


Some  pilots  were  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  reliability  is 
declining,  and  that  they  were 
having  more  problems  than 
previously  when  on  detach¬ 
ment.  “You  really  can't  fix  it 
there  and  you  don't  want  to 
ground  the  airplane,  so  you 
just  fly  with  some  degraded 
systems.” 


The  aircraft  is  seen  as  very 
easy  to  fly,  but  the  multi¬ 
function,  multi-mode  weapon 
systems  are  difficult  to  learn. 
“When  a  guy  comes  to  this 
airplane,  he  should  have  a 
year  of  doing  nothing  but 
learning  the  airplane  and 
reading  every  manual  he 
can  find...” 


Some  rated  the  aircraft  relia-  Pilots  reported  a  mean  time  of 

bility  lower  than  others  due  to  275  hours  to  become  comfort- 
concerns  over  head-up  dis-  able  with  (“ahead  of')  the 
play  (HUD)  “freeze”  inci-  CF-18.  The  multi-role  capa- 
dents  and  similar  problems  bility  adds  to  the  complexity 
with  the  attitude  direction  of  the  pilot’s  tasks.  Pilots 
indicator  (ADI).  The  reliabili-  were  asked  to  rate  how  much 
ty  of  the  inertial  navigation  flying  air-to-air  (A/A)  versus 
system  (INS)  was  criticized  air-to-ground  (A/G)  is  like 
by  some.  flying  “a  different  aircraft.” 

The  scale  ranged  from  0  (no 

" When  a  guy  comes  to  this  airplane, 
he  should  have  a  year  of  doing 
nothing  but  learning  the  airplane  and 
reading  every  manual  he  can  find ...” 

(CF-18  pilot) 
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difference)  to  100  (complete¬ 
ly  different);  mean  response 
was  45%. 

Given  the  aircraft's  complexi¬ 
ty,  CF-18  pilots  require  fre¬ 
quent  practice  to  remain  cur¬ 
rent.  “After  three  days  off 
flying  I  feel  ‘Oh  gee  - 1  have 
to  get  back  into  it’.” 

The  mean  estimates  for  the 
amount  of  time  to  get  “rusty,” 
when  not  flying  air  combat 
manoeuvres  (ACM)  were  12 
days,  and  when  not  flying 
A/A  and  A/G,  about  20  days. 
Mean  estimates  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  flights  needed  to  regain 
the  previous  level  of  compe¬ 
tence,  after  a  lay-off  were:  1.7 
flights  after  10  days,  3  flights 
after  20  days,  and  4.5  flights 
after  30  days. 

In  the  1  Air  Div  Survey,  most 
pilots  reported  that  they  were 
not  distracted  by  the  HUD 
information  load  associated 
with  the  aircraft,  but  all  pilots 
admitted  that  task  saturation 
was  inevitable  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theatre.  In  the  FG  Sur¬ 
vey,  88%  said  that  the  HUD 
information  was  not  a  distrac¬ 
tion,  although  59%  admitted 
that  task  saturation  was  a 
problem.  Riots  explained  that 
situational  awareness  (SA) 
fluctuates  throughout  a  mis¬ 
sion.  Thirty-seven  percent 
(37%)  reported  losing  SA  at 
some  point  in  the  mission. 
“People  just  become  so  satu¬ 
rated  with  information  that 
they  lose  an  idea  of  where 
they’re  at  and  start  running 
the  airplane,  in  one  case 
towards  me...” 


a 


Some  of  the  “close  calls” 
reported  by  pilots  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  such  task  saturation 
and/or  loss  of  SA. 

Task  saturation  is  seen  as  an 
operational  and  training  prob¬ 
lem,  not  as  an  aircraft  prob¬ 
lem.  Eighty  percent  (80%)  of 
FG  Survey  respondents 
thought  that  the  cockpit  sys¬ 
tems  reduced,  or  had  no  effect 
on,  task  saturation.  Most  in 
the  FG  Survey  (70-80%) 
argued  it  is  a  question  of  “pri¬ 
oritizing”  the  information. 
“You  take  what  you  need.” 
Learning  to  set  priorities  is 
seen  as  a  function  of  training 
and  experience.  It  may  take  a 
year  to  develop  the  skill. 

The  problems  with  SA,  and 
the  likelihood  that  task 
demands  will  increase  as  sys¬ 
tems  and  tactics  evolve,  sug¬ 
gest  the  need  for  research  to 
better  understand  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  They  also  reinforce 
the  need  for  aids  such  as  a 
ground  proximity  warning 
system  for  the  CF-18. 

The  complexity  of  the  aircraft 
and  the  piloting  task  are 
reflected  in  the  pilots’  ratings. 
Only  6%  of  pilots  were  100% 
confident  in  their  ability  to 
stay  on  top  of  the  aircraft  at 
all  times.  The  mean  confi¬ 
dence  level  was  84%.  This 
emphasizes  the  importance  of 


continuation  training  and  fly¬ 
ing  supervision. 

Spatial 

disorientation 

patial  disorientation  is  a 
serious  aeromedical  prob¬ 
lem.  Of  the  11  CF-18  acci¬ 
dents,  two  (18%)  were  given 
spatial  disorientation  cause 
factors  by  the  Boards  of 
Inquiry.  Other  military  orga¬ 
nizations  report  rates  ranging 
from  14%  to  26%  (Bamum  & 
Bonner,  1971;  Gillingham  & 
Wolfe,  1986;  Kirkham  et  al., 
1978;  Moser,  1969;  and  Nut- 
tall  &  Sanford,  1956).  In  spite 
of  continuing  efforts  to  edu¬ 
cate  pilots  about  the  hazards 
of  spatial  disorientation,  the 
proportion  of  aircraft  acci¬ 
dents  attributed  to  spatial  dis¬ 
orientation  has  not  decreased 
over  the  last  four  decades. 

The  human  factors  literature 
suggests  that  the  low  cockpit 
sill  line,  clear  canopy,  and 
high  thrust-to-weight  ratio  of 
the  CF-18  predisposes  to  dis¬ 
orientation  incidents.  In  the 
current  review  spatial  disori¬ 
entation  was  rated  lowest  of 
all  Aircraft  Factor  issues,  in 
terms  of  its  effect  on  flight 
safety  and  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Forty-four  percent 
(44%)  of  pilots  reported  at 
least  one  spatial  disorientation 


Spatial  disorientation  refers  to  the  false 
perception  of  position,  attitude,  or  motion 
relative  to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  '  (Gillingham  &  Wolfe ,  1986) 
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incident  that  significantly 
affected  flight  safety  or  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness,  and  fur¬ 
thermore,  10%  reported  more 
than  three  incidents  (see  table 
on  page  21).  This  compares 
with  reports  of  “approximate¬ 
ly  50%”  from  the  1  Air  Div 
Survey  and  48%  from  the  FG 
Survey.  Thirty-three  percent 
(33%)  of  pilots  rated  the  air¬ 
craft  instrumentation  inade¬ 
quate  to  “combat”  spatial  dis¬ 
orientation.  Criticism  was 
directed  at  the  HUD,  ADI, 
and  electronic  attitude  direc¬ 
tion  indicator  (EADI).  During 
disorientation  demonstration 
flights  in  Spring  1990,  some 
pilots  recovered  the  “wrong 
way”  when  using  the  EADI. 
This  was  due  to  the  sky/ 
ground  ambiguity  of  the  dis¬ 
play.  US  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command  has  suggested  that 
changing  from  brightness 
coding  to  texture  coding  of 
the  ground  would  solve  this 
problem  (Hughes,  1990).  Cur¬ 
rent  developments  in  3-D 
audio  attitude  indicators 
(Gehring,  1988)  also  merit 
consideration. 

Some  spatial  disorientation 
illusions  to  which  pilots  may 
be  exposed  are  common  and 
relatively  benign,  such  as  the 
“leans”  while  others,  such  as 
the  somatogravic  illusion,  are 
potentially  devastating.  After 
the  somatogravic  illusion  was 
cited  as  the  cause  of  the  Sum- 
merside  accident  in  1986,  two 
pilots  flew  a  CF-18  in  an 
attempt  to  re-create  the  illu¬ 
sion.  The  pilots  followed  the 
pattern  flown  in  the  accident, 
but  at  a  higher  altitude,  for 
safety.  The  result  was  dramat¬ 


ic:  “It  was  the  most  fright¬ 
ening  experience  of  my  life.” 


The  HUD 

The  CF-18  was  the  first  air¬ 
craft  designed  with  a 
HUD  as  the  primary  flying 
instrument  (Merriman  & 
Moore,  1984).  Concerns  have 
been  expressed  about  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  HUD  for  all 
instrument  flying  roles;  the 
HUD  is  known  to  be  poor  for 
orientation  in  extreme  atti¬ 
tudes  (Roorda,  1990).  In  gen¬ 
eral,  pilots  were  positive 
about  the  HUD.  Ninety-seven 
percent  (97%)  of  the  FG  Sur¬ 
vey  respondents  reported 
being  comfortable  with  it. 
However,  in  the  present  sur¬ 


vey,  16%  of  pilots  reported 
difficulty  in  attitude  recovery 
with  the  HUD.  OTU  training 
for  recovery  from  unusual 
attitudes  emphasizes  the  use 
of  the  standby  ADI,  or  the 
EADI,  not  the  HUD.  This 
could  explain  the  neutral  rat¬ 
ings  for  attitude  recovery  with 
the  HUD  (see  page  10).  The 
standby  instruments  are  poor¬ 
ly  located,  however,  and  some 
pilots  have  difficulty  seeing 
the  ADI  easily  (see  diagram 
below).  They  report  that  this 
encourages  them  to  stay 
“head-in,”  once  they  have 
switched  to  the  ADI. 

Research  has  shown  that 
HUD  users  can  have  difficul¬ 
ty  accommodating  their 
vision  properly  (Iavecchia  et 


Computer  Representation  of 
Pilot’s  View  of  ADI 
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al.,  1988).  Thirty-three  per¬ 
cent  (33%)  of  pilots  reported 
problems  focusing  their 
vision  when  viewing  through 
the  HUD.  A  few  reported 
problems  with  dirty  wind¬ 
screens  or  glare  from  the 
symbols,  but  in  general  the 
reports  are  consistent  with 
mis-accommodation.  Fifteen 
percent  (15%)  reported  prob¬ 
lems  with  angle  or  distance 
judgments,  which  could  be 
expected  from  improperly 
accommodated  vision. 

HUD  information  is  generally 
more  abstract  than  conven¬ 
tional  instrument  information. 
Surveys  have  identified  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  interpretation 
of  HUD  information  (New¬ 
man,  1980).  Several  of  the 
CF-18  HUD  parameters  are 
displayed  as  digits,  which  are 
difficult  to  read  at  a  glance, 
and  which  are  inferior  to  ana¬ 
logue  instruments  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  rate  information. 
Some  pilots  report  that  they 
can  lose  awareness  of  speed, 
descent  rate,  and  so  on.  Sev¬ 
eral  admit  to  over-  or  under¬ 
shoots  of  some  parameters, 
most  commonly  altitude 
(11%).  This  is  consistent  with 
die  findings  of  laboratory 
studies  of  HUD  data  presenta¬ 
tions  (Ercoline  &  Gillingham, 
1990).  Some  (mostly 
younger)  pilots  state  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  digital  symbols. 
Twenty-six  percent  (26%) 
reported  problems  of  fixation 
on  the  HUD  symbols. 

Pilots  were  not  asked  directly 
about  the  incompatibility  of 
the  positions  of  the  bank  indi¬ 
cator  in  the  HUD  and  ADI. 


No  pilot  volunteered  com¬ 
ment  on  this  problem,  which 
was  identified  in  the  board 
report  of  the  first  CF-18  acci¬ 
dent,  and  which  has  recently 
become  an  issue  in  the  CF-5 
upgrade  project. 

While  the  pilot  community 
appears  positive  about  the 
HUD,  these  findings  warrant 
further  research  into  HUD 
human  factors,  particularly 
those  related  to  vision  and 
orientation.  Valid  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  information  dis¬ 
play  can  be  incorporated 
through  the  annual  software 
upgrades.  The  USAF  and 
USN  flight  instrument  stan¬ 
dardization  programmes  and 
the  UK  Fast  Jet  HUD  pro¬ 
gramme  are  developing 
improvements  which  may  be 
relevant  (Griffith,  1990; 
Hughes,  1990).  Relevant 
HUD  research  could  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  Canada  if  the  CF 
acquired  a  suitable  spatial  dis¬ 
orientation  simulator.  Appli¬ 
cation  of  such  research  will 
require  a  formalization  of  the 
approach  to  human  engineer¬ 
ing  in  the  CF.  Currently  the 
application  of  human  engi¬ 
neering  is  not  mandatory  for 
CF  projects,  and  there  is  no 
permanent,  full-time  position 
responsible  for  human  engi¬ 
neering  in  the  air  directorates 


of  the  Chief  of  Engineering 
and  Maintenance  (Waldron, 
1990). 

Aircraft  systems 

The  communications  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  source  of  the 
majority  of  negative  opinions 
about  the  aircraft.  Sixty-one 
percent  (61%)  of  pilots 
reported  difficulty  with  the 
systems.  Comments  centred 
on  the  limited  VHF  transmis¬ 
sion  range  and  the  lack  of 
secure  voice.  In  general,  these 
problems  were  not  seen  as 
flight  safety  related,  due  to 
the  types  of  missions  normal¬ 
ly  flown.  Lack  of  RWR  and 
full  electronic  counter  mea¬ 
sures  (ECM)  suites  limits 
training  for  some  squadrons 
and  is  seen  to  have  direct 
effect  on  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

A  major  feature  of  the  CF-18 
cockpit  is  the  implementation 
of  the  Hands  On  Throttle  And 
Stick  (HOTAS)  philosophy, 
by  which  all  important  system 
functions,  including  the  20 
menu  selection  switches 
around  each  of  the  three 
multi-function  displays,  can 
be  controlled  without  moving 
hands  from  the  primary  flying 
controls.  This  development 
has  been  welcomed  by  pilots. 


Relevant  HUD  research  could  be 
conducted  in  Canada  if  the  CF 
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acquired  a  suitable  spatial 
disorientation  simulator. 
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but  criticized  by  some  human 
factors  specialists  due  to  the 
workload  associated  with  the 
aircraft  systems. 

“In  spite  of  the  significant 
refinement. .  .it  is  obvious  that 
operating  some  subsystems 
can  be  a  complex,  time-con¬ 
suming  task  requiring  consid¬ 
erable  visual  attention,  deci¬ 
sion  making  and  manual  con¬ 
trol  activity.”  (Statler,  1984). 
Fourteen  percent  (14%)  of 
pilots  reported  problems  with 
the  cockpit  controls  them¬ 
selves.  Twenty-nine  percent 
(29%)  reported  problems 
operating  the  weapon  sys¬ 
tems.  Twenty-three  percent 
(23%)  reported  at  least  one 
problem  operating  the  naviga¬ 
tion  system.  One  pilot  report¬ 
ed  a  flight  safety  problem 
with  the  autopilot:  he  tripped 
it  off,  during  a  turn,  while 
operating  another  control. 

This  resulted  in  deviation 
from  the  intended  flight  path 
necessitating  a  7-G  recovery. 

These  problems  are  seen  as 
due  more  to  lack  of  practice 
than  to  aircraft  design, 
because  many  of  the  proce¬ 
dures  are  specific  to  the  type 
of  mission.  This  supports  the 
argument  that  CF-18  pilots 
require  constant  continuation 
training  to  avoid  mistakes. 


Chemical 

defence 

equipment 

The  existing  chemical 
defence  equipment  has 
acknowledged  limitations. 
Many  of  the  pilots  reported 
problems  which  could  be 
expected  from  wearing  the 
clothing  and  associated  equip¬ 
ment.  The  low  ratings  for  the 
equipment  reflect  one  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  1  Air  Div  and  FG 
surveys,  which  suggested  that 
flying  with  the  AR-5  respira¬ 
tor  “is  an  unnecessary  risk  in 
peacetime.”  That  conclusion 
appears  to  differ  from  the 
findings  of  the  heat  stress 
study  of  chemical  defence 
individual  protective  ensem¬ 
ble  (CD  IPE),  which  found 
that  “flying  in  the  CD  ensem¬ 
ble  is  fully  feasible”  (Hesle- 
grave  et  al.,  1990). 

Interviews  revealed  that  not 
all  of  the  pilots  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  equipment, 
however,  and  suggested  that 
some  of  the  low  overall  rat¬ 
ings  could  be  based  on 
hearsay  or  limited  familiarity. 
Rather  than  conclude  that 
training  with  the  CD  LPE 
should  be  restricted  to  simula¬ 
tor  flights  only,  which  place 
the  pilot  in  an  unrealistic  situ¬ 
ation,  it  is  concluded  that  the 


current  rate  of  training  should 
be  maintained  at  a  minimum 
of  four  flights  per  year  in  a 
dual  in  all  squadrons.  Only 
then  will  the  benefits  of 
familiarity  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  be  obtained. 

G-protection 

system 

-induced  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness  (G-LOC)  is  a 
potentially  devastating  aero- 
medical  problem.  It  can  inca¬ 
pacitate  a  pilot,  sometimes  for 
up  to  a  minute  after  the 
episode.  It  is  also  a  relatively 
frequent  problem.  In  1986,  a 
questionnaire  was  distributed 
to  all  2016  CF  pilots  who  had 
flown  any  CF  aircraft  for  50 
hours  or  more  (Ballantyne, 
1988).  Of  the  1058  pilots  that 
responded  to  the  question¬ 
naire,  27%  reported  at  least 
one  in-flight  G-LOC  episode 
during  their  flying  career.  The 
majority  of  episodes  (66%) 
occurred  in  the  non-G-suit 
equipped  Tutor  aircraft. 

In  the  same  survey  pilots 
reported  1.83  G-LOC 
episodes  per  10,000  flying 
hours  in  the  G-suit  equipped 
CF-18  aircraft.  About  the 
same  time,  the  USN  reported 
5.13  G-LOC  cases  per  10,000 
flying  hours  in  its  F/A-18  air¬ 
craft  (Johanson  &  Pheeny, 
1988).  In  the  present  survey, 
seven  of  the  161  respondents 
(4%)  reported  an  in-flight  G- 
LOC  episode  in  the  CF-18. 
This  equates  to  0.76  G-LOC 
cases  per  10,000  flying  hours 
(based  on  mean  pilot  experi¬ 
ence  of  570  hours  in  the 
CF-18).  The  CF  incident 

r 


“...operating  some  subsystems  can 
be  a  complex ,  time-consuming  task 
requiring  considerable  visual 
attention,  decision  making  and 
manual  control  activity.”  (statier,  1984) 
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database  and  FG  safety  sur¬ 
vey  results  also  support  this 
seemingly  low  incidence  of 
G-LOC  episodes  in  the 
CF-18. 

While  the  incidence  of  G- 
LOC  may  be  lower  in  the  G- 
suit  equipped  CF-18,  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  the 
potential  threat  of  G-LOC  is 
lower.  Sixty-two  percent 
(62%)  of  the  CF-18  pilots  sur¬ 
veyed  indicated  at  least  one 
episode  of  G-induced  visual 
impairment  that  threatened 
flight  safety  and/or  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  Further¬ 
more,  when  asked  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  maximum  G  level 
they  had  sustained  for  at  least 
four  seconds  while  flying  solo 
in  the  CF-18,  the  mean  value 
recorded  was  7.1  G.  This 
level  of  G-stress  clearly 
places  the  pilots  at  risk  of  G- 
LOC. 

Any  explanation  for  the  lower 
G-LOC  incidence  in  the 
CF-18  must  include  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  G-protection  sys¬ 
tem.  The  system  in  the  CF-18 
consists  of  the  G-suit  and 
anti-G  valve,  and  the  pilot’s 
anti-G  straining  manoeuvre. 
While  pilots  rated  this  system 
in  the  beneficial  category,  the 
ratings  were  only  +1.  Inter¬ 
view  opinions  supported  the 
ratings.  “For  the  type  of  mis¬ 
sions  we  fly,  the  anti-G  sys¬ 
tem  is  satisfactory.”  During 
interviews,  spontaneous  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvements  to 
the  G-protection  system  were 
not  forthcoming.  However, 
when  some  newer  concepts  in 
G-protection  (pressure  breath¬ 
ing  and  fuller  coverage  G- 

"1 


Fifty  percent  (50%)  of  centrifuge 
subjects  experiencing  G-LOC  do  not 
recall  the  event  (Giaister,  1988) 


suits)  were  explained,  the 
pilots  were  enthusiastic  about 
their  potential  value. 

It  appears,  then,  that  CF-18 
operations  place  pilots  at  risk 
of  G-LOC,  and  while  the  cur¬ 
rent  G-protection  system  is 
satisfactory  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  G-LOC,  there  is 
room  for  improvement.  The 
operational  benefits  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  improved  G-protec¬ 
tion  system  -  one  that  would 
enable  pilots  to  forego  strain¬ 
ing  manoeuvres  at  medium  G- 
levels  -  warrants  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

Oxygen  system 

The  oxygen  system  was 
rated  as  neutral  and  the 
occurrence  rate  of  hypoxia 
was  very  low,  indications  of  a 
system  operating  satisfactori¬ 
ly.  There  were  problems  with 
regulator  reliability  several 
years  ago  but  they  have  been 
rectified.  Several  pilots  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  blinker  system 
on  the  regulator  would  pro¬ 
vide  visual  verification  of  the 
supply  of  sufficient  gas  or 
pure  oxygen.  They  felt  this 
may  enhance  flight  safety. 

Other  life  support 
equipment 

Other  life  support  equip¬ 
ment,  excluding  the  three 
types  just  discussed,  was 
rated  as  neutral.  This  could 


reflect  acceptable  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  equipment  or 
confidence  by  the  pilot  that 
the  performance  will  be 
acceptable  when  required.  As 
the  frequency  of  emergency 
conditions  in  CF-18  opera¬ 
tions  is  very  low,  real-life 
tests  for  the  equipment  are 
limited.  Over-confidence  in 
the  aircraft  could  foster  com¬ 
placency  about  the  life  sup¬ 
port  equipment.  At  the  June 
1990  Aircrew  Life  Support 
Equipment  meeting,  there  was 
discussion  that  CF-18  aircrew 
should  have  greater  familiari¬ 
ty  with  their  equipment. 
“When  they  [the  pilots]  get 
into  trouble,  they  don’t  know 
what  to  do  [with  their  kit].” 

The  pilots  raised  four  points 
during  interviews: 

(a)  shoulder  straps  of  the  har¬ 
ness  pull  off  under  high  G; 

(b)  arctic  survival  gear  is 
inadequate,  especially  for 
overnight  use; 

(c)  cold  weather  clothing  is 
cumbersome  in  the  cock¬ 
pit,  especially  when  an 
immersion  suit  and  life 
jacket  are  worn;  and 

(d)  they  also  have  reserva¬ 
tions  about  their  ability  to 
perform  ACM  while  wear¬ 
ing  an  immersion  suit. 

Comments  from  the  pilots 
suggest  that  the  CF  should  be 
developing  a  fully  integrated 
system  of  life  support  equip¬ 
ment. 
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Aircraft  Operations  Factor 


For  specific  types  of  mis¬ 
sions,  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness  was  rated  higher  and 
had  almost  twice  the  spread 
of  the  flight  safety  ratings.  As 
identified  previously,  the  Air¬ 
craft  Operations  Factor  had 
the  lowest  correlation 
between  flight  safety  and 
operational  effectiveness  of 
any  of  the  five  groups  of 
issues.  This  suggests  that  air¬ 
craft  operations  differ  some¬ 
what  in  their  effects  on  flight 
safety  and  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness.  The  graph  of  the  rat¬ 
ings  identifies  two  general 
groups:  those  associated  with 
operational  missions  (A/G, 
A/A,  basic  fighter  manoeu¬ 
vres,  air  combat  manoeuvres, 
and  mass  attacks)  and  those 
associated  with  non-opera- 
tional  flying  (air  displays, 
transit,  formation,  EFR 
approaches,  and  simulated 
emergencies). 

Neither  flight  safety  ratings 
nor  operational  effectiveness 
ratings  correlated  with  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  flown  for  the 
specific  operations  listed 
above.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  conclusion  that  different 
operations  have  different 
degrees  of  difficulty  and  prac¬ 
tice  requirements. 

Overall,  75%  of  pilots  report¬ 
ed  “close  calls”  in  their  flying 
operations.  The  incidents 
occurred  at  all  experience  lev¬ 
els,  from  1  to  1000  hours  on 
the  CF-18.  Fifty  percent 
(50%)  were  potential  mid-air 


collisions,  18%  were  depar¬ 
ture  from  controlled  flight, 
and  18%  were  potential  con¬ 
trolled  flight  into  terrain.  The 
departure  from  controlled 
flight  reports  are  less  than 
those  in  the  1  Air  Div  Survey 
(“one  third”)  and  the  FG  Sur¬ 
vey  (29%).  The  number  of 
reports  of  potential  controlled 
flight  into  terrain  accidents 
underscores  the  need  for  a 
ground  proximity  warning 
system  in  the  CF-18. 

Multiple 

operational  roles 

Squadrons  were  being  “re- 
roled”  during  the  period  of 
the  survey.  Some  squadrons 
recently  had  their  responsibil¬ 
ities  changed,  and  in  addition 
were  preparing  for  possible 
deployment  to  the  Middle 
East.  As  a  result,  many  pilots 
were  concerned  about  ambi¬ 
guity  and  lack  of  clarity  in 
their  roles.  As  illustrated  in 
the  flowchart  on  the  following 
page,  detrimental  ratings  for 
multiple  operational  roles  can 
be  attributed  to  the  effect  of 
direct  workload  (taskings) 
and  associated  training  work¬ 
load.  Some  pilots  suggested 
that  the  workload  would  be 
much  more  manageable  if  the 
squadrons  had  one,  clearly 
defined,  role.  Multi-role 
responsibilities  also  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  increase  in  study 
requirements. 

Many  pilots  suggested  that 
the  proposed  reassignment  of 


roles  would  not  reduce  the 
training  workload.  They  felt 
the  air-intercept  role  in 
Europe  would  simultaneously 
expand  from  day  VFR  to 
day/night  IFR.  They  also  felt 
that  some  air-to-ground  capa¬ 
bility  would  be  maintained  as 
a  NATO  commitment 
(although  not  to  Allied  Com¬ 
mand  Europe  Force  stan¬ 
dards). 

The  relatively  low  ratings  for 
A/G  flying  (see  page  11) 
reflect  dissatisfaction  with  the 
amount  of  training  in  those 
roles.  The  1  Air  Div  Survey 
found  that  most  pilots  felt 
uncomfortable  flying  at  250 
feet,  due  to  lack  of  “training 
oppoitunities/experience.” 

The  ratings  for  A/G  at  100 
feet  were  lower  than  for  A/G 
at  200  feet.  Some  of  that  dif¬ 
ference  was  due  to  the  lack  of 
training  at  100  feet.  Several 
squadrons  had  had  infrequent 
training  at  100  feet,  and  as  of 
May  1990  all  such  flying  was 
banned.  “They  do  it  once 
every  six  months,  and  by  the 
time  that  you  have  been  out 
there  a  couple  of  times  you 
just  start  feeling  comfort¬ 
able  with  the... switches  and 
all  that  stuff  and  then  it's 
over  for  another  six 
months.” 

The  ratings  also  reflect  the 
difficulty  of  the  task.  Some 
pilots  reported  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  flying  low-level 
increases  logarithmically. 
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“As  soon  as  you  go  down  to  100  feet 
you  have  to  devote  your  attention 

*  f  *><w  Y  ••  %  +  f  t 

totally  to  that  The  risk  of  something 
happening  ~  the  workload  -  doubles 
from  1000  to  250  feet  and  then 
doubles  again  at  100  feet  *  (CF-i8piiot) 


“You  can  fly  for  long  peri¬ 
ods  above  that  altitude. 

Your  systems,  radar.. .do 
most  of  your  work.  As  soon 
as  you  go  down  to  100  feet 
you  have  to  devote  your 
attention  totally  to  that.  The 
risk  of  something  happening 
-  the  workload  -  doubles 
from  1000  to  250  feet  and 
then  doubles  again  at  100 
feet.” 

Thus  if  the  skills  to  fly  at  low 
level  are  to  be  required  in  the 
future,  they  must  be  practised 
regularly.  “The  first  time 
anybody  does  it,  they’re 
going  to  (a)  scare  them¬ 
selves,  or  (b)  kill  themselves, 
either  by  running  into  the 
ground  or  someone  else  or 
getting  high  enough  that 


they  are  going  to  be  shot 
down.” 

Given  the  high  percentage  of 
potential  controlled  flight  into 
terrain  “close  calls”  reported 
(see  previous  page),  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  30%  of  respon¬ 
dents  to  the  FG  Survey 
thought  that  their  squadron's 


low-level  awareness  pro¬ 
gramme  was  inadequate.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  skills  to  fly  A/A 
missions  must  be  practised 
regularly.  As  discussed  on 
page  26,  pilots  reported  that 
A/A  skills  decay  as  quickly  as 
those  for  A/G,  and  that  ACM 
skills  decay  even  more  rapid¬ 
ly. 


Flowchart  for  Multiple  Operational  Roles 
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Pilots  considered  the  current  hours 
barely  adequate,  given  the  extent  of 
non-operational  flying. .. 


Available 
flying  time, 
air  displays,  and 
non-operational 
flying 

Flying  time  is  budgeted  per 
pilot.  In  squadrons,  avail¬ 
able  flying  time  is  a  function 
of  aircraft  serviceability  and 
manning  levels,  but  extra 
taskings  do  cause  some  differ¬ 
ences  between  squadrons. 

Pilot  ratings  for  available  fly¬ 
ing  time  were  scattered 
because  of  these  factors,  and 
due  to  the  pending  reduction 
in  flying  hours  from  240  to 
210  per  pilot,  per  year.  Most 
pilots  were  opposed  to  any 
reduction  from  240  hours.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure,  the  current  mean 
monthly  hours  flown  across 
the  three  Wings  at  the  time  of 


the  survey  was  16.6.  This 
equates  to  an  average  of  199 
hours  per  pilot  per  year.  This 
low  value  may  reflect  season¬ 
al  fluctuations  and  the  time  of 
data  collection. 

Pilots  considered  the  current 
hours  barely  adequate,  given 
the  extent  of  non-operational 
flying,  and  the  expectation 
that  the  proposed  re-roling 
will  actually  increase  training 
requirements.  They  reported 
that  about  40  of  their  nominal 
240  hours  is  wasted  back¬ 
seat,  transit,  or  “bull”  flying. 
These  reports  were  consistent 
across  squadrons,  and  are  also 
consistent  with  the  flying 


hour  allocations  of  some 
squadrons. 

Non-operational  flying 
reduces  the  number  of  hours 
available  for  upgrade  or  con¬ 
tinuation  training.  Some  train¬ 
ing  schedules  have  been  mod¬ 
ified  due  to  the  lack  of  avail¬ 
able  hours. 

Air  displays  received  the  low¬ 
est  rating  among  issues  within 
the  Aircraft  Operations  Fac¬ 
tor.  They  are  very  satisfying 
for  some  pilots  and  are  seen 
as  contributing  to  operational 
effectiveness,  by  generating 
public  support  for  the  CF-18. 
Many,  however,  see  them  as 
using  available  flying  time, 
particularly  in  transit.  There 
was  also  concern  about  the 
effect  of  display  flying  on  the 
CF-18  Fatigue  Life  Manage¬ 
ment  Programme. 

The  limited  fidelity  of  current 
CF-18  simulators  makes  it 
unlikely  that  reductions  in  fly¬ 
ing  time  could  be  compensat¬ 
ed  for  by  increased  simulator 
flying,  even  if  problems  with 
reliability  and  lack  of  instruc¬ 
tors  were  solved. 

Current  simulators  are  suited 
for  procedures  training  and 
for  some  aspects  of  instru¬ 
ment  flight  but  not  for  all 
aspects  of  continuation  train¬ 
ing. 


Hours  per  Month  Flown  by 
CF-1 8  Pilots  (all  squadrons) 

(Averaged  over  minimum  of  4  months 
BETWEEN  1  JAN  AND  31  AUG  90) 
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Months 


34 


CF-1 8  Pilot  Training 
from  Selection  to  Completion  of 
First  Operational  Tour 


1983  1986-1990 


Basic  Officer  Training  Course 

Second  Language  Training 

Primary  Flying  Training 
Aeromedical  and  Survival  Training 
and  Air  Force  Indoctrination 


□  Basic  Officer 
Training 

0  Primary  Flying  and  Fighter 
Pilot  Selection  Phase 

H!  Fighter  Pilot 
ill  Training  Phase 


Basic  /  Advanced  Flying  Training 


On  the  Job  Training 

Basic  Fighter  Training 
(419Sqn) 

CF-1 8  Operational  Training 
(41 0  Sqn) 


First  Operational  Squadron  Posting 
(409,41 6,421 ,425,433,439,441 ) 


11|  Wingman/ CRT  Training 


111  Wingman 

§§§  Element  Lead  /  AFC  Training 


Element  Lead 


Section  Lead  Training 


■  Section  Lead 

Mass  Attack  Lead  (optional) 


& 
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Training  Factor 


While  no  issue  within  the 
Training  Factor  actually 
received  a  detrimental  rating 
on  flight  safety  or  operational 
effectiveness,  five  issues  were 


rated  as  neutral:  spatial  disori¬ 
entation  training,  training  of 
supervisors,  studying  CF-18 
systems  (AOIs),  studying  tac¬ 
tics,  and  basic  aeromedical 


training.  Since  any  training 
initiative  should  produce  at 
least  some  small  margin  of 
benefit  for  the  trainee,  these 


five  training  factors  require 
attention. 


Spatial 

disorientation 


quality  and  consistency  of 
this  lecture  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  interest  of  the 
flight  surgeon. 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  FG  Safety 
Survey,  all  CF-18  pilots 
within  FG  were  grounded 
until  they  completed  a 
squadron  level  spatial  dis¬ 
orientation  familiarization 
flight.  In  general,  this 
demonstration  was  incon¬ 
sistent  and  superficial,  and 
was  not  based  on  estab¬ 
lished  principles  of  disori¬ 
entation  physiology. 

Most  pilots  interviewed  in  the 


there’s  a  book  and  a  Barany 
chair  when  you  go  through 
the  initial  route”  or,  “basi¬ 
cally  none,  that  could  be 
improved  a  little  bit  1 
think.” 

In  1974,  an  AGARD  working 
group  addressed  the  issue  of 
spatial  disorientation  training 
and  produced  24  recommen¬ 
dations  (Benson,  1974).  Two 
are  particularly  relevant  to  the 
CF  situation: 

•  orientation/disorientation 
training  should  be  given 
both  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air;  and 

•  aircrew  should  never  hear 


training 

Pilots  rated  spatial  disorien¬ 
tation  training  the  lowest 
of  all  issues  within  the  Train¬ 
ing  group. 

At  present  spatial  disorienta¬ 
tion  training  is  offered  to 
CF-18  pilots  in  three  forms  in 
their  flying  careers. 

1.  During  initial  aeromedical 
training,  pilots  receive  spa¬ 
tial  disorientation  lectures 
and  supplementary  films 
presented  by  aeromedical 
training  personnel,  many  of 
whom  have  limited  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  A  few  basic  vestibular 
illusions  are  demonstrated 
using  the  Barany  chair  or 
the  Vertigon. 

2.  During  the  initial  instru¬ 
ment  test  phase  on  Tutors, 
pilots  receive  a  spatial  dis¬ 
orientation  lecture  present¬ 
ed  by  a  flight  surgeon.  The 


present  survey  did  not  find 
the  experience  (item  3,  above) 
particularly  useful  or  informa¬ 
tive.  “In  flying  practice  we 
go  up... and  put  each  other 
into  an  unusual  attitude. 
With  the  guy's  eyes  closed 
the  other  pilot  will  fly  the 
aircraft  into  an  unusual  atti¬ 
tude  and  safely  recover.” 

When  pilots  were  asked 
specifically,  “what  spatial 
disorientation  training  do  you 
get  during  your  career,”  the 
responses  were  fairly  consis¬ 
tent.  (<Briefings,  that’s  all, 


about  disorientation  without 
being  given  instruction  on 
how  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  flight. 

Neither  of  these  two  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  effec¬ 
tively  actioned  by  the  CF, 
even  though  Canada  was  well 
represented  on  the  working 
group. 

Recent  improvements  in  spa¬ 
tial  disorientation  simulators 
may  make  ground  simulation 
more  effective  for  spatial  dis¬ 
orientation  training  than  in- 


“I  see  [a  spatial  disorientation  trainer] 
as  an  essential  asset  l  think  that’s 
one  of  the  most  essential  things  that 
we  do  not  have  with  this  airplane...” 

(CF-18  pilot) 
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flight  exposure.  Several  com¬ 
panies  are  now  producing 
advanced  spatial  disorienta¬ 
tion  trainers.  These  trainers 
can  reproduce  known  spatial 
disorientation  illusions  and 
allow  the  subject  to  “fly”  out 
of  the  illusion.  Most  pilots 
interviewed  were  positive 
about  the  use  of  such  trainers. 
“I  see  it  as  an  essential  asset. 
I  think  that’s  one  of  the 
most  essential  things  that  we 
do  not  have  with  this  air¬ 
plane  and  we’ve  killed  a  few 
people  already  learning  the 
hard  way.”  Another  pilot  saw 
it  for  its  future  potential:  “I 
think  it  would  definitely  be 
an  asset,  especially  for  the 
glass  cockpit,  which  you  are 
going  to  see  more  in  the 
future,  and  with  the  perfor¬ 
mance  that  we  have  now  it 
is  only  going  to  increase.” 

The  majority  of  pilots  felt  this 
form  of  training  would  be 
most  beneficial  if  it  were 
offered  twice  in  a  pilot's 
career:  sometime  after  soloing 
on  the  Tutor,  and  again  during 
CF-5  lead-in  training.  They 
agreed  that  the  first  exposure 
should  be  general  in  nature 
with  the  second  exposure 
more  specific  for  the  types  of 
spatial  disorientation  prob¬ 


lems  expected  in  the  CF-5 
and  CF-18  environment. 

As  a  result  of  the  FG  Survey, 
ten  CF  pilots  visited  the 
USN’s  multi-place  spatial  dis¬ 
orientation  demonstrator  in 
Pensacola,  Florida  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  feasibility  of  con¬ 
tracting  out  spatial  disorienta¬ 
tion  training.  The  group  found 
the  illusions  to  be  extremely 
effective  and  potentially  use¬ 
ful  for  CF  pilots.  However, 
the  device  was  limited  by  its 
inability  to  allow  pilots  to  fly 
out  of  the  demonstrated  illu¬ 
sion.  With  this  information 
Comd  AIRCOM  formed  a 
group  to  examine  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  purchasing  an  advanced 
spatial  disorientation  trainer 
for  the  CF.  The  HFWG  joined 
with  the  Air  Command  group 
and  visited  three  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  advanced  spatial  disori¬ 
entation  trainers  (see  Spatial 
Disorientation  Trainer  —  Trip 
Report,  1990).  Of  the  three 
companies  visited,  two  were 
judged  to  have  the  potential 
for  producing  a  suitable  spa¬ 
tial  disorientation  trainer  for 
the  CF  within  an  acceptable 
period  of  time.  Although  the 
trainers  currently  available 
from  both  companies  had  lim¬ 
itations,  it  was  felt  that  these 


problems  could  easily  be  rec¬ 
tified  with  close  liaison 
between  the  purchaser  and  the 
manufacturer. 

The  important  issue  of  interim 
spatial  disorientation  training 
for  CF-18  pilots  was  also 
addressed  during  the  compa¬ 
ny  visits.  Two  options  were 
identified: 

1.  The  USN  may  contract  out 
training  to  the  CF  on  its 
multi-place  spatial  disori¬ 
entation  demonstrator. 

2.  Both  manufacturers  offered 
to  provide  spatial  disorien¬ 
tation  training  to  CF  pilots 
at  their  facilities  while  the 
CF  awaits  delivery  of  its 
own  spatial  disorientation 
trainer. 

Centrifuge/G- 
stress  training 

Centrifuge/G-stress  train¬ 
ing  was  rated  to  have  a 
moderately  beneficial  effect 
on  both  flight  safety  and  oper¬ 
ational  effectiveness.  The 
interviews  supported  the  rat¬ 
ings. 

The  quality  of  the  training 
was  regarded  as  superior.  “I 

thought  it  [centrifuge  train¬ 
ing]  was  outstanding.  That 


I  thought  it  [centrifuge  training]  was  outstanding.  That 
was  one  of  the  few  things  that  I’ve  done  in  this  air  force 
that  has  given  me  a  tangible  tool  with  which  to  deal  with 
the  day-to-day  rigours  of  flying  this  airplane.  I  wish  that 
I’d  had  this  course  fifteen  years  ago.  ”  (cf-is pilot) 
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was  one  of  the  few  things 
that  I’ve  done  in  this  air 
force  that  has  given  me  a 
tangible  tool  with  which  to 
deal  with  the  day  to  day 
rigours  of  flying  this  air¬ 
plane.  I  wish  that  I’d  had 
this  course  fifteen  years 
ago.” 

Strong  concerns,  however, 
were  expressed  about  the 
availability  of  the  training 
programme,  which  probably 
pulled  the  overall  rating 
downward.  For  mostly  admin¬ 
istrative  reasons,  CF  cen¬ 
trifuge  training  has  not  been 
fully  utilized.  Forty-one  per¬ 
cent  (41%)  of  aircrew  in 
CF-18  squadrons  in  Canada 
had  not  received  the  training 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The 
pilots  interviewed  recom¬ 
mended  that  centrifuge  train¬ 
ing  be  offered  twice  in  a 
pilot's  flying  career: 

1.  during  basic  jet  training, 
without  a  G-suit;  and 

2.  during  basic  fighter  train¬ 
ing,  with  a  G-suit. 

In  addition,  pilots  who  had 
been  exposed  to  the  CF  cen¬ 
trifuge  programme  stated  that 
the  provision  of  a  centre 
control  stick  with  man-in-the- 
loop  capability,  and  an 
increased  G-onset  rate  would 
make  the  training  programme 
more  realistic. 

Aeromedical 

training 

Basic  aeromedical  training 
was  not  controversial.  It 
was  rated  beneficial  for  flight 
safety  and  neutral  for  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  During 


interviews,  however,  it 
appeared  that  the  same  could 
not  be  said  for  continuation 
aeromedical  training.  “Our 
tri-annual  aeromedical 
training  was  an  absolute 
waste  of... most  of  a  full 
day  -  showing  us  films  and 
talking  to  us  about  things 
that  we  know  more  about 
than  they  do.”  Pilots  sug¬ 
gested  that  continuation 
aeromedical  training  could  be 
improved  by  using  videotapes 
and  providing  more  relevant 
information  on  topics  such  as 
G-LOC  and  spatial  disorienta¬ 
tion.  This  suggestion  parallels 
that  of  the  CF  Aeromedical 
Training  Programme  Policy 
Review  Workshop  (January 
1990).  The  workshop  partici¬ 
pants  also  recommended  that 
continuation  aeromedical 
training  be  presented  on  an 
“as  required”  basis  by  local 
flight  surgeons,  assisted  by 
squadron  aeromedical  staff. 
No  action  appears  to  have 
been  taken  on  these  recom¬ 
mendations. 

CF-18  skill 
requirements 

The  CF-18  was  designed  to 
have  a  multi-mission 
capability  with  enhanced  sen¬ 
sor  and  weapon  systems.  It 
was  to  replace  aircraft  that 
were  flown  by  two  operators. 
To  achieve  this,  a  high  level 


of  automation  was  employed 
(Merriman  &  Moore,  1984). 
The  increased  capability  of 
the  aircraft  systems,  com¬ 
pared  with  its  predecessors, 
has  resulted  in  missions  and 
associated  pilot  tasks  being 
more  complicated.This  has 
also  resulted  in  a  change  in 
emphasis  of  the  pilot's  tasks  - 
from  simple  perception  and 
manual  control,  to  keeping 
track  of  the  status  of  a  com¬ 
plex  system  and  selecting/ 
implementing  complex  proce¬ 
dures  appropriate  to  changing 
operational  situations.  The 
emphasis  of  flying  skills  has 
changed  from  the  traditional 
“psychomotor”  skills  associ¬ 
ated  with  piloting  to  procedu¬ 
ral  and  systems  management 
skills. 

Psychomotor  skills,  typically, 
are  overleamed  and  decay 
quite  slowly.  The  procedural 
skills  required  for  the  CF-18 
are  more  difficult  to  learn,  are 
not  easily  overleamed,  and 
decay  relatively  quickly 
(Rose  1989).  Thus,  the 
change  in  skills  required  for 
flying  the  CF-18  changes  the 
training  requirement,  and 
emphasizes  the  need  for  prac¬ 
tice  to  retain  the  procedural 
skills.  “Because  of  the  way 
they  designed  the  airplane  it 
requires  more  training  to 
get  proficient  at  it.”  CF-18 
operations  also  require  pilots 


'‘Because  of  the  way  they  designed 
the  airplane  it  requires  more  training 
to  get  proficient  at  it.”  (CF-wpum 
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to  make  accurate  judgements 
of  distance,  relative  veloci¬ 
ties,  and  so  on,  in  a  variety  of 
flying  conditions.  Again,  such 
skills  require  regular  practice. 

In  most  cases,  proficiency  at 
the  necessary  skills  cannot  be 
measured  objectively. 
Although  some  skills  -  such 
as  bombing  accuracy,  missile 
release,  and  gun  work  -  could 
be  measured  on  an  instru¬ 
mented  range,  the  majority 
must  be  judged  by  more  expe¬ 
rienced  pilots.  The  standards 
by  which  skills  are  judged  are 
dependent  upon  instructor  and 
supervisor  experience  and 
their  ability  to  accurately 
assess  the  performance  of 
other  pilots. 

Standard  of 
graduating 
CF-18  pilots 

In  general,  the  Operational 
Training  Unit  (OTU)  course 
material  was  seen  as  excel¬ 
lent.  The  1  Air  Div  Survey 
reported  that  most  pilots  were 
satisfied  with  the  training  they 
received  at  419  and  410 
squadrons.  Eighty-seven  per¬ 
cent  (87%)  of  the  respondents 
to  the  FG  Survey  reported 
that  the  training  was  sufficient 
to  fit  into  combat  readiness 
training  (CRT)  on  squadron. 


although  5%  thought  that 
inadequate  or  rushed  training 
might  have  been  a  factor  in 
accidents.  In  interviews,  the 
reduction  of  OTU  training 
from  85  to  72  hours  was  gen¬ 
erally  seen  as  having  passed 
on  an  additional  13  hours 
training  burden  to  the  opera¬ 
tional  squadrons. 

The  graduating  standard  was 
viewed  as  positive,  but  given 
lower  ratings  than  OTU  train¬ 
ing.  A  few  pilots  thought  that 
the  standard  has  not  been 
applied  uniformly,  due  to 
pressure  to  meet  quotas. 
Instructor  pilots  (IPs)  saw  the 
graduating  standard  as  gener¬ 
ally  good,  but  some  thought 
that  a  few  pilots  “slipped 
through  the  system”  and 
should  not  have  graduated. 
The  paperwork  burden  associ¬ 
ated  with  failing  a  student 
was  seen  as  a  disincentive  to 
such  action. 

DPs  with  experience  of  the 
standards  in  other  services  are 
more  critical  of  the  CF  stan¬ 
dard.  Apparent  fluctuations  in 
the  standard  from  course  to 
course  are  seen  to  be  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  trainees,  rather 
than  the  OTU. 

Some  are  concerned  that,  due 
to  the  low  experience  levels 


Instructor  pilots  (IPs)  saw  the 
graduating  standard  as  generally 
good,  but  some  thought  that  a  few~l~ 
pilots  slipped  through  the  system...” 


E 


in  the  operational  squadrons, 
the  pilot  who  just  meets  the 
graduation  standard  may  have 
difficulty  in  developing  into  a 
“good  fighter  pilot.”  Exam¬ 
ples  were  cited  to  support  the 
concern  that  the  standard 
taught  at  the  OTU  may 
decline  once  on  squadron. 

Airmanship 

The  effect  of  airmanship  on 
flight  safety  and  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness  was  rated 
as  very  beneficial.  There  was 
general  agreement  during 
interviews  that  airmanship  is 
a  necessary  quality,  but  con¬ 
fusion  existed  about  how  to 
define  the  term. 

If  one  accepts  airmanship  as 
the  appropriate  application  of 
skills  and  knowledge  to  the 
situation  at  hand,  then  appro¬ 
priate  resources  are  necessary 
to  develop  those  skills  and 
knowledge.  In  addition  to  rel¬ 
evant  publications  and  docu¬ 
ments,  highly  experienced  air¬ 
crew  are  necessary  on  squad¬ 
ron,  for  they  are  the  medium 
through  which  airmanship  is 
imparted  to  junior  pilots 
(Flight  Safety  Review,  1984). 
Adequate  time  must  also  be 
made  available  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  where  the  trainee  can 
develop  and  apply  his  or  her 
newly  learned  skills. 

This  approach  to  airmanship 
development  has  worked  well 
for  the  CF  in  the  past.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  existing  manning 
levels  and  workload  demands 
on  most  squadrons  are  reduc¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  this 
approach.  The  CF,  and  in  par- 
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ticular  the  CF-18  community, 
is  short  of  both  highly  experi¬ 
enced  pilots  and  available 
time.  This  can  result  in  a  pro¬ 
longed,  and  in  some  cases  less 
than  optimal  development  of 
airmanship  ability. 

Other  air  forces  are  experi¬ 
encing  similar  problems  with 
decreasing  pilot  experience 
levels.  Some  have  taken  steps 
to  enhance  airmanship  devel¬ 
opment  and  reduce  incident 
rates  through  the  introduction 
of  various  training  pro¬ 
grammes.  Subjects  covered 
generally  include  aircrew 
decision  making,  situational 
awareness  during  complex 
tactical  missions,  policy  and 
regulations,  command  author¬ 
ity,  use  of  available  resources, 
and  the  development  of  inter¬ 
personal  and  communication 
skills. 

The  Aircrew  Coordination 
Training  programme  is  the 
USN's  attempt  to  improve  air¬ 
manship  and  reduce  personnel 
cause  factors  in  aircraft 
mishaps.  Initial  feedback  has 
been  very  positive.  Where 
these  airmanship  programmes 
have  teen  initiated,  user  com¬ 
munities  have  demonstrated  a 
significant  decrease  in  mishap 
rate  (Alkov,  1990).  The 
USAF  is  developing  a  pro¬ 
gramme  called  Tactical  Task 
Training  for  its  Tactical  Air 
Forces,  modeled  after  the  suc¬ 
cessful  USN  programme. 
Independent  research  indi¬ 
cates  that  these  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  programmes  “can  reduce 
the  rate  of  aircrew  error  and 
thereby  prevent  accidents” 
(Diehl,  1990). 


Supervision  of 
flying  and 
experience  of 
supervisors 

These  two  human  factors 
issues  were  rated  under 
the  Organizational  Factor,  but 
because  of  their  close  rela¬ 
tionship  to  some  of  the  Train¬ 
ing  Factor  issues,  they  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  section. 

Supervision  of  flying  was 
rated  as  having  a  slightly  ben¬ 
eficial  effect  on  flight  safety 
and  having  a  neutral  effect  on 
operational  effectiveness. 
Supervision  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  skills 
needed  to  fly  the  CF-18,  and 
to  the  development  of  good 
airmanship.  The  supervision 
of  flying  appears  to  be  a  func¬ 
tion  of  workload,  squadron 
experience  levels,  and  super¬ 
visor  experience.  The  work¬ 
load  of  non-flying  related 
duties  draws  the  supervisor 
away  from  his  task  of  directly 
supervising  the  line  pilots. 

Decreasing  squadron  experi¬ 
ence  levels  increase  the  need 
for  effective  supervision,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  experienced  Cap¬ 
tains  (“old  crusties”)  are  not 
on  squadron.  As  the  experi¬ 
ence  levels  of  supervisors 
decrease,  there  is  a  corre¬ 
sponding  loss  in  their  ability 
to  pass  on  the  “good  gen”  that 
has  traditionally  contributed 
to  the  development  of  airman¬ 
ship  in  junior  pilots.  The  end 
result  can  lead  to  a  slow  ero¬ 
sion  of  the  line  pilot’s  “com¬ 
mon  sense”  knowledge  and 
airmanship. 


There  was  concern  that,  if  the 
majority  of  the  supervisors  on 
a  squadron  were  inexperi¬ 
enced  at  the  same  time  that 
the  bulk  of  the  squadron  was 
composed  of  junior  pilots, 
this  could  lead  to  a  “blind 
leading  the  blind”  situation. 

The  current  level  of  experi¬ 
ence  of  supervisors  was  rated 
as  having  a  neutral  effect  on 
both  flight  safety  and  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  Data 
available  for  1989  show  that 
the  mean  flying  experience 
for  CF-18  supervisors  was 
521  hours  compared  to  a 
mean  of  488  hours  for  all 
other  CF-18  pilots.  Thus  the 
ratio  of  supervisor  to  pilot 
experience  levels  is  low,  and  a 
significant  number  of  line 
pilots  have  more  experience 
on  type  than  some  supervi¬ 
sors.  This  situation  is  seen  to 
be  a  result  of  attrition  and 
career  and  posting  policies. 

Career  policies  were  seen  to 
exacerbate  the  effects  of  attri¬ 
tion  on  experience  levels.  In 
addition  to  turnover,  they 
cause  experienced  captains 
and  supervisors  to  be  posted 
out  of  a  squadron  to  fill 
vacancies  created  by  other 
experienced  pilots  who  have 
taken  their  release. 

Career  policies  have  also 
caused  supervisors  without 
fighter/CF-18  background  to 
be  posted  into  the  community. 
This  has  created  difficulty  for 
both  the  supervisors  and  the 
squadrons,  as  discussed  in  the 
1984  Flight  Safety  Review. 
These  supervisors  must  learn 
the  complexities  of  CF-18 
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operations  while  developing 
proficiency,  upgrading  on  the 
aircraft,  performing  their  non¬ 
flying  related  duties,  and 
supervising  their  subordi¬ 
nates.  They  have  difficulty 
sharing  these  various 
demands  for  their  time.  Credi¬ 
bility  as  a  supervisor  is 
important,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
achieve  if  the  average  line 
pilot  believes  he/she  knows 
more  about  CF-18  operations 
than  the  supervisor. 

Unit  training  schedules  are 
also  affected  as  priority  is 
often  given  to  completing  the 
supervisor’s  flying  pro¬ 
gramme  so  that  he/she  can  be 
utilized  as  flight  lead. 

Training  of 
supervisors 

Ratings  on  this  issue  were 
neutral,  but  were  among 
the  lowest  of  all  Training  Fac¬ 
tor  issues.  Supervisors  report¬ 
ed  receiving  little  in  the  way 
of  formal  supervisory  skills 
training  to  assist  them  in  per¬ 
forming  their  supervisory 


Supervisors  reported  receiving  little 
in  the  way  of  formal  supervisory 
skills  training  to  assist  them  in 
performing  their  supervisory  tasks. 
“You  really  can’t  rate  that  in  terms 
of  quality  because  you  don’t  get 
any."  (cf-is pilot) 


tasks.  “You  really  can’t  rate 
that  in  terms  of  quality 
because  you  don’t  get  any.” 
“I  received  no  training  at  all 
in  how  to  improve  myself  as 
a  flying  supervisor.”  This  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  emphasis 
having  been  placed  on  practi¬ 
cal  “on  the  job”  development 
of  these  skills  versus  academ¬ 
ic  training. 

Most  unit  supervisors  (87%) 
had  attended  Staff  School  but 
the  course  was  viewed  as  pri¬ 
marily  a  preparatory  course 
for  staff  writing  and  other 
associated  skills  and  not  for 
supervisory  skills  develop- 


Supervisor  Training  Courses1  - 
Numbers  of  Attendees 


Total2 


MDC 


MDC  =  Management  Development  Course 

FSC  =  Flying  Supervisors  Course 

SS  =  Staff  School 

SC  =  Staff  College 

1 .  Numbers  reflect  training  status  of  supervisors  as  of  8  Jan  91 

2.  Total  number  of  supervisors,  by  rank,  as  of  8  Jan  91 


ment.  The  course  curriculum 
currently  contains  Staff  and 
Leadership  studies  that 
include  management  and 
supervisory  skills,  but  these 
skills  do  not  appear  to  be 
emphasized.  The  Flying 
Supervisors’  Course  has  been 
a  disappointment  to  many 
who  have  taken  it.  The  course 
content  is  generally  viewed  as 
insufficient  to  impart  the 
skills  and  knowledge  needed 
to  effectively  supervise. 

The  Management  Develop¬ 
ment  Course  focuses  on  the 
supervisory  skills  necessary 
for  effective  leadership.  It  is 
generally  well  regarded,  but 
has  only  18  positions  per  year 
for  aircrew.  Only  15%  of  cur¬ 
rent  CF-18  supervisors  have 
attended  this  course. 

Most  supervisors  would  wel¬ 
come  some  formal  manage¬ 
ment/supervisory  skills  train¬ 
ing  and  felt  that  attendance  on 
these  courses  should  be 
increased.  Instruction  in  time, 
resource  and  personnel  man¬ 
agement,  problem  solving  and 
decision  making  techniques, 
and  interpersonal  skills  would 
be  beneficial. 
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Personnel  and  Organizational  Factors 


Pilot 

experience 

The  interviews  identified  a 
widely  held  opinion  that 
there  has  been  a  significant 
loss  of  experience  due  to  attri¬ 
tion  in  recent  years,  and  that 
this  has  adversely  affected 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness.  The  1  Air  Div 
Survey  noted  that  “overall 
experience  levels  are  low  and 
will  decrease  further”  and  that 
this  was  affecting  flight  safety 
and  operational  effectiveness. 

The  concerns  about  experi¬ 
ence  levels  expressed  in  the 
1984  Flight  Safety  Review 
appear  to  have  been  unheed¬ 
ed. 


As  explained  below,  the  fac¬ 
tors  having  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  effect  on  experience  lev¬ 
els  are  career  policies  and 
pilot  attrition.  To  a  lesser 
extent,  experience  levels  are 
also  affected  by  the  manning 
levels  in  the  squadrons.  The 
low  manning  levels  in  train¬ 
ing  squadrons  require  that 
pilots  be  posted  out  of  opera¬ 
tional  squadrons  to  maintain 
the  training  effort  (which  is 
trying  to  compensate  for  attri¬ 
tion).  As  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  graph  (below 
left),  mean  time  on  squadron 
at  the  time  of  the  survey  was 
only  15.8  months.  Officer 
development  requirements 
also  have  a  slight  effect  on 
experience  levels,  through 


attendance  at  Staff  School  and 
other  courses. 

The  second  graph  on  this 
page  (below  right)  shows  the 
ratings  for  pilot  experience  on 
the  CF-18.  The  perceived 
value  of  flying  experience  is 
reflected  in  the  ratings.  This  is 
consistent  with  published 
studies,  which  have  shown 
that  pilot  experience,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  experience  on  type, 
are  negatively  correlated  with 
accident  rate  (Borowsky, 

1981;  Miholick,  1984). 

To  explore  the  implications  of 
the  different  ratings  for  pilot 
experience  on  the  CF-18,  the 
same  groupings  were  used  to 
weight  the  profiles  for  experi- 


Perceived  Value  of  CF-1 8 
Flying  Experience  (hours) 


-5  0  +5 


Operational  Effectiveness 
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Number  of  Pitots 
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CF-1 8  Pilot  Experience  Levels  1 985-1 989 


The  accompanying  bar  graphs  include  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  following  squadrons:  409, 
410, 416, 419, 421, 425, 433, 439,  and  441. 
Flying  hours  were  calculated  for  each  calen¬ 
dar  year.  The  number  above  the  bars  indicate 
the  average  total  fighter  flying  hours  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  T33  and  Tutor  aircraft)  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  in  that  category.  The  lower  population  in 
the  1989  graph  reflects  the  fact  that  the  flying 
hours  for  pilots  as  reported  on  form  CF465 
were  not  submitted  for  two  squadrons  in  that 
year.  The  graphs  show  large  fluctuations  in 
the  experience  levels,  from  year  to  year.  This 
is  probably  a  function  of  the  small  numbers 
of  pilots  in  each  category. 


1985 

E3  Supervisor*  n  -  20 

n  Non-Supervisor*  n  ■  55 

1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 


1986 

ESI  Supervisors  n  -  28 
E3  Noo Supervisors  n  -  86 


0  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 


1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 

CF-1 8  Flying  Hours 
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1987 

EH  Supervisor*  n  -  32 
□  Non-Supervisor*  n  - 105 


- - 

2246  ’  ^ 


251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 


1989 

E3  Supervisor*  n  -  44 
E3  Non- Supervisors  n  - 1 23 


1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 

CF-1 8  Flying  Hours 
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ence,  for  each  year,  shown  in 
the  graph  on  page  42.  The 
number  of  pilots  in  each 
experience  category  (1-250, 
251-500, 501-750,  and  so  on) 
was  then  multiplied  by  the 
relative  “weights”  for  each 
category,  taken  from  the  pilot 
ratings.  When  summed,  the 
results  give  an  overall  index 
of  the  pilot  “resource”  for 
each  year,  for  line  pilots  and 
supervisors.  From  1985  to 
1989,  the  supervisor:pilot 
“resource  ratio”  declined 
from  1:1.95  to  1:2.58.  This 
dramatizes  the  pilots'  percep¬ 
tions  that  experience  levels 


have  decreased  significantly 
in  the  past  five  years. 

As  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  flowchart,  the  loss  of 
experience  from  the  squad¬ 
rons  was  seen  as  affecting 
operational  effectiveness 
directly.  It  also  affected  the 
development  of  other 
squadron  pilots  through  inter¬ 
ruptions  to  the  continuity  and 
upgrade  programme.  The 
losses  were  also  seen  to  affect 
the  supervision  of  flying, 
because  older,  more  experi¬ 
enced  pilots  were  not  avail¬ 
able  to  monitor  less  experi¬ 


enced  pilots.  Similarly  the 
“old  crusties”  were  not  avail¬ 
able  for  pilots  to  talk  to,  and 
“shoot  the  breeze”  with,  on 
flying  problems. 

Pilots  at  the  1-250  hours  level 
have  an  obvious  negative 
effect  on  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness.  “When  we  get  roll¬ 
over  in  June  or  July,  well 
we’re  not  operational.. .and 
it  is  a  task  to  go  to  tactical.” 
Responses  to  other  topics  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  negative  effect 
on  flight  safety  is  because  the 
upgrading  programmes  of  the 
more  experienced  pilots  are 
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interrupted  as  each  new  group 
of  pilots  arrives  on  squadron 
and  is  brought  up  to  limited 
combat  ready  status. 

At  each  level  of  upgrade 
training,  pilots  require  super¬ 
vision  by  a  pilot  qualified  at 
the  next  higher  level.  Thus, 
the  arrival  on  squadron  of  five 
newly-graduated  pilots  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  upgrade  and 
continuation  training  of  five 
element  leads,  or  section 
leads,  as  they  complete  the  35 
flights  necessary  to  achieve 
combat  readiness.  This,  in 
turn,  interferes  with  the 
upgrade  and  continuation 
training  of  five  other  more 
experienced  pilots,  who  may 
be  training  as  section  leads 
(20  flights  required).  More 
time  must  be  put  into  brief¬ 
ings  and  debriefings  in  which 
inexperienced  pilots  are 
included.  Current  manning 
levels  permit  no  “slack”  for 
other  activities  while  this  situ¬ 
ation  persists.  In  an  attempt  to 
counter  these  problems,  two 
squadrons  at  Cold  Lake  com¬ 
bined  their  training  pro¬ 
grammes  (Summer  1990). 

The  results,  apparently,  were 
very  successful. 

Interviews  suggested  that  the 
loss  of  experienced  pilots  due 
to  attrition  was  leading  to 
complacency  about  their  fly¬ 


ing  abilities  in  some  pilots  of 
intermediate  experience. 

These  pilots  had  rapidly 
become  “senior”  on  a  squad¬ 
ron  but  may  have  been 
unaware  of  their  limitations. 
The  loss  of  experienced  pilots 
was  also  thought  to  be  affect¬ 
ing  the  training  in  419  and 
410  squadrons,  as  the  experi¬ 
ence  levels  of  the  IPs 
declined.  This  effect  is  exac¬ 
erbated  by  short  postings, 
when  pilots  who  have  not 
completed  one  full  opera¬ 
tional  tour  are  posted  into 
training  positions. 

The  situation  has  been 
described  in  a  previous  USN 
study.  “Analyses  show  that 
the  rate  of  pilot  error  mishap 
tends  to  decrease  as  pilots’ 
flight  experience  increase... 
Therefore... as  the  experience 
level  of... aviators  decline,  the 
mishap  rate  will  increase.  The 
.experience  levels  of... instruc¬ 
tor  pilots  would  also  tend  to 
decrease,  thereby  contributing 
both  directly  and  indirectly  to 
an  increased  mishap  rate.” 
(Borowsky,  1986). 

In  summary,  experience  levels 
are  primarily  a  function  of 
career  policies  and  attrition. 

In  turn,  the  experience  levels 
on  squadron  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  effect  on  the  overall 
quality  of  flying,  the  upgrade 


and  continuation  training  pro¬ 
gramme,  the  supervision  of 
flying,  briefing  and  debriefing 
times,  and  the  exchange  of 
expertise.  Finally,  experience 
has  some  effect  on  the  non¬ 
flying  related  workload,  as 
discussed  under  that  heading. 


Pilot 

attrition 

This  was  not  an  issue  rated 
by  the  pilots,  but  it  was 
common  to  many  of  their 
explanations  for  low,  or  detri¬ 
mental,  ratings  of  other 
issues.  The  ADM  (Per)  Pilot 
Get  Well  Programme,  which 
is  discussed  later,  was  a 
response  to  a  general  attrition 
problem  among  CF  fixed- 
wing  pilots.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  table  (page  45)  summa¬ 
rizes  the  attrition  records  for 
pilots  who  have  taken  their 
releases  from  CF-18  squad¬ 
rons.  Although  the  numbers 
are  small,  they  represent  a 
significant  percentage  of  any 
one  squadron.  The  numbers  in 
the  model  of  CF-18  pilot 
postings  (page  46)  show  at 
which  stage,  in  their  career, 
pilots  with  more  than  70 
hours  on  the  CF-18  have 
taken  their  releases. 

Attrition  has  an  obvious  effect 
on  manning  levels  in  the 
squadrons.  As  explained 
already,  and  shown  in  the 
flowchart  on  page  47,  it  also 
has  a  significant  effect  on 
experience  levels  in  the 
squadrons.  Attrition  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  external  factors,  such 
as  the  obvious  attraction  of  a 
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career  as  a  civilian  airline 
pilot.  Attrition  is  also  a  func¬ 
tion  of  internal  factors,  which 
are  mostly  to  do  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Factors  which  have  a 
significant  effect  on  attrition 
were  identified  through  pilot 
interviews.  These  factors 
include  career  policies,  finan¬ 
cial  situation  of  pilots,  family 
pressures  on  pilots,  family 
and  social  effects  of  postings, 
officer  development  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  non-flying 
related  workload  of  pilots. 
The  HFWG  was  informed  of 
three  pilots  who  had  taken 


their  release  in  the  past  year 
without  having  other  jobs  to 
go  to.  This  suggests  that  the 
internal  factors,  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  CF, 
are  at  least  as  important  as  the 
attraction  of  civilian  airline 
careers. 

The  HFWG  also  reviewed 
information  on  the  projected 
growth  of  the  civilian  airlines, 
and  their  current  experience 
levels.  Many  commercial  car¬ 
riers  have  co-pilot  experience 
levels  which  approach  (i.e., 
are  as  low  as)  those  of  the 
CF-18  squadrons.  It  was  con¬ 


cluded  that  those  low  experi¬ 
ence  levels,  coupled  with  the 
growth  projected  for  the  air¬ 
lines  over  the  next  twenty 
years,  will  continue  to  exert 
competition  on  the  CF  for  its 
trained  pilots.  Any  reduction 
in  attrition  which  may  accrue 
from  the  current  recession 
must  be  regarded  as  tempo¬ 
rary.  Any  benefits  obtained 
from  scaling  down  CF-18 
operations  will  only  be  tem¬ 
porary,  and  will  make  the 
pilot  population  more  vulner¬ 
able  to  attrition  in  the  long 
term. 


Numbers  of  CF-18  Pilots  Released 

Squadron  19841  19851  19861  19871 

00 

00 

T— 

19891 

19902 

409 

1/19 

410  1  1/29  3/27 

3/27 

2/25 

416 

419 

4/12 

421 

1/18 

3/18 

425  2/20 

3/20 

3/20 

3/17 

433 

5/15 

1/15 

439 

3/15 

1/18 

441 

3/12 

NDHQ,  Wing  HQ,  1 

and  other  staff  pos'ns 

1 

6 

7 

TOTALS  115  1 

5 

20 

25 

Notes:  1 .  Squadron  sizes  are  based  on  figures  from  DPIS  data  on  all  CF-18  pilots  with 
greater  than  50  hours  flying  time  in  that  year,  as  of  31  December  of  each  year. 

2.  Squadron  sizes  are  based  on  number  of  CF-18  pilots  on  squadron  at  time  of  survey. 
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Flowchart  of  Attrition  Factors 
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These  were  interpreted  as 
posting  policies,  second 
language  training  and  post 
secondary  education  for  offi¬ 
cers.  The  postings  policy  is 
based  on  die  sequence  of  one 
operational  tour,  followed  by 
a  training  tour  and  a  staff  tour 
(see  model  of  postings  on 
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of  just  over  18  months,  and  an 
average  annual  turnover  of 
33%.  This  is  not  compatible 
with  training  development 
requirements  for  an  aircraft 
on  which  pilots  take  a  mean 
of  275  hours  to  feel  comfort¬ 
able,  or  for  missions  which 
require  over  18  months  train¬ 
ing  for  qualification  as  a  lead 
pilot. 


page  46).  This  policy  has  a 
direct  effect  on  the  experience 
levels  in  the  squadrons.  In 
interviews,  pilots  expressed 
concern  about  pilot  postings 
and  the  policy  regarding  pro¬ 
motion  of  supervisors  who  do 
not  have  a  CF-18  background. 

Once  these  policies  stabilize, 
they  will  result  in  an  average 
experience  level  on  squadron 
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Career  policies  were  also  seen 
as  causing  attrition  directly  by 
restricting  the  opportunity  to 
fly  the  CF-18  to  only  one 
operational  tour.  Pilots 
believed  that  career  policies 
did  not  reward  hard  work  in 
an  operational  squadron. 

Many  pilots  expressed  the 
desire  to  remain  flying,  and 
not  become  professional  staff 
officers.  They  advocated  the 
adoption  of  a  dual  stream 
career  model. 

Also,  the  current  severance 
pay  terms  for  release  at  the 
end  of  a  short  service  engage¬ 
ment  were  seen  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  $70,000  incentive  for 
pilots  to  resign  their  commis¬ 
sion. 

Second  language  training  and 
post-secondary  education 
requirements  were  also  seen 
as  factors  in  attrition.  “I  don’t 
have  a  BSc  or  French,  so  in 
a  year’s  time  I’m  out  of 
here.” 


Financial 
situation  of 
CF-18  pilots 

The  financial  situation  of 
pilots  was  interpreted, 
usually,  in  terms  of  pay.  It 
was  identified  as  a  factor 
leading  to  attrition,  and,  con¬ 


sequently,  to  the  loss  of 
experience  in  the  squadrons. 
Hartman  (1970)  states  that 
complaints  about  pay  are  to 
be  expected  in  any  review  of 
working  conditions:  they  are 
sociologically  acceptable  as 
an  expression  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  due  to  the 
perceived  “failure”  of  the 
Pilot  Get  Well  Programme, 
pilots  were  sensitive  to  their 
concerns  about  levels  of  pay 
and  terms  of  service. 

The  complaints  generally  fell 
into  two  categories:  some 
pilots  believed  that  a  large 
($20,000  plus)  increase  in 
pay  is  necessary,  because 
civilian  airline  pilots  are  paid 
that  much  more.  Others 
thought  that  a  smaller 
increment  ($5,000  per  annum) 
is  warranted,  as  recognition 
for  the  disruptions  to  family 
life  associated  with  postings. 
Typical  examples  of  the 
latter  were  the  pilots  at 
Cold  Lake  who  would  like 
to  be  able  to  give  their  family 
a  good  annual  vacation 
away  from  the  base  “which 
is  bloody  well  what  they 
deserve,  to  put  up  with 
the  s***  that  I'm  giving 
them.” 

The  relationships  of  pay, 
motivation,  job  satisfaction, 
and  retention  or  attrition  are 
not  clear  cut  (Locke,  1975). 


No  firm  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  on  the  basis  of  this  sur¬ 
vey,  as  to  the  size  of  pay 
increase  necessary  to  prevent 
attrition. 

Family  pressures 
on  CF-18  pilots, 
and  family  and 
social  effects 
of  postings 

Pilots'  explanations  showed 
that  these  two  factors  are 
seen  to  have  a  common 
effect:  they  both  contribute  to 
attrition,  and,  thereby,  the  loss 
of  experience  on  squadron. 

Family  pressures  included 
emotional  pressures  associat¬ 
ed  with  spending  less  time 
than  desirable  with  the  family, 
or  in  spending  time  at  home 
studying.  Aircrew  complaints 
of  such  problems  have  been 
reported  elsewhere  (Hartman, 
1970). 

Family  and  social  effects  of 
postings  included  concerns 
about  disruptions  to  children’s 
schooling,  the  effect  on  fami¬ 
ly  life  of  postings  to  “isolat¬ 
ed”  bases  such  as  Cold  Lake, 
and  the  effect  on  the  spouses’ 
careers.  The  latter  included 
the  inability  to  continue  train¬ 
ing  or  university  education,  or 
to  find  employment.  The  lack 
of  reliability  or  predictability 
in  postings  was  cited  as  an 
additional  factor.  Several 
pilots  had  experienced  major 
disruptions  to  their  family  life 
caused  by  unanticipated 
changes  in  their  predicted 
postings  path. 


7  don’t  have  a  BSc  or  French ,  so 
in  a  year’s  time  I’m  out  of  here.  ” 

-  v  (CF-18 pilot) 
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Flowchart  of  Officer 
Development  Requirements 


Officer 

development 

requirements 

Pilots  inteipreted  this  issue 
as  the  requirement  to 
study  for  Officer  Professional 
Development  Programme 
(OPDP)  examinations  and  the 
requirement  to  attend  Staff 
School.  The  OPDP  require¬ 
ments  were  seen  as  conflict¬ 
ing  with  the  need  to  study 
AOIs  and  tactics.  Pilots 
reported  a  mean  of  12  min¬ 
utes  per  day  study  for  OPDPs. 
Less  than  3%  reported  study¬ 
ing  more  than  one  hour  a  day. 

Supervisors  made  it  clear  that 
pilots  were  not  being  pres¬ 
sured  to  study  for  OPDPs. 

The  data  on  number  of 
OPDPs  completed  (see 
accompanying  graph)  support 
this  observation:  23%  had  not 
completed  any  of  the  six 
exams.  Pilots  interpreted  offi¬ 
cer  development  requirements 
as  having  a  potential  negative 
effect  on  their  career  develop¬ 


ment,  due  to  the  weight 
attached  to  OPDPs  in  PER 
reviews  for  promotion.  Offi¬ 
cer  development  requirements 
were  thus  seen  as  having 
more  influence  on  promotion 
than  performance  of  primary 
duties.  This  was  cited  as  a 
factor  contributing  to  attrition. 


The  emphasis  on  non-flying 
duties  in  the  promotion  crite¬ 
ria  was  also  interpreted  as 
increasing  the  workload  of 
non-flying  related  duties. 

Out  of  96  pilots  (non-supervi¬ 
sors),  24  had  attended  staff 
school,  five  had  completed 
the  Flying  Supervisors' 
Course,  and  two  the  Manage¬ 
ment  Development  Course  (at 
the  time  of  the  survey).  Staff 
School  attendance  was  seen 
as  taking  ten  weeks  out  of  a 
flying  tour,  thus  holding  back 
a  pilot’s  progression  to  Lead 
upgrade  training. 

Thus  the  officer  development 
requirements  were  seen  as 
conflicting  with  flying-related 
study,  contributing  to  non-fly¬ 
ing  related  workload,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  tour  length  by  7%,  and 
contributing  to  attrition  in 
some  cases. 


Number  of  OPDPs  Completed 
(to  31  Aug  90) 


60 


Number  Completed 
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The 

Pilot  Get  Well 
Programme 

During  the  survey  many 
pilots  referred  to  the  Pilot 
Get  Well  Programme  (PGWP) 
and  its  apparent  failure.  The 
programme  had  been  initiated 
in  1988  in  response  to 
increasing  pilot  attrition.  The 
majority  of  pilots  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  programme 
was  over  and  that  little  or  no 
action  had  been  taken.  In 
September  1990,  the  Air  Offi¬ 
cers  Review  Steering  Group 
reviewed  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  PGWP  and 
assigned  staffing  and  follow¬ 
up  responsibilities  to  NDHQ 
and  AIRCOM  staffs.  Action 
on  the  PGWP  recommenda¬ 
tions  is  continuing. 

The  PGWP  attempted  to 
define  the  causes  and  effects 
of  pilot  attrition  in  the  air 
force.  The  most  significant 
issues  of  concern  to  the  pilots 
identified  by  the  PGWP  were: 

•  pay  and  allowances; 

•  career  management/terms  of 
service; 


•  leadership  (chain  of  com¬ 
mand);  and 

•  overtasking  (workload  and 
resources). 

These  correspond  to  issues 
identified  by  the  HFWG  as 
being  of  concern  to  CF-18 
pilots. 

The  PGWP  recommended 
that  action  be  taken  in  several 
areas: 

•  review  the  pilot  obligatory 
service  period  with  a  view 
to  increasing  it; 

•  finalize  the  Air  Gen  Estab¬ 
lishment  Review; 

•  improve  the  pilot  selection 
process  with  a  view  to 
reducing  the  number  of  pri¬ 
mary  flying  school  failures; 

•  finalize  the  issue  of  aircrew 
allowance  to  pilots  perform¬ 
ing  staff  duties  up  to  and 
including  LCols; 

•  improve  the  sequencing  of 
professional  development 
courses  to  minimize  the  con¬ 
flict  between  officer  devel¬ 
opment  and  operational  fly¬ 
ing  requirements; 

•  examine  the  feasibility  of  a 
dual  stream  employment 
option  for  pilots  with  a  view 


to  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation; 

•  review  and  recommend  vari¬ 
ous  fixed  terms  of  service 
options  that  would  more 
effectively  manage  the  pilot 
classification;  and 

•  record  what  employment 
pilots  obtain  after  release  to 
facilitate  activities  of  Direc¬ 
tor  General,  Compensation 
and  Benefits. 

From  the  information 
received  in  the  survey  it 
appears  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  PGWP  will  mini¬ 
mize  a  number  of  the  dissatis- 
fiers  leading  to  pilot  attrition. 
As  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  attrition  has  had  a 
direct  effect  on  squadron 
experience  levels  and  work¬ 
load.  These  in  turn  directly 
affect  flight  safety  and  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  Imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  PGWP  rec¬ 
ommendations  will  require  a 
change  to  current  career 
development  philosophy,  and 
the  allocation  of  sufficient 
materiel,  personnel  and  finan¬ 
cial  resources. 

The  current  recession  and 
probable  downsizing  of  the 
Forces  may  bring  temporary 
relief  from  the  attrition  prob¬ 
lem.  However,  over  the  long 
term,  low  pilot  experience 
levels  in  commercial  aviation 
will  re-kindle  competition  and 
the  CF  will  again  find  itself  at 
risk  of  losing  its  most  experi¬ 
enced  pilots.  This  spiral  will 
continue  until  action  is  taken 
to  address  the  root  causes  of 
the  attrition  problem. 


...over  the  long  term ,  low  pilot  ~ 
experience  levels  in  commercial 
aviation  will  re-kindle  competition 
[with  the  airlines]  and  the  CF  will 
again  find  itself  at  risk  of  losing  its 
most  experienced  pilots. 


a 
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Workload  in  Squadrons 


Flying  related 
workload 

Flying  related  workload 
consists  principally  of 
preparation,  briefing,  flying, 
and  debriefing.  Scheduling 
and  arranging  deployments 
are  also  involved.  Thus  the 
current  level  of  administrative 
support  (personnel,  tele¬ 
phones,  computers,  etc.) 
affects  the  workload.  Flying 
related  workload  also 
includes  some  secondary 
duties  such  as  scheduling  and 
training  coordination.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  a  function  of  task- 
ings,  the  training  and  upgrade 


programme,  and  the  associat¬ 
ed  study  requirements.  As 
shown  in  the  chart,  it  is  also  a 
function  of  manning  levels  in 
squadrons. 

Pilots  reported  a  total  of  6.5 
hours  per  day  (mean)  spent  on 
flying  related  duties.  This 
included  study  of  AOIs  (0.6 
hours),  although  30%  report¬ 
ed  spending  no  time  on  such 
studies.  Missions  typically 
last  1.2  hours.  Monthly  flying 
rates  show  that  the  mean  fly¬ 
ing  rate  is  about  14  missions 
per  month.  Pilots  rarely  fly 
more  than  one  mission  per 
day. 


Pilots  reported  spending 
slightly  less  than  an  hour  on 
briefings  or  debriefings. 
(Mean  times  for  briefings 
were  41  minutes  for  A/A,  50 
minutes  for  A/G.  Mean  times 
for  debriefings  were  44  min¬ 
utes  for  A/A,  39  minutes  for 
A/G.)  These  times  are  less 
than  many  pilots  say  are  nec¬ 
essary,  confirming  the  1  Air 
Div  and  FG  Survey  reports  of 
insufficient  time  for  prepara¬ 
tion  and  debriefing. 

Reasons  cited  for  curtailing 
briefings  and  debriefings 
were  changes  to  the  flying 
schedule  (flying  related  work- 


Flowchart  of  Flying  Related  Workload  Factors 
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load)  due  to  weather  and  air¬ 
craft  or  pilot  availability 
(experienced  pilots  are  need¬ 
ed  for  multi-plane  missions). 
Pilots  reported  that  33%  of 
flights  involve  last  minute 
preparation,  and  34%  involve 
last  minute  changes  to  the 
flight  plan.  Last  minute 
changes  to  plans  have  been 
associated  with  critical  inci¬ 
dents  (Gerbert  &  Kemmler, 
1986;  Spohd,  1982). 

Another  reason  for  curtailing 
briefings  and  debriefings  was 
the  non-flying  related  work¬ 
load,  which  is  high  for  the 
experienced  pilots  who  run 
the  briefings.  Time  pressures 
on  pilots  also  limit  the 
exchange  of  information  with 
junior  pilots.  As  discussed 
earlier,  the  flying  related 
workload  also  affects  the 
upgrade/continuation  training 
programme,  due  to  the  need 
for  experienced  pilots.  It  was 
cited  by  some  as  a  reason  for 
having  leave  cancelled  (see 
graph  below  on  accumulated 
leave),  and  for  not  being  sent 


on  training  courses.  The  fly¬ 
ing  related  workload  was  also 
reported  as  limiting  available 
study  time,  in  conjunction 
with  the  non-flying  related 
workload. 

Impact  of 
non-flying  duties 
and  non-flying 
related  workload 

These  two  human  factors 
issues  are  essentially  the 
same.  They  were  included 
under  two  Factors  (Squadron 
Personnel  and  Organizational) 
to  permit  comparisons 
between  their  ratings  under 
the  two  groupings.  Ratings  of 
the  two  issues  for  their  effects 
on  both  flight  safety  and  oper¬ 
ational  effectiveness  are  very 
similar  (close  to  the  boundary 
between  -2  and  -3). 

In  general,  pilots  reported  a 
high  non-flying  related  work 
load.  Sixty-three  percent 
(63%)  reported  having  to 
work  on  weekends  due  to 


pressure  of  work  (median  of 
three  weekends  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  six  months).  This  com¬ 
pares  with  69%  of  pilots 
responding  to  the  FG  Survey 
in  May  1990.  Only  18%  of 
pilots  reported  working  on 
non-flying  related  duties  at 
weekends  by  choice  (median 
of  four  weekends  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  six  months). 

Twenty-one  percent  (21%) 
reported  having  no  non-flying 
related  duties.  Squadron 
statistics  show  28%  have  no 
official  non-flying  related 
duties,  but  some  pilots  have 
“unofficial”  duties.  Those 
with  non-flying  related  duties 
reported  a  mean  of  two  each, 
with  a  maximum  of  14.  The 
mean  time  per  day  spent  on 
non-flying  related  duties  was 
reported  as  3.1  hours,  exclud¬ 
ing  study  time  (0.2  hours 
mean),  compared  with  5.9 
hours  on  flying  related  duties 
(see  table  on  page  22). 

The  flowchart  on  page  53 
summarizes  the  factors 


Accumulated  Leave  Leave  Taken 

(to  31  Aug  90)  (1  Apr  to  31  Aug  90) 


53 


involved.  The  non-flying 
related  workload  is  a  function 
of  the  current  manning  levels 
in  squadrons.  This  is  because 
a  large  number  of  the  duties 
are  constant  for  each  squad¬ 
ron.  The  CF-18  squadrons 
have  fewer  personnel  than  did 
the  CF-101  squadrons,  and 
fewer  pilots  than  the  CF-104 


squadrons.  In  addition,  the 
more  complex  CF-18  aircraft 
systems  have  required  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  additional  secondary 
duties. 

The  current  levels  of  adminis¬ 
trative  support  -  both  person¬ 
nel  and  facilities  such  as 
telephone  systems  and  com¬ 


puters  -  were  identified  as 
factors  in  the  non-flying  relat¬ 
ed  duty  workload.  Lack  of 
facilities  and  administrative 
support,  and  the  need  to  time- 
share  effort  with  flying  relat¬ 
ed  duties,  combine  to  increase 
the  time  to  process  paperwork 
and  perform  other  administra¬ 
tive  duties.  The  percentage  of 
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“Anything  that  deprives  you,  time 
wise.  .  . practising  in  flight  or 
discussing  your  primary  job.  ..is 
going  to  be  a  negative  factor  for  both 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness . jcf-w  pm 


secondary  duties  which  could 
be  performed  by  a  non-pilot 
were  estimated  at  a  mean  of 
57%,  with  a  maximum  esti¬ 
mate  of  100%. 

Inexperience  may  be  a  factor 
in  the  workload.  Some  super¬ 
visors  estimated  that  the  time 
required  to  perform  some 
non-flying  related  duties 
would  be  reduced  three-  to 
ten-fold  as  experience  is 
gained  with  procedures,  files, 
and  so  on.That  experience  is 
lost  as  pilots  are  posted  and 
the  duties  re-assigned  to  oth¬ 
ers.  Thus  the  current  turnover 
rate,  which  is  a  function  of 
career  policy,  increases  the 
non-flying  related  workload. 

Non-flying  related  duties 
were  reported  as  more 
demanding  for  the  more  expe¬ 
rienced  pilots  and  for  supervi¬ 
sors.  The  maximum  reported 
time  on  non-flying  related 
duties  was  10  hours.  The 
duties  interfere  with  the  moni¬ 
toring  of  pilot  development 


by  more  experienced  pilots  or 
supervisors. 

Generally,  non-flying  related 
duties  were  seen  as  taking 
away  from  flying  related 
study  or  preparation,  includ¬ 
ing  being  able  to  “shoot  the 
breeze”  on  flying,  or  from 
family  time.  Forty-three  per¬ 
cent  (43%)  of  respondents  to 
the  FG  Survey  thought  that 
workload  frequently  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  ability  to  plan, 
brief,  fly,  and  debrief  all  mis¬ 
sions,  and  19%  thought  that  it 
did  so  sometimes.  In  that 
sense  the  negative  ratings 
reflect  the  view  that  anything 
which  is  seen 
as  taking 
away  from 
flying  related 
duties  is  dis¬ 
liked.  “Any¬ 
thing  that 
deprives  you, 
time  wise... 
practising  in 
flight  or  dis¬ 
cussing  your 
primary 
job... is  going 
to  be  a  nega¬ 
tive  factor 
for  both 
flight  safety 
and  opera¬ 


tional  effectiveness.”  Some 
pilots  reported  having  given 
up  flights  in  order  to  catch  up 
with  their  secondary  duties. 
One  supervisor  admitted  to 
deferring  training  courses  for 
some  pilots,  due  to  pressure 
of  work. 

Manning  levels 
in  squadrons 

The  low  ratings  for  this 
issue  are  due  to  its  prima¬ 
ry  effects.  The  workload  of 
pilots  in  both  operational  and 
training  squadrons  is 
increased  as  the  commitments 
are  shared  among  the  remain¬ 
ing  pilots.  This  in  turn  also 
interferes  with  preparation  for 
missions,  “...there's  always 
a  big  push. ..'cause  there's 
not  enough  people  and 
you've  got  to  get  going. 
Switches  are  missed,  guys 
come  back  saying  ‘How  do  I 
do  that?’  Well  they  knew 
how  to  do  it,  but  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  forgot.” 

Given  the  problem  of  compet¬ 
ing  demands  for  pilots’  time, 
it  is  remarkable  that  42%  of 
pilots  reported  that  their  work 
priorities  had  not  been  clearly 
explained  to  them.  Of  the 
58%  of  pilots  who  reported 


Number  of  Secondary 
Duties 

(at  time  of  survey) 


Number  of  Duties 
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.  •  -42%  of  pilots  reported  that  their 
work  priorities  had  not  been  clearly 
explained  to  them.  Of  those  who 
reported  that  their  duties  had  been 
clearly  explained 59%  indicated  that 
the  priorities  were  “ flying  duties  first, 
secondary  duties  second.  ” 


that  their  duties  had  been 
clearly  explained,  the  majori¬ 
ty  (59%)  indicated  that  the 
priorities  were  “flying  duties 
first,  secondary  duties  sec¬ 
ond.” 

In  addition,  the  policy  of  try¬ 
ing  to  maintain  the  manning 
levels  in  the  training  squad¬ 
rons  results  in  higher  than 
normal  postings  of  experi¬ 
enced  pilots  out  of  operational 
squadrons.  In  several  cases 
such  postings  resulted  in 
pilots  with  only  2.5  years 
operational  experience  being 


posted  to  the  training 
squadrons. 

The  workload  resulting  from 
the  low  manning  levels  was 
also  cited  as  a  factor  in  attri¬ 
tion.  Thus  it  is  possible  that 
attrition  causes  a  “vicious  cir¬ 
cle”  causing  further  attrition, 
as  shown  in  the  flowchart 
below.  This  has  a  major 
implication  for  any  future 
reductions  in  personnel.  It 
suggests  that  squadrons  be  re¬ 
structured,  rather  than 
reduced  on  a  proportional 
basis. 


Time  available  to 
“shoot  the 
breeze”  on  flying 

66  0  hooting  the  breeze”  on 
O  flying  is  recognized  as 
a  very  effective  way  of  com¬ 
municating  experience 
between  pilots  and  passing  on 
knowledge  relevant  to  good 
airmanship.  It  is  an  unstruc¬ 
tured  way  of  achieving  what 
some  forces  are  now  formal¬ 
izing  as  Aircrew  Coordination 
Training  or  Tactical  Task 
Training  (see  page  39).  The  1 
Air  Div  Survey  noted  that  a 
recognized  benefit  of  training 
deployments  was  that  they 
provided  time  to  “talk  tac¬ 
tics.”  It  also  noted  that  most 
pilots  agreed  that  more  time 
should  be  spent  in  open 
squadron  discussion  of  task 
priorities  and  the  “aviate  first” 
rule. 

In  a  preliminary  trial  of  the 
questionnaire  used  in  this  sur¬ 
vey,  “time  to  shoot  the  breeze 
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on  flying”  was  rated  very 
highly,  due  to  its  perceived 
potential.  In  this  survey  it  was 
rated  as  a  low  “0”  (neutral). 
Although  a  few  pilots  report¬ 
ed  spending  a  significant  part 
of  their  working  week  “shoot¬ 
ing  the  breeze,”  the  median 
value  was  2  hours  per  week. 
Eight  percent  (8%)  reported 
spending  1  hour  or  less  per 
week.  The  data  support 
reports  that  the  workload  has 
improved  (i.e.,  decreased)  on 
some  squadrons  since  May 
1990,  but  that  comparatively 
little  time  is  available  for  such 
activities. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  of  experience 
interchange  is  not  being 
obtained,  given  the  situation 
reported  by  pilots.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  more  formalized 
approach  to  “shooting  the 
breeze”  should  be  established, 
either  by  formally  setting  time 


aside  for  it,  or  by  setting  up  a 
programme.  As  the  1  Air  Div 
Survey  suggested,  “More  use 
of  Wing-developed  lecture 
packages  distributed  to/given 
by  squadrons. .  .but  who  has 
time  at  Wing  to  do  it?” 

Available 
study  time 

Available  study  time  is  a 
function  of  flying  and 
non-flying  related  workload. 
Rather  than  being  scheduled, 
it  is  taken  as  time  available 
after  flying  related  and  sec¬ 
ondary  duties. 

In  general,  it  was  seen  as  too 
limited  for  the  amount  of 
study  required  of  AOIs,  tac¬ 
tics,  and  OPDP  material.  The 
AOIs  are  four  volumes  of 
about  800  pages.  Instructions 
on  tactics,  ROEs  and  SOPs 
take  up  some  60  cm  of  shelf 
space.  The  1  Air  Div  Survey 
found  that  “virtually  all” 


pilots  did  not  review  AOIs 
regularly  due  to  their  work¬ 
load;  55%  of  respondents  to 
the  FG  Survey  reported  that 
they  did  not  review  AOIs  reg¬ 
ularly,  and  70%  reported  that 
their  job  did  not  allow  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  review  them. 
Paradoxically,  47%  of  FG 
Survey  respondents  rated 
their  knowledge  of  CF-18 
systems  as  “satisfactory,”  and 
another  47%  rated  it  as  “very 
good.” 

Pilots  reported  a  mean  time  of 
about  45  minutes  a  day  for 
study  time,  including  12  min¬ 
utes  for  OPDPs.  Thirty  per¬ 
cent  (30%)  reported  spending 
no  time  studying  flying  relat¬ 
ed  material  during  the  work¬ 
ing  day.  Seventy-five  percent 
(75%)  reported  spending  no 
time  studying  secondary 
material  such  as  OPDPs  dur¬ 
ing  the  working  day.  Maxi¬ 
mum  reported  for  flying  relat- 
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ed  duty  study  was  four  hours, 
maximum  reported  for  study¬ 
ing  OPDPs  was  three  hours, 
lime  studying  at  home,  or 
during  weekends,  was  seen  as 
affecting  family  life  and  cre¬ 
ating  family  pressures.  Some 
pilots  begrudge  studying 
because  it  uses  time  that 
could  be  better  spent  improv¬ 
ing  their  flying  skills.  Mostly, 
the  lack  of  available  study 
time  was  seen  as  limiting 
pilots’  understanding  of  AOIs 
and  tactics. 

In  some  squadrons,  briefings 
on  AOIs  are  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  the  daily 
weather  briefing.  One  such 
briefing  witnessed  by  the 
HFWG  showed  signs  of  hasty 
preparation,  and  made  inap¬ 
propriate  use  of  material  pho¬ 
tocopied  from  AOIs  as  a  visu¬ 
al  aid.  If  the  briefing  repre¬ 
sented  the  general  standard, 
then  improvements  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  both  preparation 
time  and  facilities. 

Given  the  amount  of  written 
material  to  be  studied,  the 
complexity  of  CF-18  systems, 
and  the  dynamic,  interacting 
nature  of  aircraft  systems  and 
tactics,  the  material  would  be 
better  presented  using  micro¬ 
computer  based  computer 
assisted  learning  (CAL)  tech¬ 
nology.  Current  CAL  applica¬ 
tions  make  much  better  use  of 
the  capabilities  of  computer 
technology  than  the  system 
installed  at  the  Henderson 
Learning  Centre  at  CFB  Cold 
Lake.  They  exploit  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  learning  is  facilitated 
by  interaction.  For  example,  a 
pilot  could  solve  a  typical 
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AOI  problem  by  implement¬ 
ing  his  solution  through  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  control  panel, 
and  observing  the  result.  This 
type  of  learning  would  likely 
be  more  acceptable  to  pilots 
(selected  for  their  interactive 
skills,  rather  than  their  ability 
to  study)  than  the  current 
approach  of  self-directed 
study.  At  the  very  least,  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  should  be 
given  to  implementing  a  more 
structured  study  programme 
at  the  squadron  level. 

Long-term 

fatigue 

The  term  fatigue  is  difficult 
to  define,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  difficult  to  evaluate  and 
compare.  Psychologists, 
physicians  and  operations 
managers  all  have  their  own 
working  definitions  for  the 
term.  Gartner  and  Murphy 
(1976)  reviewed  the  concepts 
of  fatigue  and  identified  five 
discrete  definitions  for 
fatigue.  In  preparing  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  for  this  review  the 
term  “cumulative  fatigue” 
was  originally  proposed.  Pre¬ 
liminary  trials  with  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  however,  showed 
that  cumulative  fatigue  was 
not  a  term  universally  recog¬ 
nized  by  pilots.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  “long-term  fatigue”  was 
substituted.  As  with  other 
terms  in  this  survey,  no  defi¬ 
nitions  were  supplied  with  the 
questionnaire.  Instead,  the 
pilot  interviews  were  expect¬ 
ed  to  clarify  both  the  ratings 
and  definitions. 

Overall,  the  interviews  did 
not  highlight  a  definitive 


cause  for  the  low  ratings 
given  to  this  issue.  Some  sug¬ 
gested  that  pilots  were  work¬ 
ing  excessively  long  days 
(more  than  12  hours).  Others 
stated  that  the  working  day 
length  had  improved  due  to 
changes  within  the  squadrons. 
Over  all  squadrons,  pilots 
reported  a  typical  working 
day  length  of  10.5  hours. 

They  also  reported  a  mean  of 
7.6  hours  sleep  per  night,  with 
a  range  of  6  to  9.5  hours. 

Asked  to  rate  the  stress  level 
of  their  job  (i.e.,  don’t  know, 
hardly  any,  some,  a  great 
deal),  52%  rated  it  as  “some.” 
The  distribution  of  replies  did 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  CF 
as  a  whole,  as  reported  in  the 
1989  Directorate  of  Preven¬ 
tive  Medicine  health  and 
lifestyle  survey. 

Pilot  reports  of  working  day 
length  and  workload  stress, 
then,  do  not  indicate  that,  as  a 
group,  they  are  suffering  from 
excessive  fatigue.  Hartman 
(1970),  however,  defines  a 
condition  “where  frustrations 
and  negative  feelings  occur¬ 
ring  regularly  over  periods  of 
several  days  could  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  sources  of  problems 
in  people  who  were  not  other¬ 
wise  ‘sick’  in  the  medical 
sense  of  chronic  fatigue.”  He 
refers  to  this  condition  as 
“cumulative  fatigue.”  The  low 
ratings  for  fatigue,  then,  may 
actually  reflect  frustration  and 
negative  feelings  about  the 
pilot’s  work  situation  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Patterson  (1990),  a  clini¬ 
cal  psychologist  at  the  USAF 
School  of  Aerospace 
Medicine,  supports  this  view. 

E 


This  review  was  based  on 
the  premise  that  obtaining 
high  levels  of  flight  safety 
and  operational  effectiveness 
in  aircraft  operations  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  design  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  aircraft,  the 
operations  undertaken,  pilot 
training,  pilot  capabilities, 
and  the  organizational  envi¬ 
ronment.  It  attempted  to  iden¬ 
tify  those  human  factors 
issues  which  have  the  most 
significant  effect  on  flight 
safety  and  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness  through  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  pilot  ratings,  examina¬ 
tion  of  supporting  data,  and 
development  of  cause  and 
effect  models. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  overall 
pattern  of  factors  affecting 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness  proved  to  be 
complex,  with  a  number  of 
internal  interactions.  The 
CF-18  aircraft  and  CF  opera¬ 
tions  determine  the  require¬ 
ment  for  pilot  development 
through  training,  practice,  and 
experience.  Pilot  development 
and  squadron  operations  are 
directed  by  organizational 
policies.  Thus,  in  general,  the 
Organizational  Factor  has  the 
most  detrimental  effect  on 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness.  Specific  issues 
having  the  most  effect  on 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness  are  pilot  experi¬ 
ence  and  workload.  Career 
policies,  pilot  attrition,  and 
inadequate  manning  levels  in 
the  squadrons  appear  to  be  the 


main  determinants  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  workload.  The 
effects  of  these  issues  on 
other  aspects  of  CF-18  opera¬ 
tions  were  explained  in  the 
cause  and  effect  models 
developed  throughout  the  pre¬ 
ceding  discussion. 

These  conclusions  are  similar 
to  those  reached  by  the  1  Air 
Div  and  FG  safety  surveys 
(1990).  It  is  disturbing  to  note 
that  concerns  over  experience 
levels,  the  need  for  prior 
experience  in  supervisors, 
pilot  saturation  due  to  the  . 
capabilities  of  the  CF-18,  and 
tour  lengths  were  also 
expressed  in  the  1984  Flight 
Safety  Review.  The  fact  that 
many  of  the  problems  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  1984  review  team 
still  exist  suggests  either  the 
inability  to  change  organiza¬ 
tional  policies,  or  a  disinterest 
in  doing  so.  The  HFWG  noted 
on  several  occasions  that  their 
questions  about  possible 


changes  were  rebutted  with 
the  reply  that  “changes  would 
only  create  more  problems.” 
The  HFWG  was  sympathetic 
to  the  many  pilots  who 
expressed  the  opinion  that  no 
more  would  come  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  than  of  preceding  ones. 

Whether  the  apparent  increase 
in  CF-18  accident  rates  as  of 
April  1990  was  a  mere  “sta¬ 
tistical  fluctuation”  or  the 
consistent  outcome  of  the 
problems  examined  by  the 
HFWG  cannot  be  proven. 
Prudent  management  practice, 
however,  requires  that  flight 
safety  and  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness  never  be  taken  for 
granted.  The  management 
obligation  to  continual 
improvement  (which  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  total  quality  control)  is 
a  more  responsible  approach. 
The  following  conclusions 
and  recommendations  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  aim  of  facili¬ 
tating  that  process. 


Whether  the  apparent  increase  in 
CF-18  accident  rates  in  April  1990 
was  a  mere  “statistical  fluctuation”  or 
the  consistent  outcome  of  the 
problems  examined  by  the  HFWG 
cannot  be  proven.  Prudent  manage¬ 
ment  practice ,  however ;  requires  that 
flight  safety  and  operational  effective¬ 
ness  never  be  taken  for  granted. 


E 
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Conclusions 


The  general  aim  of  this  review  was  to  identify  those  CF-18  human  factors  issues  most  criti¬ 
cal  to  flight  safety  and  operational  effectiveness,  and  to  draw  conclusions  and  develop  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  subsequent  action.  The  information  presented  in  the  Results  section 
represents  unaltered  pilot  ratings  for  the  various  human  factors  issues.  The  information  present¬ 
ed  in  the  Discussion,  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  sections,  however,  represents  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  HFWG.  Although  based  on  pilot  ratings,  these  opinions  have  been  influenced  by 
interviews,  objective  data  from  squadron  records,  expert  opinion  and  published  literature. 


1.  The  CF-18  is  a  reliable  and  capable  aircraft,  but  some  aspects  of  the  human-machine 
system  could  be  improved. 


1.1  Some  CF-18  design  features  predispose  to  1.4  Life  support  equipment  is  generally  satis- 

spatial  disorientation,  and  CF-18  pilots  factory,  but  some  equipment  could  be 

indicate  that  spatial  disorientation  is  a  sig-  improved. 

nificant  problem. 

1.5  The  current  CF  approach  to  the  application 

1.2  The  HUD  is  an  effective  display  system,  of  human  factors  in  aircraft  upgrades  is 

but  it  could  be  improved.  Some  pilots  unstructured  and  inconsistent, 

experience  problems  focusing  vision  and 

interpreting  HUD  parameters.  1.6  The  current  CF  accident/incident  database 

is  not  as  effective  as  it  could  be  in  facilitat- 

1 .3  The  size,  location  and  presentation  of  the  ing  remedial  action  on  human  factors 

CF-18  backup  instruments  are  inadequate.  issues. 


2.  CF-18  operations  are  more  complex,  and  require  more  practice  than  those  flown  with 
previous  CF  fighters. 


2.1  Different  types  of  missions  have  different 
levels  of  risk,  and  the  safety  of  any  one  is  a 
function  of  the  pilot's  ability  to  maintain 
currency  on  systems  and  missions. 

2.2  Some  flying  tasks  contribute  little  to  over¬ 
all  operational  effectiveness. 

2.3  Reduction  in  flying  hours  per  pilot  does 
not  appear  compatible  with  retention  of  a 


multi-role  capability  if  current  levels  of 
flight  safety  and  operational  effectiveness 
are  to  be  maintained. 

2.4  Of  the  “close  calls”  reported  by  pilots, 
50%  were  potential  mid-air  collisions, 
18%  were  potential  controlled  flight  into 
terrain,  and  18%  were  departure  from  con¬ 
trolled  flight. 


3.  The  CF-18  imposes  a  greater  training  requirement  than  previous  fighters.  Overall  the 
•  quality  of  CF  training  is  very  good.  Most  limitations  in  training  are  due  to  quantity  or 
availability  of  training. 


3.1  Aircraft  capability  and  pilot  capability  can 
be  well  matched  provided  the  pilot  is  ade¬ 
quately  trained  and  currency  is  maintained. 
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3.2  A  reduction  in  CF-18  flying  hours  cannot 
be  compensated  for  by  increased  simulator 
time  unless  major  improvements  are  made 
to  current  simulators.  Continued. 
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Continued 


3.3  The  reduction  in  CF-18  OTU  training 
hours  has  added  certain  training  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  operational  squadrons. 

3.4  Some  CF-18  missions  expose  pilots  to 
risks  of  G-induced  loss  of  consciousness. 
Centrifuge  training  is  effective,  relevant 
and  necessary,  but  full  use  is  not  being 
made  of  available  centrifuge  training. 

3.5  Some  CF-18  operations  expose  pilots  to 
risks  of  spatial  disorientation.  Current  spa¬ 
tial  disorientation  training  is  ineffective. 


3.6  Supervisory  skills  training  and  training  for 
supervision  of  flying  are  ineffective. 

3.7  A  formal  “airmanship”  training  pro¬ 
gramme  is  not  available  in  the  CF.  This  is 
inappropriate  given  the  low  levels  of 
experience  throughout  the  squadrons. 

3.8  Continuation  aeromedical  training  is  inef¬ 
fective. 

3.9  The  study  of  AOIs,  SOPs,  and  tactics,  and 
familiarization  with  secondary  duties,  are 
unstructured  and  inconsistent.  They  do  not 
exploit  the  capabilities  of  available  com¬ 
puter-assisted  learning  technology. 


4.  Some  organizational  policies  do  not  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  pilot  experience 
levels  required  by  current  CF-18  operations. 


4.1  Current  CF-18  pilot  posting  policies  are 
inappropriate  to  the  demands  of  CF-18 
operations.  The  mean  experience  level  on 
operational  squadrons  will  stabilize  at 
about  18  months,  with  an  annual  turnover 
rate  of  33%. 

4.2  Experience  levels  throughout  the 
squadrons,  and  the  ratio  of  experienced  to 
inexperienced  pilots,  are  not  compatible 
with  the  demands  of  current  CF-18  opera¬ 
tions,  upgrade  training  and  continuation 
training. 


4.3  Officer  development  requirements  largely 
conflict  with  pilot  development  require¬ 
ments. 

4.4  Family  and  social  effects  of  CF-18  post¬ 
ings,  pay,  workload,  and  some  career  poli¬ 
cies  encourage  pilots  to  seek  early  release, 
thereby  reducing  experience  levels  in 
squadrons. 

4.5  Over  the  long  term,  the  CF  will  remain 
vulnerable  to  competition  from  the  air¬ 
lines  for  its  pilots. 


5.  The  current  level  of  taskings,  manning  levels  and  lack  of  resources  place  a  heavy  work¬ 
load  on  CF-18  pilots. 


5.1  Current  operational  roles  are  ambiguous, 
and  the  resources  provided  do  not  match 
the  interpretation  of  these  roles  at  the 
squadron  level. 

5.2  Pilots  spend  less  time  on  flight  briefings 
and  debriefings  than  most  pilots  think  is 
necessary. 


5.3  Non-flying  related  duties  of  experienced 
pilots  interfere  with  their  responsibilities 
for  supervision  of  flying  activities. 

5.4  Pilots  remain  frustrated  with  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  infra-structure  of  the  CF  and  with 
their  inability  to  improve  their  situation. 


E 
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The  HFWG  recommends  action  in  the 
following  areas:  organizational  poli¬ 
cies,  training  programmes,  and  the 
human-machine  system. 


lv  Organizational  policies  should  be  modified  to  address  problems  of  low  experience 
levels,  lack  of  defined  objectives  and  inadequate  resources. 


1.1  Provide  a  clear  and  unambiguous  defini¬ 
tion  of  operational  roles,  and  ensure  they 
tire  matched  to  available  resources  and 
capabilities. 

1.2  Complete  the  implementation  of  Comman¬ 
der  Air  Command’s  initiatives  announced 
as  a  result  of  the  1  Air  Division  and  Fight¬ 
er  Group  safety  surveys,  with  emphasis  on 
providing  administrative  and  operational 
resources  to  do  the  job. 

1.3  Action  the  recommendations  of  the  Pilot 
Get  Well  Programme  that  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  Discussion  section  of  this 
review. 

1 .4  Implement  the  career  model  proposals  of 


the  Air  Force  Professional  Development 
Working  Group,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  dual  streaming  proposal. 

1.5  Change  posting  policies  to  ensure  that 
CF-18  pilots  spend  more  than  three  years 
on  the  operational  squadrons. 

1.6  Address  pilot  concerns  about  the  family 
and  social  effects  of  postings. 

1.7  Standardize  secondary  duties  across 
squadrons,  where  possible.  Provide  self- 
study  packages  and  job  aids  for  secondary 
duties  at  the  squadron/wing  level. 

1.8  Continue  to  exploit  the  skills  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  former  CF-18  pilots. 


2.  IVaining  programmes  should  be  enhanced  and  new  programmes  developed  to  improve 
training  effectiveness,  and  counter  decreasing  experience  levels. 


2.1  Acquire  an  advanced  spatial  disorientation 
trainer  and  develop  a  mandatory  spatial 
disorientation  training  programme  for  all 
pilots  during  basic  jet  training  and  again 
during  basic  fighter  training. 

2.2  Contract  out  spatial  disorientation  training 
on  a  priority  basis  for  all  fighter  pilots  until 
procurement  of  an  advanced  spatial  disori¬ 
entation  trainer. 


2.3  Institute  mandatory  centrifuge/G-stress 
training  for  all  pilots  during  basic  jet  train¬ 
ing  and  again  during  basic  fighter  training. 

2.4  Return  to  the  operational  training  unit  all 
training  responsibilities  that  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  operational  squadrons. 


Continued ... 
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2.  Continued^  | 

2.5  Develop  and  implement  a  CF  designed 
“airmanship”  training  programme  along 
the  lines  of  the  USN  Aircrew  Coordination 
Training  programme. 

2.6  Increase  the  number  of  fighter  pilot  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  Management  Development 
Course,  especially  for  those  in  supervisory 
positions. 

2.7  Modify  the  content  of  the  Air  Command 
Flying  Supervisor's  Course  to  include 


instruction  on  basic  leadership/manage¬ 
ment  skills  and  supervisory  techniques  for 
the  air  environment. 

2.8  Exploit  the  use  of  computer-assisted  learn¬ 
ing  technology  for  studying  AOIs,  SOPs 
and  tactics,  and  for  conducting  secondary 
duties. 

2.9  Completely  revise  the  content  of  continua¬ 
tion  aeromedical  training  courses  for  fight¬ 
er  pilots. 


3.  The  human-machine  system  in  the  fighter  cockpit  should  In;  improved tlirbugh  devel¬ 
opment  and  supporting  research. 


3.1  Develop  a  spatial  disorientation  research 
programme  based  on  the  acquisition  of  an 
advanced  spatial  disorientation  trainer. 

3.2  Expand  human-machine  interface  research, 
especially  in  the  area  of  HUD  and  situa¬ 
tional  awareness  technology,  based  on  the 
acquisition  of  an  advanced  spatial  disori¬ 
entation  trainer. 

3.3  Modify  HUD/EADI  symbology  to  incor¬ 
porate  proven  enhancements  in  data  inter¬ 
pretation  and  maintenance  of  situational 
awareness. 

3.4  Pursue  the  acquisition  of  a  ground  proxim¬ 
ity  warning  system  for  the  CF-18. 


3.5  Expand  life  support  systems  research, 
especially  in  the  area  of  improved  G  pro¬ 
tection,  NBC  protection,  and  equipment 
integration. 

3.6  Establish  and  maintain  a  coordinated 
human  factors  technology  base  from 
research  to  application. 

3.7  Establish  and  maintain  a  human  factors 
database  for  use  by  DFS  and  ADM  (Mat). 

3.8  Incorporate  lessons  learned  about  backup 
instrument  size,  location  and  presentation 
into  future  cockpit  projects. 


If  the  CF  is  to  maintain,  over  the  long  term,  acceptable 
levels  of  flight  safety  and  operational  effectiveness,  then 
workload,  personnel/pilot  shortages,  and  decreasing 
experience  levels  must  be  aggressively  addressed. 

(after  1  Air  Division  Survey ;  1990) 
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CF-18  HUMAN  FACTORS  SURVEY 


INTRODUCTION 

The  aim  of  this  survey  is  to  review  human  factors  issues  relevant  to  CF-18 
operations,  especially  those  that  affect  flight  safety  and  operational  effectiveness.  It 
is  intended  to  build  upon  and  clarify  many  of  the  concerns  highlighted  in  the  recent 
Air  Division  and  Fighter  Group  surveys,  and  will  ultimately  form  part  of  a  larger 
study  containing  specific  recommendations  for  action. 

The  study  is  being  conducted  by  representatives  from  DCIEM,  DFS,  and  DAOT  and 
is  supported  jointly  by  the  Commander  of  Air  Command  and  the  Chief  of  Air 
Doctrine  and  Operations.  The  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  is  sponsoring 
the  project. 

Your  participation  is  crucial  and  most  appreciated.  Please  consider  your  reply  to 
each  question  carefully. 


CONFIDENTIALITY 

While  the  results  of  the  survey  will  be  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible, 
individual  responses  will  be  treated  in  strictest  confidence. 


DEFINITIONS 

For  purposes  of  this  survey,  flight  safety  refers  to  the  conservation  of  personnel  and 
materiel  resources,  while  operational  effectiveness  refers  to  the  successful 
completion  of  a  stated  mission. 

INSTRUCTIONS  (SECTIONS  1-5) 

•  Rate  these  sections  from  a  squadron  perspective  (ie.  the  effect  on  the  squadron  as 
a  whole). 

•  Base  your  rating  on  the  situation  as  it  currently  exists.  If  you  are  not  presently 
on  squadron,  use  the  experience  from  your  most  recent  CF-18  squadron. 

•  Rate  the  various  factors  for  their  effect  on  flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness.  Some  factors  may  have  detrimental  effects,  others  may  have 
beneficial  effects,  and  still  others  may  have  no  effect. 

•  Some  of  the  factors  contain  both  quality  and  quantity  characteristics.  For 
example,  simulator  training  may  be  considered  beneficial,  but  the  limited 
availability  of  this  training  may  be  quite  detrimental.  For  applicable  factors, 
consider  both  quality  and  quantity  in  your  rating. 

•  For  each  section: 

(1)  Read  the  list  of  factors, 

(2)  Select  the  factors  having  the  most  detrimental  and  most  beneficial 
effects  and  place  their  corresponding  letters  in  the  appropriate  boxes 
on  the  scale, 

(3)  Rate  the  remaining  factors  and  position  their  letters  in  the  appropriate 
boxes  between  the  extreme  ratings. 

Be  certain  to  rate  each  factor  in  the  list  regardless  of  your  experience  with  that 
factor.  Note:  You  may  place  more  than  one  factor  in  each  box  on  the  rating  scale. 


■qgim 
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1 .  ORGANIZATIONAL  FACTORS 


flight  safety  briefings 
career  policies 
supervision  of  flying 
available  flying  time 
leadership  in  the  squadron 
current  pilot  manning  level 
frequency  of  deployments 
available  study  time 
experience  of  supervisors 


J.  enforcement  of  ROE's  &  SOP’s 

K.  officer  development  requirements 

L.  TAC  EVAL  or  OP  EVAL  exercises 

M.  quality  of  accommodation  on  deployment 

N.  time  available  to  "shoot  the  breeze"  on  flying 
l  O.  multiple  CF-18  operational  roles 

P.  day-to-day  work  load  (flying  related) 

Q.  day-to-day  work  load  (non-flying  related) 

R.  flight  surgeon  availability 

FLIGHT  SAFETY 


1.1  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  above  organizational  factors  is  currently 
having  on  squadron  flight  safety.  Consider  both  their  quality  and  quantity  in  your 
rating.  _  _ 


very  large 
detrimental  effect 


no  effect 


very  large 
beneficial  effect 


1.2  Are  there  other  organizational  factors  which  are  having  a  significant  effect 
on  squadron  flight  safety?  If  so,  please  list  them. 


Detrimental  Effect 


Beneficial  Effect 


OPERATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

1.3  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  above  organizational  factors  is  currently 
having  on  squadron  operational  effectiveness.  Consider  both  their  quality  and 
quantity  in  your  rating. 


very  large 
detrimental  effect 


no  effect 


very  large 
beneficial  effect 


1.4  Are  there  other  organizational  factors  which  are  having  a  significant  effect 
on  squadron  operational  effectiveness?  If  so,  please  list  them. 


Detrimental  Effect 


Beneficial  Effect 
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2.  SQUADRON  PERSONNEL  FACTORS 


A .  financial  situation  of  CF-X8  pilots 

B.  flight  discipline  of  CF  -18  pilots 

C.  CF-18  pilot  complacency 

D.  impact  of  non-flying  duties 

E.  morale/esprit  de  corps 

F.  long-term  fatigue 

G.  pressure  to  “stretch  the  envelope** 

H.  overall  aggressiveness  of 
squadron  members 


I.  pilot  experience:  1-250  hrs  on  CF-18 

J .  pilot  experience:  25 1-500  hrs  on  CF-18 

K.  pilot  experience:  501-750  hrs  on  CF-18 

L.  pilot  experience:  751-1000  hrs  on  CF-18 

M.  pilot  experience:  over  1000  hrs  on  CF-18 

N.  family  pressure  on  CF-18  squadron  pilots 

O.  family  and  social  effects  of  postings 

P.  confidence  of  squadron  members  with 
their  flying  ability 


FLIGHT  SAFETY 

2.1  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  above  squadron  personnel  factors  is  currently 
having  on  squadron  flight  safety. 


very  large 
detrimental  effect 


no  effect 


very  large 
beneficial  effect 


.  Are  theJe  ot!jer,  stluadron  Personnel  factors  which  are  having  a  significant 
effect  on  squadron  flight  safety?  If  so,  please  list  them. 


Detrimental  Effect 


Beneficial  Effect 


OPERATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

2.3  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  above  squadron  personnel  factors  is  currently 

having  on  squadron  operational  effectiveness. 


very  large 
detrimental  effect 


no  effect 


very  large 
beneficial  effect 


.  Are  theTe  other  squadron  personnel  factors  which  are  having  a  significant 
effect  on  squadron  operational  effectiveness?  If  so,  please  list  them. 


Detrimental  Effect 


Beneficial  Effect 
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3.  TRAINING  FACTORS 


A.  basic  aeromedical  training 

B.  pre- wings  training 

C .  level  of  centrifuge/G-stress  training 

D.  basic  fighter  training 

E.  airmanship 

F.  level  of  spatial  disorientation  training 

G.  CF-18  OTU  training 

H.  initial  simulator  training 

I .  standard  of  graduating  CF-18  pilots 


J.  air-to-ground  range  training 

K.  day-to-day  tactical  flying 

L.  ground  training  days 

M.  studying  tactics 

N.  combat  readiness  training 

O.  check  rides 

P.  refresher  simulator  training 

Q.  studying  CF-18  systems  (AOIs) 

R.  training  of  supervisors 


FLIGHT  SAFETY 

3.1  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  above  training  factors  is  currently  having  on 

squadron  flight  safety.  Consider  both  their  quality  and  quantity  in  your  rating. 


1 

i 

■ 

■ 

i 

i 

1 

1 

| 

1 

1 

EElj 

wm 

-2 

0 

♦2 

1 

+4 

EJ 

very  large  no  effect  very  large 

detrimental  effect  beneficial  effect 

3J2  Are  there  other  training  factors  which  are  having  a  significant  effect  on 
squadron  flight  safety?  If  so,  please  list  them. 

Detrimental  Effect  Beneficial  Effect 


OPERATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 


3.3  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  the  above  training  factors  is  currently  having 
on  squadron  operational  effectiveness.  Consider  both  their  quality  and  quantity  in 
your  rating.  _  _ 


I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

i 

1 

1 

I 

LiLJ 

-4 

-2 

*■  ] 

+2 

El 

mm 

very  large  no  effect  very  large 

detrimental  effect  beneficial  effect 


3.4  Are  there  other  training  factors  which  are  having  a  significant  effect  on 
squadron  operational  effectiveness?  If  so,  please  list  them. 

Detrimental  Effect  Beneficial  Effect 


/ 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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4. 


AIRCRAFT  OPERATIONS  FACTORS 


I 


I 

I 


A.  mission  briefings 

B.  non-operational  flying 

C.  IFR  transit 

D.  instrument  approaches 

E.  formation 

F.  air  intercept  (VMC) 

G.  air  intercept  (IMC) 

H.  BFM 

I.  ACM 


J.  night  flying 

K.  tactical  operational  evaluations 

L.  mass  attacks 

M.  A/G  100  feet 

N.  A/G  200  feet 

O.  air  displays 

P.  air-to-ground  range  practise 

Q.  mission  debriefings 

R.  simulated  emergencies  in  the  air 


FLIGHT  SAFETY 


4.1  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  above  aircraft  operations  factors  is  currently 
having  on  squadron  flight  safety.  Consider  both  their  quality  and  quantify  in  your 
rating. _ 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

| 

| 

I B 

1 B 

ffiM 

0 

mm 

Qj 

very  large  no  effect  very  large 

detrimental  effect  beneficial  effect 

4.2  Are  there  other  aircraft  operations  factors  which  are  having  a  significant 
effect  on  squadron  flight  safety?  If  so,  please  list  them. 

Detrimental  Effect  Beneficial  Effect 


OPERATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 


4.3  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  above  aircraft  operations  factors  is  currently 
having  on  squadron  operational  effectiveness.  Consider  both  their  quality  and 
quantity  in  your  rating.  _ 


1 

1 

| 

1 

| 

| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

| 

d 

mm 

mm 

mm 

■a 

very  large  no  effect  very  large 

detrimental  effect  beneficial  effect 

4.4  Are  there  other  aircraft  operations  factors  which  are  having  a  significant 
effect  on  squadron  operational  effectiveness?  If  so,  please  list  them. 

Detrimental  Effect  Beneficial  Effect 
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5.  AIRCRAFT  FACTORS 


A.  spatial  disorientation  J. 

B.  G-protection  system  K. 

C.  cockpit  information  load  L. 

D.  operation  of  cockpit  controls  M. 

E.  HUD  symbols  N. 

F.  altitude  recovery  with  HUD  O. 

G.  oxygen  system  P. 

H.  operation  of  autopilot  Q. 

I.  aircraft  systems  reliability  R. 


operation  of  weapon  systems 
wearing  chemical  defence  equipment 
other  life  support  equipment 
operation  of  navigation  system 
crosscheck  with  backup  instruments 
attitude  recovery  with  HUD 
data  display  for  situational  awareness 
A/C  capability  compared  to  pilot  capability 
CF-18  communication  systems 


FLIGHT  SAFETY 


5.1  Rate  the  effect  each  of  the  above  aircraft  factors  is  currently  having  on 
squadron  flight  safety. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Li_ 

-4 

rr- 

i  -« 

mm 

mm 

mm 

very  large  no  effect  very  large 

detrimental  effect  beneficial  effect 

5.2  Are  there  other  aircraft  factors  (design  or  systems)  which  are  having  a 
significant  effect  on  squadron  flight  safety  ?  If  so,  please  list  them. 

Detrimental  Effect  *  Beneficial  Effect 


OPERATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

5.3.  Rate  the  effect  each  of  the  above  aircraft  factors  is  currently  having  on 
squadron  operational  effectiveness. 


1 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

■ 

1 

■ 

□l. 

-4 

-3 

-2 

i 

*» 

mm 

+3 

mm 

mm 

very  large  no  effect  very  large 

detrimental  effect  beneficial  effect 

5.4  Are  there  other  aircraft  factors  (design  or  systems)  which  are  having  a 
significant  effect  on  squadron  operational  effectiveness?  If  so,  please  list  them. 

Detrimental  Effect  Beneficial  Effect 
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*  +  *  +  *****  +  ***************^*************  +  ***************^************  +  ******* 
INSTRUCTIONS  (SECTION  6) 

•  Complete  this  section  from  a  personal  perspective  (ie.  based  on  your  own 
personal  experience).  Use  back  of  page,  if  necessary. 


6.00  If  any  of  the  following  aircraft  factors  have  been  a  significant  problem  for 
you  since  completing  the  CF-18  OTU,  please  indicate  the  total  number  of 
occurrences  and  the  number  of  CF-18  flying  hours  since  the  last  occurrence. 
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6.01  Age, 


yrs 


6.02  Dependents,  Yes  /  No  (circle  one) 


6.03  Flying  hours  on  CF-18, 


6.04  Flying  hours  on  other  fighters: 

CF-101 _ 


CF-104 


Other 


hrs  on 


6.05  Total  flying  hours, 


6.06  Months  on  current  squadron  (if  applicable), 


months 


6.07  Current  position  on  squadron  (ie.  wingman,  lead,  etc.), 


6.08  Number  of  secondary  duties  (non-flying  related)  on  most  recent  CF-18 
squadron, 


6.09  Of  your  secondary  duties  (non-flying  related),  what  percentage  could  be 
performed  by  non-pilots? 


6.10  Number  of  secondary  duties  in  support  of  combat  readiness  (ie.  scheduling 
officer), 


6.11  Time  to  get  comfortable  with,  or  ’’ahead  of,”  the  CF-18, 

6.12  Time  to  get  “ rusty”  after: 

layoff  from  ACM,  _  day 

layoff  from  A/A,  _  day 

layoff  from  A/G,  _  day 
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6.13  Number  of  flights  to  regain  previous  level  of  competence  on  the  CF-18 
after: 

layoff  of  10  days _ 

layoff  of  20  days _ 

layoff  of  30  days _ 


6.14 

6.15 


Percentage  of  CF-18  flights  that  involve  last  minute  preparation, - % 

Percentage  of  CF-18  flights  that  involve  last  minute  changes  to  the  briefing 
plan, 

_  % 


6.16  Average  briefing  time  per  CF-18  flight:  A/A  -  min 

A/G  _  min 

6.17  Average  debriefing  time  per  CF -18  flight:  A/A  -  min 

A/G  _  min 


6.18  Number  of  CF-18  simulator  flights  in  past  6  months, . . 

6.19  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  fidelity  of  the  simulator?  (circle  one) 

A/A:  Yes  /  No 
A/G:  Yes  /  No 

630  Number  of  weekends  in  past  6  months  spent  flying  the  CF-18: 

by  choice  _ 

by  pressure  of  work _ 


6.21  Number  of  weekends  in  past  6  months  spent  on  secondary  duties  (non-flying 
related): 

by  choice  _ 

by  pressure  of  work _ 

632  Number  of  days  away  from  primary  residence  in  past  six  months  due  to 
military  duty. 


days 


633  In  general,  do  you  find  temporary  duty  unsettling?  (circle  one) 

n.a.  /  not  at  all  /  not  too  unsettling  /  somewhat  unsettling  /  very  unsettling 
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6.24  Have  you  experienced  any  flight  safety  or  operational  effectiveness  problems 
associated  with  Life  Support  Equipment? 

Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  If  yes,  what  problems? 


6*25  What  is  the  maximum  G-level  you  have  sustained  for  at  least  4  seconds 
while  solo  in  CF-18  ? 

_  G 

6.26  Do  you  frequently  deviate  from  AOI's? 

Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  If  yes,  please  comment  on  the  circumstances. 


637  Is  the  CF-18  cockpit  system  (HUD/displays/standby  instruments)  adequate 
to  "combat"  spatial  disorientation? 

Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  If  no,  please  comment. 


638  Have  you  ever  had  difficulty  focusing  your  vision  while  viewing  through 
the  HUD? 

Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  If  yes,  please  comment. 


6.29  Have  you  ever  experienced  distance  or  angle  misjudgement  while  viewing 
through  the  HUD? 

Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  If  yes,  please  comment. 
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6.30  Describe  the  degree  of  emotional  stress  associated  with  your  job. 

(circle  one) 

don’t  know  /  hardly  any  /  some  /  a  great  deal 

6.31  Have  your  work  priorities  on  the  squadron  been  clearly  explained  to  you? 

Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  If  yes,  please  list  them.  Are  they  consistent  with 
your  own  priorities? 


6.32  Rate  the  usefulness  of  the  feedback  you  receive  on  your  skills  as  a  pilotin  the 
following  situations.  Use  a  rating  scale  of  1  (very  poor)  to  10  (excellent). 


simulator  flights 
check  rides 


daily  flying 
tactical  exercises 


6.33  In  a  typical  week,  how  many  hours  do  you  spend  "shooting  the  breeze  on 
flying? 


6.34  By  placing  an  "X"  inside  the  appropriate  box  below,  rate  your  confidence  in 
your  ability  to  stay  on  top  of  the  aircraft  at  all  times. 


no  confidence 


complete  confidence 


6.35  By  placing  an  "X"  inside  the  appropriate  box  below,  rate  yourself  in  terms  of 
your  flight  safety  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■MM 


least  safe 


most  safe 


6.36  By  placing  an  "X"  inside  the  appiopriate  box  below,  rate  how  much  flying 
A/A  versus  A/G  is  like  flying  "a  different  aircraft  . 


■■■■■■■■■■■MMMM 


no  difference 


completely  different 
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I 

I  _ 

|  6.37 

I 


S a  tiint  Hfn«0UM  iie‘  3-6  hrs)  lOU  8pend  on  the  following  activities 
in  a  typical  flying  day.  Make  sure  your  hours  total  24. 


m 

Duties  ;A:. 

ms 

wma 

Study  time  (ie.  AOI's) 

Work 

Secondary 

(non-flying 

Duties 

•••.  hrs 

related) 

Study  time  (le.  OPDP's) 

X"1'  hrs 

Lunch  /  coffee  breaks 

hrs 

Family  time 

hrs 

Non-work 

Exercise 

hrs 

Other  personal  time 

!;  fv. hrs 

Sleep 

hrs 

Total 

24  hrs 

*38  In  general,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  level  of  squadron  medical  support? 
Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  Please  comment. 


639  safety  system?  ^  ®at,sfied  the  ,evel  °f  support  provided  by  the  flight 
Yes /No  (circle  one)  Please  comment. 


6.40 
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6.41  If  the  last  CF-18  accident  had  occurred  yesterday.  When  do  you  think  the 
next  A-category  CF-18  accident  would  occur?  (circle  one) 

within  3  mon  /  within  6  mon  /  within  12  mon  /  within  24  mon  /  over  24  mon 

6.42  Assuming  no  changes  to  the  current  CF-18  operations  or  working 
environment,  what  would  be  the  most  likely  cause(s)  of  the  next  CF-18 
accident?  List  the  most  likely  cause  first. 


6.43  In  your  opinion,  what  changes  would  most  help  to  reduce  the  current  rate 
of  CF-18  accidents,  while  maintaining  optimal  operational  effectiveness? 
List  the  most  important  change  first. 


6.44  What  does  the  squadron  require  most  in  order  to  improve  operational 
effectiveness? 


6.45  Is  there  a  significant  gap  between  stated  policy  or  commitments,  and 
existing  capabilities? 

Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  Please  comment. 


6.46  Apart  from  completing  surveys,  what  is  your  single  biggest  complaint? 

GO  FOR  IT! 


I 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

I 

1 


THANK  YOU  FOR  COMPLETING  THIS  SURVEY 
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Appendix  B 


Factor  Rating  Graphs  by  Wing 


Contents 


Effect  of  Current  Levels  of  Aircraft  Factor  Issues 
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CFB  Cola  Lake . BIO 

Effect  of  Current  Levels  of  Squadron  Personnel  Factor  Issues 

CFB  Baden-Soellingen . B11 

CFB  Bagotvilie . B12 

CFB  Cold  Lake . B13 

Effect  of  Current  Levels  of  Organizational  Factor  Issues 

CFB  Baden-Soellingen . B14 

CFB  Bagotvilie . B15 

CFB  Cold  Lake . B16 
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Effect  of  Current  Levels  of  Aircraft  Factor 
Issues:  CFB  Baden-Sqelungen 


Effect 

on 

Flight 

Safety 


;  aircraft  systems  reliabili 


;  operation  of  weapon  systems 
;  operation  of  cockpit  controls 
display  for  situational  awareness  . 

G-protection  system  Ov 
;  operation  of  navigation  system  N. 

;  operation  of  autopilot  \ 


crosscheck  with  backup  instruments 


spatial  disorientation 


oxygen  system 


UD  symbols 


aircraft  capability  compared 
pilot  capability 
attitude  recovery  with  HUD 
other  life  support  equipment  ; 
1 8  communication  systems 


cockpit  information  load 
altitude  recovery  with  HUD 


wearing  chemical  defence  equipment 


+5  Very  large  beneficial  effect 
0  Neutral 

-5  -5  Very  large  detrimental  effect 


Effect  on  Operational  Effectiveness 
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B  4 


Effect  of  Current  Levels  of  Aircraft 
Issues:  0FB  Cqld  Lake 


mm mm 


Effect 

on 

Flight 

Safety 


'  operation  of  weapon  systems 
operation  of  cockpit  controls 
•  ;  operation  of  navigation  system 
.  aircraft  systems  reliability 
ata  display  for  situational  awareness 
;  operation  of  autopilot  \ 


crosscheck  w 


8  communication  systems 

•  :  \  : 


aircraft  capability  compared  to 
pilot  capability 


ith  backup  instruments 


\  HUD  symbols 
G-protection  syst 


altitude  recovery  with  HUD 
•  other  life  support  equipment 
!  oxygen  system  I 


attitude  recovery  with  HUD 

cockpit  information  load 
wearing  chemical  defence  equipment 


spatial  disorientation 


+5  Very  large  beneficial  effect 
0  Neutral 

.5  -5  Very  large  detrimental  effect 


Effect  on  Operational  Effectiveness 


& 
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Effect  of  Current  Levels  of  Aircraft 
Operations  Factor  Issues:  CFB  Baden- 

SOELLINGEN 


mission  debriefings 
mission  briefings 


simul 


ated  emergencies  in  the  air 


•  instrument  approaches 
IFR  transit 

non-operational  flying'''^ 


air  intercep 


>t  (VMC) 

'•‘“V 


tactical 


•  V  ACM 
\BFM 

operational  evaluations 

\  :  : 


•  formation 


intercept  (IMC) 
air  displays  \ 

:  •  \. 


air-to-ground  range  practic 
mass  attacks 


\  night  flying 

x  A/G  200  fl 

\A/G100fl 


+5  Very  large  beneficial  effect 
0  Neutral 

-6  Very  large  detrimental  effect 
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Effect  of  Current  Levels  of  Squadron 
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Appendix  C 


Solutions  Suggested  by  CF-18  Pilots 


During  the  interviews,  many 
pilots  proposed  their  own 
solutions  to  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  discussed.  Those  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  paraphrased,  and 
are  listed  in  this  appendix.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  rank 
the  solutions,  or  to  screen  them. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
identify  the  most  popular,  or  fre¬ 
quent  solution,  because  they 
cover  widely  differing  aspects  of 
CF-18  operations. 

Note  that,  in  several  cases, 
opposing  solutions  were  offered. 
For  example,  to  mandate  regular 
training  with  the  AR-5  respira¬ 
tor,  and  to  cease  training  with  it. 
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Aircraft  Factor  Issues 


CF-18  communication 
systems 


•  Fit  radios  with  better  trans¬ 
mission  and  reception. 

•  Provide  a  high  frequency 
capability. 


Cross-check  with 
backup  instruments 


•  Improve  EADI  by  regular 
scaling  of  the  pitch  ladder 
and  reversing  the  contrast. 

•  Relocate  the  standby  attitude 
indicator  to  “right  underneath 
the  HUD  where  the  up-front 
controls  are.” 

•  Fit  a  display  on  up-front  con¬ 
troller  to  present  ADI  infor¬ 
mation. 

•  Ensure  power  and  air  data 
supplied  to  ADI  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  main  aircraft 
system. 


G-protection 

system 


•  Provide  an  improved  system 
to  enable  aircrew  to  tolerate  7 
Gs  without  straining,  if  avail¬ 
able.  “If  there  is  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  then  let’s  get  it”  ...  “as 
long  as  it  is  in  some  realistic 
suit.” 

•  Improve  the  opening  valves 
to  inflate  the  G  suit  more 
quickly  in  response  to  higher 
onset  rates. 

•  Initiate  regular  fitting  checks. 


HUD  V‘;: 


•  Enlarge  the  HUD 

•  Employ  colour  coding  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  dis¬ 
orientation.  “If  the  pitch  lad¬ 
der  was  blue  for  positive  and 
some  other  colour  for  nega¬ 
tive.  .  .if  you  took  those  num¬ 
bers  and  put  them  in  colour, 
then  it  would  be  incredible.” 


Oxygen  system 


•  Install  a  blinker  in  the  regula¬ 
tor  “like  a  lot  of  the  old  air¬ 
planes”  to  give  an  indication 
of  the  flow  rate  other  than 
through  its  sound  and  feel. 

•  Improve  the  equipment.  For 
example,  the  emergency  02 
connects  on  the  right  but 
closes  on  the  left. 


Operation  of  autopilot  Spatial  disorientation 


Improve  pilot  cueing  of  sta¬ 
tus. 

Relocate  selection  and  head¬ 
ing  toggles  to  be  an  option  on 
the  up-front  control  panel.  (It 
takes  15  seconds  to  change 
course  heading  180  degrees 
with  present  arrangement). 


Other  life  support 
equipment 


Develop  an  integrated  G-suit/ 
poopy  suit. 

Improve  summer  &  winter 
clothing  for  northern  opera¬ 
tions.  (Some  wear  mukluks, 
but  are  afraid  they  will  be 
lost  in  an  ejection). 

*  Improve  the  survival  gear  for 
winter  conditions. 

» Provide  a  gun  for  use  against 
polar  bears. 

►  Provide  more  comfortable, 
NOMEX,  flying  suits. 


Install  a  large,  conventional 
ADI  below  the  HUD  “right 
in  front  of  my  nose.”...  with  a 
“great  big  black  and  white 
thing  in  front  of  me  I  strong¬ 
ly  feel  that  I  will  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  being  able  to 
overcome  [disorientation] 
and  continue  to  fly.” 

Provide  a  visible  reference  to 
the  aircraft  attitude  by  paint¬ 
ing  a  centreline  on  the 
canopy  to  improve  orienta¬ 
tion  while  attention  is  direct¬ 
ed  outside  the  cockpit. 


E 


Wearing  chemical 
defence  equipment 


Improve  the  AR-5  respirator. 
The  ideal  chemical  defence 
gear  would  restrict  neither 
visibility  nor  movement. 
Cease  flying  training  with  the 
CD  IPE. 

Increase  training  with  CD 
IPE  “if  we. .  .go  into  a  theatre 
where  it  is  required. .  .but  to 
try  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
knowledge,  year  round,  is  not 
the  way  to  go  about  it.  I  think 
to  go  to  the  simulator... [and] 
fly  with  it,  once  a  year  would 
be  sufficient.” 
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Aircraft  Operations  Factor  Issues 


Air  displays 


•  Send  more  pilots  to  perform 
fewer  tasks;  i.e.  share  out  the 
workload. 

•  Change  from  flying  displays 
to  static  displays  where  they 

.  .just  sit  there. .  .meet  the 
people,  shake  hands  and  tell 
[them]  about  the  airplane... 
that  in  itself  would  have 
more  benefit  for  the  [pilots] 
as  well.”  This  would  accom¬ 
plish  as  much  promotion 
without  greatly  increasing 
aircraft  fatigue. 


Mission  debriefings 


•  Provide  newer  equipment  to 
enhance  learning  from  mis¬ 
sion  debriefings.  “Over  the 
shoulder  cameras,  to  tape 
what  the  radar  was  doing 
during  an  air  to  air  intercept 
mission. .  .would  have  enor¬ 
mous  value  in  teaching  our 
pilots  how  to  search  and  sort 
radar  targets.” 

•  Improve  the  synchronized 
VTR.  It  should  be  easier  to 
set  up  -  “right  now  it’s  very 
difficult.” 


Training  Factor  Issues 


Basic  fighter 
training 


•  Improve  scheduling,  so  that 
trainees  do  not  lose  time 
waiting  for  a  position  on  a 
course. 

•  Restructure  aircraft  progres¬ 
sion  so  that  pilots  go  straight 
to  the  CF-18  for  BFT,  and 
use  the  CF-5  only  as  an 
aggressor  aircraft  for  fighter 
training.  This  will  avoid  the 
need  for  conversion  training 
onto  two  aircraft,  and  will 
avoid  the  limitations  of  the 
CF-5  (Beckett,  1990). 

•  Provide  more  realistic  brief¬ 
ings  on  fighter  operations. 
Describe  the  QRA  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  secondary  duties 
in  detail.  Avoid  giving  the 
trainees  a  false  impression  of 
life  on  squadron. 


Com  bat  read  i  ness 
training 


•  Make  combat  readiness  train¬ 
ing  more  gradual. 


Initial  simulator 
training 


See  comments  on  refresher 
simulator  training ,  next  page. 


Day-to-day  tactical 
flying 

•  Emphasize  Air  Superiority 
tactics. 

•  Stop  using  the  CF-18  to  train 
ground  controllers. 

•  Change  the  procedures  for  in¬ 
flight  refuelling,  so  that  the 
CF-18  does  its  own  radar- 
directed  approach. 

•  Clarify  the  capabilities  of  the 
CF-18  for  co-op  duties  to 
army  and  navy  units  (co-ops 
sometimes  misuse  the  air¬ 
craft). 

•  Provide  supporting  resources 
for  northern  flights. 
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Training  Factor  issues,  continued 


LJevei  diF  centrifuge/  ;:;;f ;; 
G  stress  training 


•  Schedule  centrifuge  training 
before  Basic  Jet  Training  and 
definitely  before  the  CF-18 
OTU.  Make  it  available  once 
per  tour  on  squadron. 

•  Permit  trainees  to  control  the 
acceleration  of  the  gondola 
by  means  of  a  throttle  and 
stick.  This  would  be  optimal 
for  the  anticipation  of  “G”  as 
well  as  to  transfer  the  train¬ 
ing  to  CF-18  operations. 

•  Replay  a  videotape  record  of 
each  sequence  on  a  monitor 
in  the  gondola  so  as  to  better 
critique  aircrew  trainees  on 
their  straining  technique. 


Other  aeromedical 
training 


•  Improve  continuation  aero¬ 
medical  training  by  providing 
more  current  information  and 
by  using  videos.  It  should 
highlight  G-LOC  and  spatial 
disorientation. 

•  Employ  local  flight  surgeons, 
assisted  by  aeromedical  staff, 
to  present  it  on-base,  annual¬ 
ly  or  more  frequently. 


Refresher  simulator  | 
training 


•  Establish  and  practice  a 
HUD-freeze  scenario. 

•  Do  not  use  simulation  time  to 
compensate  for  reduced  fly¬ 
ing  time,  due  to  limitations  of 
simulators  (visuals,  fidelity 
etc.). 

•  Release  the  software  to  the 
simulators  first  so  that  pilots 
could  fly  hands-on  before  it 
is  installed  in  the  airplanes. 

•  Acquire  dual  simulators.  “We 
should  have  two  cockpits 
side  by  side,  where  two  guys 
can  be  a  two  ship. . .[to  simu¬ 
late]  combat  together,  or 
against  each  other.” 


Training  of 
supervisors 


•  Return  410  experience  to 
squadrons  as  supervisors. 

•  Prevent  anyone  from  flying 
as  a  supervisor  until  they 
have  spent  a  year  on 
squadron  without  portfolio. 

•  Improve  supervisory  training. 


Level  of  spatial 
disorientation  training 


•  Improve  spatial  disorienta¬ 
tion  training  based  on  a  train¬ 
ing  simulator.  A  simulator 
would  convince  skeptical 
pilots  that  they  could  easily 
be  disoriented. 

•  Equip  the  trainer  with  a  HUD 
and  controls  similar  to  a 
CF-18.  It  is  essential  that  the 
trainee  be  able  to  interact 
with  the  machine.“If  it’s  a 
good  system  and  the  pilot  can 
actually  fly  out  of  it. .  .that  is 
something  that  we  can  proba¬ 
bly  use.” 

•  Introduce  the  initial  training 
early,  at  the  Tutor  level,  com¬ 
bined  with  centrifuge  train¬ 
ing. 

•  Fly  more  unusual  attitudes  or 
in-cloud.  Some  believed  such 
flying  would  be  sufficient. 
They  did  not  see  the  need  for 
a  simulator. 

•  Have  more  experienced  pilots 
in  the  squadron.  There  has 
been  at  least  one  case  of  an 
experienced  pilot  recognizing 
that  another  was  disoriented, 
and  talking  him  through  the 
problem  to  a  safe  landing. 
Some  thought  spending 
money  on  keeping  experi¬ 
enced  pilots  would  be  more 
effective  than  buying  a  train- 
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Squadron  Personnel  Factor  Issues 


Family  pressures  and 
family  and  social 
effects  of  postings 


•  Relocate  some  CF-18 
squadrons  from  the  present 
main  operating  bases  to  larg¬ 
er  centres  such  as  Edmonton, 
to  allow  spouses  to  satisfy 
their  own  career  aspirations 
more  readily. 

•  Make  more  effort  to  find 
employment  for  spouses, 
especially  in  1  Air  Div  and 
Cold  Lake. 

•  Stop  making  family  members 
feel  like  second  class  citi¬ 
zens.  Give  them  more  sup¬ 
port,  especially  for  posting 
moves,  leave  schedules,  and 
health  care  access. 


Financial  situation  of 
CF-18  pilots 


•  Increase  pilots1  pay  or 
allowances  to  compensate  for 
a  lot  of  the  present  inconve¬ 
niences  and  “exigencies  of 
the  service.” 

•  Establish  a  financial  scheme 
for  pilots  to  save  the  invest¬ 
ment  they  would  otherwise 
have  in  a  house  in  a  major 
Canadian  city. 

•  Provide  subsidized  travel  for 
families  on  an  annual  basis, 
at  CFB  Cold  Lake  especially. 

•  Spend  money  to  keep  pilots 
in  the  CF,  rather  than  training 
new  pilots. 


Pilot  experience 


•  Extend  operational  tours  to 
four  years. 

•  Employ  ex-regular  force  CF- 
18  pilots  in  the  reserves  to 
retain  their  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  in  the 
CF.  (Others  thought  that  giv¬ 
ing  reserves  “the  best  of  both 
worlds”  would  increase  attri¬ 
tion  and  that  they  should  be 
restricted  to  instructing  in 
simulators  with  currency  fly¬ 
ing  only). 


esprit  de  corps 


•  Permit  pilots  to  continue  fly¬ 
ing  the  CF-1 8  at  the  current 
rate.  They  stay  in  the  CF  to 
fly  the  CF-18.  Cutting  back 
on  hours  will  hurt  morale  and 
they  will  leave. 

•  Improve  the  public  image  of 
CF-18  pilots/operations. 

•  Improve  the  image  on-base 
of  CF-18  pilots. 


Org^nizatlohal  Fiietor 


Available  flying 
time 


•  Ensure  the  minimum  of  240 
(or  210)  hours  is  front-seat, 
tactical  time.  Do  not  count 
long  transits,  ferry  flights  and 
dual  trips  spent  in  the  back 
seat  against  this  quota. 

•  Schedule  transit  times  on 
weekends  so  that  pilots  could 
spend  more  time  flying  tacti¬ 
cally. 


Current  pilot  manning 
levels 


•  Re-scale  the  three  squadrons 
in  Germany  to  two,  with 
more  aircraft  and  personnel 
than  the  present  structure. 
(Some  thought,  however,  that 
integrating  squadrons  will  be 
a  short-term  solution). 

•  Man  unit  establishments  at 
25  (not  including  the  CO). 


Pay-to-day  workload 
(flying  related) 


•  Schedule  flying  to  be 
extremely  regular,  and 
arrange  to  have  suitable 
times  for  briefing  and 
debriefing. 

•  Operate  two  split  shifts  of 

6  +  6,  with  a  three-hour  over¬ 
lap. 
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Organizational  Factor  Issues,  continued 


Available  study  time  Career  policies 


•  Schedule  mandatory,  dedicat¬ 
ed,  study  periods  on  the 
squadrons.  These  should 
cover  flying-related  subjects 
such  as  CF-18  Unclassified 
and  Confidential  AOIs,  EW, 
tactics,  intelligence,  and 
characteristics  of  other  air¬ 
craft. 

•  Ensure  new  pilots  have  ade¬ 
quate  study  time.  “When  a 
guy  comes  to  this  airplane, 
he  should  have  a  year  of 
doing  nothing  but  learning 
the  airplane  and  reading 
every  manual  he  can  find.” 


Day-to-day  workload 
(non-flying  related) 


•  Establish  more  administrative 
staff  positions,  to  perform 
those  tasks  that  do  not 
require  pilot  expertise  (for 
example  amending  publica¬ 
tions  and  keeping  records). 

•  Run  the  Orderly  Room  and 
Operations  with  NCMs.  Per¬ 
sons  other  than  pilots  could 
generate  Operations  Orders 
and  make  phone  calls. 

•  Provide  word  processors  and 
microcomputer  systems  to 
reduce  the  use  of  the  pilots’ 
time  for  writing  and  schedul¬ 
ing. 

•  Spread  some  of  the  duties 
over  the  squadrons. 

•  Let  COs  use  money  to  hire 
administrative  help. 


Implement  a  two-track  sys¬ 
tem  of  specialists  and  general 
career  officers 

Implement  a  longer  period  of 
obligatory  service  for  those 
receiving  fighter  pilot  train¬ 
ing,  or  commence  the  present 
five-year  period  following 
OTU  graduation  rather  than 
presentation  of  CF  Wings.  A 
similar  “contract”  obligation 
could  be  part  of  any  cross¬ 
training  for  pilots. 

Provide  financial  incentives 
to  remain  in  the  CF  at  the  end 
of  the  Short  Service  Engage¬ 
ment  (such  as  a  bonus) 
instead  of  a  giving  a  windfall 
on  leaving. 

►  Stagger  the  posting  cycle,  so 
that  no  more  than  three  pilots 
are  posted  to  any  squadron  at 
one  time. 

►  Provide  more  certainty  in  the 
postings. 

►  Change  the  commitment  to 
the  pilots  and  their  families, 
especially  with  regard  to  the 
sequence  of  postings. 

»  Reduce  the  CO  turnover  rate. 

►  Arrange  with  the  commercial 
carriers,  as  in  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  that  senior  pilots  can 
leave  the  CF  and  move  into  a 
senior  Captain’s  position. 
This  will  avoid  pilots  leaving 
after  two  tours  to  establish 
their  seniority  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  airlines. 

•  Improve  career  management 
resources.  “How  can  two 
guys  deal  with  450  files?” 


Leadership  in 
squadron 


•  Improve  leadership  at  higher 
levels.  With  good  leadership 
the  pilots  would  willingly 
tolerate  a  lot  of  dissatisfiers. 

•  Clarify  the  roles  of  the 
squadrons. 


Multiple  CF-18 
operational  roles 


•  Revert  to  a  single  role.  This 
is  essential,  particularly  if 
flying  hours  and  workload 
are  to  be  reduced. 

•  Others  said  that  multiple 
roles  are  not  a  problem  as 
long  as  the  hours  are  provid¬ 
ed  to  maintain  an  A/G  capa¬ 
bility.  This  is  not  possible  at 
210  hours  per  year. 


Officer  development 
requirements 


•  Teach  the  content  better. 

•  Delete  the  requirements  for 
OPDPs  and  Staff  School 
from  first  tours. 
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This  appendix  contains  a 
compilation  of  the 
following  pilot  statistics, 
organized  by  Wing: 

a)  average  monthly  hours 
flown  -  minimum  four 
months  data  per  pilot 
between  1  Jan  90  and  31 
Aug  90 

b)  pilot  time  on  squadron  -  at 
time  of  survey 

c)  number  of  OPDPs  comple¬ 
ted -to  31  Aug  90 


d)  number  of  secondary 
duties  -  at  time  of  survey 

e)  leave  taken  - 1  Apr  to  31 
Aug  90 

f)  accumulated  leave  -  to 
31  Aug  90 

The  following  information  is 

included  with  each  graph: 

a)  the  sample  size  (n); 

b)  the  mean; 

c)  the  standard  deviation 
(sd)  -  the  range  on  either 


side  of  the  mean  that 
represents  approximately 
68%  of  the  respondents; 
and 

d)  the  range. 


CF-18  experience  levels  for 
1985-1989  are  also  presented 
for  each  Wing.  These  were 
compiled  using  data  from 
DPIS  which  had  been  recorded 
on  formCF465. 


Organizational  Chart  of  CF-1 8  Squadrons 


E 
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Average  Monthly  Hours 
Flown  (by  Wing) 


Pilot  Time  on  Squadron 
(by  Wing) 


CFB  Baden-Soellingen 


CFB  Baden-Soellingen 


6-10  11-15  16-20  21-25  26-30 

Hours  Flown 


n  =  55 
mean  =  16.9 
sd  =  10.0 
rang©  =  0-33 


0-6  7-12  13-18  19-24  25-30  31-36  37-42  43-48 
Months 


CFB  Bagotville 


n  =  32 
mean  =  15.5 
sd  =  8.9 
range  =  1 .5  -  33 


0-6  7-12  13-18  19-24  25-30  31-36  37-42  43-48 

Months 


CFB  Cold  Lake 


n  =  59 

mean  »  15.2 
sd  =  12.7 
range  =  0  -  45.5 


0-6  7-12  13-18  19-24  25-30  31-36  37-42  43-48 

Months 
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Number  of  Pilots  Number  of  Pilots 


Number  of  OPDPs 
Completed  (by  Wing) 


Number  of  Secondary 
Duties  (by  Wing) 


CFB  Baden-Soellingen 


CFB  Baden-Soellingen 


n  =  54 
mean  =  1.9 
sd  =  1.6 
range  =  0-7 


Number  Completed 


Number  of  Secondary  Duties 


CFB  Bagotville 

n  =  30  T 

.  mean  =  3.0  *• 

.......  sd  =  2.6 

range  =  0-6 


CFB  Bagotville 


n  =  32 
mean  =  1 .8 
sd  =  1.2 
range  =  0-6 


Number  Completed 


0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Number  of  Secondary  Duties 
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mber  of  Pilots  Number  of  Pilots 


Leave  Taken  —  1  Apr  to 
31  Aug  90  (by  Wing) 
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Number  of  Pilots  Number  of  Pilots 


CF-1 8  Experience  Levels  1 985-1 989 
(CFB  Baden-Soellingen) 


The  bar  graphs  on  this  page  include 
information  from  the  following 
squadrons:  409, 421  and  439.  Flying 
hours  were  calculated  for  31 
December  of  each  year.  The  numbers 
above  the  bars  indicate  the  average 
total  fighter  flying  hours  (exclusive  of 
T33  and  Tutor  aircraft)  for  all 
members  in  that  category.  The  lower 
population  size  in  the  1989  graph 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  flying  hours 
for  pilots  as  reported  in  the  form 
CF465  were  not  submitted  for  one 
squadron  in  that  year. 
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Number  of  Pilots  Number  of  Pilots 


D  6 


CF-18  Experience  Levels  1 985-1 989 
(CFB  Bagotville) 


The  bar  graphs  on  this  page  include 

24 

information  from  the  following 

22 

squadrons:  425  and  433.  Flying  horns 
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were  calculated  for  31  December  of 
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Number  of  Pilots  Number  of  Pilots 


CF-1 8  Experience  Levels  1 985-1 989 
(CFB  Cold  Lake) 


The  bar  graphs  on  this  page  include 
information  from  the  following 
squadrons:  410, 416, 419  and  441. 
Hying  hours  were  calculated  for  31 
December  of  each  year.  The  numbers 
above  the  bars  indicate  the  average 
total  fighter  flying  hours  (exclusive  of 
T33  and  Tutor  aircraft)  for  all 
members  in  that  category.  The  lower 
population  size  in  the  1989  graph 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  flying  hours 
for  pilots  as  reported  in  the  form 
CF465  were  not  submitted  for  one 
squadron  in  that  year. 
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Appendix  E 


Summary  of  the  Effects  of  Human 
Factors  Issues 


The  following  are  summaries 
of  information  on  each  of  the 
88  human  factors  issues  rated  by 
CF-18  pilots,  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  from  squadron 
records  and  the  interviews  with 
pilots. 
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The  CF-18  is  very  easy  to  fly,  but  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  are  complex,  very  difficult  to  learn,  and 
require  frequent  practice  to  remain  current.  Pilots 
reported  a  mean  time  of  275  hours  to  become  com¬ 
fortable  with  (“ahead  of’)  the  CF-18.  Mean  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  amount  of  time  to  get  “rusty,”  when 
laid-off  flying  ACM  were  12  days,  and  when  laid- 
off  A/A  and  A/G,  approximately  20  days.  Mean 
estimates  for  the  number  of  flights  needed  to 
regain  the  previous  level  of  competence,  after  a 
lay-off,  were  1.7  flights  after  10  days,  3  flights 
after  20  days,  and  4.5  flights  after  30  days.  Lack  of 


RWR  and  full  ECM  suite  limits  training  for  some 
squadrons;  seen  to  have  direct  impact  on  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  Pilots  with  experience  on 
other  aircraft  have  reservations  about  the  HUD; 
“pipeliners”  are  less  critical.  Judged  better  than  the 
F-15  or  F-16  HUDs  by  pilots  with  such  experience. 
Although  easy  to  fly,  capabilities  of  the  aircraft  can 
lead  to  catastrophic  situations  very  quickly.  One 
example,  taken  from  a  HUD  tape  review,  showed  a 
1.8  second  margin  between  recovery  and  an  acci¬ 
dent. 


tyi  aircrjaft  capability  compared  to  pilot  capability  • 

The  CF-18  is  so  much  more  capable  than  predecessors  that  it  encourages  use  in  various  roles. 

Primary  effect: 

•  asked  to  rate  how  much  flying  A/A  vs  A/G  is  like  flying  “a  different  aircraft,”  pilots 
rated  it  45%  different  (mean) 

•  emphasizes  training  requirement 

•  CF-18  seen  as  “forgiving,”  but  complexity  requires  emphasis  on  retaining  the  “basics’ 

•  pilots  soon  lose  competence:  currency/continuity  training  is  important 

•  some  are  not  confident  in  aircraft  instruments 

•  mean  rating  for  confidence  in  ability  to  stay  “on  top  of’  aircraft  at  all  times  was  84% 


2.  aircraft  systems  reliability  _ _ 


CF-18  serviceability  determines  the  number  and  type  of  aircraft  available  to  fly:  reliability 
determines  completion  of  a  mission  once  aircraft  checked-out  to  fly.  The  1  Air  Div  Survey  con¬ 
cluded  that,  given  a  system  malfunction,  “most  pilots  did  not  feel  any  particular  procedure  is 
potentially  unsafe”;  16%  of  FG  Survey  respondents  thought  some  procedures  might  be.  Pilots 
report  aircraft  fails  benignly;  one  quotes  five  failures  in  800  hours  (160  hours  mean  time 
between  failures).  AMMIS  records  indicate  a  higher  rate  of  in-air  aborts  and  partial  missions. 

Primary  effect: 

•  serviceability  and  spares  are  seen  as  problems  affecting  aircraft  availability 

•  64%  reported  at  least  one  problem  with  system  failure;  mean  of  143  flight  hours  per  fail¬ 
ure  across  all  pilots 

•  reliability  seen  as  a  positive  factor  in  most  squadrons 

•  HUD  freeze  problem  worries  some 


3.  altitude  recovery  with  HUD  .  _ _ 


Altitude,  and  several  other  HUD  flight  parameters  are  digital,  not  analogue.  Digital  displays  are 
poor  for  rate  information,  and  for  viewing  in  difficult  conditions  (poor  lighting,  glare,  hypoxia). 

Primary  effect: 

•  some  find  digital  presentation  difficult 

•  causes  over/undershoots:  11%  reported  problems  {see  item  10,  HUD  symbols) 
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Recovery  on  HUD  not  taught  at  410  squadron;  few  on  operational  squadrons  do  it;  backup  ADI 
used. 

Primary  effect: 

•  77%  reported  HUD,  displays,  and  standby  instruments  adequate  to  combat  spatial  disori¬ 
entation 

•  26%  reported  difficulty  in  attitude  recovery  using  HUD 


5,  CFrl  8 

Radio  communications  have  very  limited  transmit  range. 

Primary  effect: 

•  61%  reported  difficulty  with  communications  systems 

•  no  reported  flight  safety  problems  due  to  type  of  operations,  but  limited  transmit  range 
could  incur  risk,  especially  in  North 

Secondary  effect: 

•  dissatisfier;  pilots  see  radio  as  example  of  cost-cutting  which  could  have  flight  safety 
implications 


6.  cockpit  information  load 

to  1  Air  Div  Survey,  most  pilots  reported  they  were  not  distracted  by  the  HUD  information  load, 
but  all  admitted  task  saturation  was  an  inevitability  in  the  European  theatre,  to  FG  Survey,  88% 
reported  the  HUD  information  was  not  a  distraction,  but  59%  admitted  task  saturation  was  a 
problem. 

Primary  effect: 

•  pilots  experience  information  overload;  effect  is  seen  as  a  function  of  training/ 
experience  -  have  to  learn  to  prioritize 

•  most  (70-80%  in  FG  Survey)  indicate  it  is  a  question  of  “prioritizing”  the  information. 
“You  take  what  you  need.” 

Secondary  effect: 

•  implications  for  training  and  development:  it  may  take  a  year  to  develop  the  skill 


7.  crosscheck  with  backup  instruments 

Instruments  are  small.  Location  is  poor,  not  easy  for  large  pilots. 

Primary  effect: 

•  22%  reported  problems  with  crosscheck 

•  location  encourages  pilots  to  stay  “head  in”  to  see  ADI 

•  complaints  of  pitch-ladder  not  to  scale 

•  complaints  of  contrast  sky.ground  ambiguity  in  EADI 

EADI  problems  could  be  overcome  in  future  software  amendments.  US  NAVAIR  have  suggest¬ 
ed  the  contrast  ambiguity  of  the  EADI  could  be  overcome  by  using  ground  texture  coding, 
rather  than  “brightness”  as  at  present. 
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8.  data  display  for  situational  awareness  . 


Situational  awareness  fluctuates  throughout  mission,  but  not  seen  as  an  aircraft  problem.  “Peo¬ 
ple  just  become  so  saturated  with  information  that  they  lose  an  idea  of  where  they’re  at  and  start 
running  the  airplane,  in  one  case  towards  me. . 

Primary  effect: 

•  loss  of  situational  awareness  implicated  in  many  reported  close  calls 

•  37%  reported  at  least  one  incident  where  loss  of  situational  awareness  was  a  problem 

•  13%  reported  problems  due  to  difficulty  determining  when  aural/visual  warning  system 
is  activated 


9.  G-protection  system _ ~  _ 

Most  pilots  see  no  need  for  improvement.  Some  see  need  for  more  rapid  response  of 
G-valve/suit  during  high  G.  Most  agreed  a  better  system  would  be  welcome,  if  available. 
Current  system  needs  regular  maintenance  of  fit. 

Primary  effect: 

•  in  1  Air  Div  Survey,  no  pilots  reported  G-LOC;  several  reported  instances  of  “grey-out” 

•  in  FG  Survey,  11%  (8  pilots)  reported  G-LOC  incidents;  12%  reported  grey-out 

•  in  present  survey,  4%  (7  pilots)  reported  G-LOC  incidents;  62%  reported  incidents  of  G- 
induced  visual  decrement 

•  mean  “maximum  reported  level  sustained  for  4  seconds”  was  7  G 


1 0f  HUP  symbols 


CF-18  was  first  aircraft  designed  with  a  HUD  as  primary  flying  display.  Research  has  shown 
that  users  can  have  difficulty  accommodating  their  vision  properly,  when  using  HUD.  HUD 
information  is  more  abstract  than  conventional  instruments;  more  difficult  to  understand;  poor 
for  recovery  from  unusual  attitudes. 

Primary  effect: 

•  in  FG  Survey,  97%  of  respondents  reported  being  comfortable  with  the  HUD 

•  in  present  survey,  33%  reported  problems  focusing  their  vision  when  viewing  through 
the  HUD 

•  15%  reported  problems  with  angle  or  distance  judgments,  which  could  be  expected  from 
improperly  accommodated  vision 

•  some  (mostly  younger)  pilots  prefer  the  digital  symbols 

•  13%  reported  problems  of  fixation  on  the  HUD  symbols 

•  digital  symbols  difficult  for  rate  information;  pilots  can  lose  awareness  of  descent  rate, 
speed,  etc. 


Ilibperation  of  autopilot 


Primary  effect: 

•  one  pilot  reported  accidentally  tripping  it  off,  resulting  in  a  7  G  recovery 
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2.  operation  of  cockpit  controls  ~ 


CF-18  cockpit  implements  Hands  On  Throttle  And  Stick  (HOTAS);  all  important  system  func¬ 
tions  can  be  controlled  by  the  pilot  without  moving  hands  from  the  primary  flying  controls  This 
has  been  welcomed  by  the  pilots.  Associated  workload  criticized  by  some  human  factors  spe- 
cialists. 

Primary  effect: 

•  86%  of  pilots  reported  no  problems  operating  controls 

•  report  problems  operating  weapon  and  navigation  systems  (29%  and  23%  respectively) 


13,  operation  of  navigation  system 


Navigation  system  is  multi-function.  Capabilities  have  been  expanded  through  software  upgrades. 

Primary  effect: 

•  23%  reported  problems  operating  navigation  system 

•  INS  reliability  still  criticized  by  some 


.  operation  of  weapon  systems 


CF-18  systems  are  multi-role,  multi-mode;  very  complex,  compared  with  predecessors.  (See 
item  12 ,  cockpit  controls). 

Primary  effect: 

•  29%  reported  at  least  one  problem  operating  the  systems 

Secondary  effect: 

•  seen  as  requiring  constant  training 


15.  other  life  support  equipment 


Primary  effect: 

•  42%  reported  problems  with  LSE:  shoulder  straps  pull  off  under  high  G;  arctic  survival 
gear  seen  as  inadequate;  immersion  suit  (“poopy  suit”)  plus  cold  weather  gear  very 
bulky;  lifejacket  (“mae  west”)  inconveniently  bulky;  clothing  for  NORAD  winter  mis¬ 
sions  is  very  fatiguing  to  wear 


1 6,  oxygen  system 


Most  pilots  were  noncommittal  on  the  system;  some  did  not  like  the  interface.  “Doesn’t  seem  to 
be  as  idiot-proof  as  many  things  need  to  be  when  they’re  in  a  fighter  cockpit.” 

Primary  effect: 

•  5%  reported  problems  with  hypoxia  in  the  aircraft 

•  regulator  reliability  criticized  by  some 

Secondary  effect: 

•  hose  sometimes  binds,  or  interferes  with  arm 

•  lack  of  blinker  confusing  for  some 

•  no  feedback  of  serviceability 
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17. spatial  disorientation  . 


Human  factors  research  suggests  low  cockpit  sill  line,  clear  canopy,  and  high  thrust-weight  ratio 
of  the  CF-18  would  foster  disorientation  incidents.  HUD  displays  are  recognized  as  poor  for 
recovery  from  unusual  attitudes.  1  Air  Div  Survey  reported  some  pilots  thought  disorientation 
associated  with  HUD  was  a  factor  in  accidents.  FG  Survey  results  rank  disorientation  fifth  as 
possible  cause  of  accidents. 

Primary  effect: 

•  “approximately  50%”  of  pilots  in  1  Air  Div  Survey  reported  disorientation,  mostly  “the 
leans” 

•  48%  reported  such  problems  in  the  FG  Survey 

•  in  present  survey,  44%  reported  problems  with  disorientation,  of  which  10%  have  expe¬ 
rienced  more  than  three  incidents 


18.  wearing  chemical  defence  equipment _ 


CD  IPE  interferes  with  man-machine  integration.  Opinions  on  training  requirements  differ 
widely.  A  1988  study  in  operational  squadrons  (Heslegrave  et  al„  1990)  showed  that  “flying  in 
the  CD  ensemble  is  fully  feasible”  and  that  familiarity  with  the  equipment  is  important  in  being 
able  to  use  it.  The  1  Air  Div  Survey  recommended  “cease  all  peacetime  flying  with  the  AR-5 
CD  equipment  and  establish  requirement  for  two  AR-5  simulator  missions  annually.”  Canadian 
squadrons  have  very  limited  familiarity  with  equipment.  Not  all  aircraft  modified  with  emer¬ 
gency  o2. 

Primary  effect: 

•  14%  (of  all  pilots)  reported  problems:  limits  field  of  view;  hose  limits  vision  upwards; 
associated  with  heat  stress;  exacerbates  communications  problems 

Secondary  effect: 

•  quick  disconnect  problem  worries  some 
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The  1  Air  Div  Survey  reported  that  “the  general  experience  limit  missions  flown:  some  squadrons 

feeling  is  that  CF- 1 8  operations  do  not  compro-  were  unable  to  fly  4  v  4  missions.  Two  squadrons 

mise  safety  of  flight.”  In  FG  Survey,  70%  of  had  combined  their  training  programmes,  and  were 

respondents  thought  that  there  were  “facets  of  CF-  very  positive  about  the  benefits  from  having  suffi- 

1 8  operations  which  bother. .  ./compromise  safety  cient  aircraft  and  experienced  pilots,  as  well  as 

of  flight.”  Prior  to  re-roling,  most  flying  in  1  Air  cross-fertilization  of  ideas. 

Div  was  VFR.  Aircraft  serviceability  and  pilot 


19. 

A/G  100 feet  ' ■  ■  ^ ~ ~ 

Several  squadrons  had  very  infrequent  training  at  100  feet;  all  such  flying  was  banned  in  May 

1990.  Ratings  also  reflect  the  difficulty  of  the  task;  some  reported  the  difficulty  of  flying  low- 
level  increases  logarithmically. 

Primary  effect: 

•  ratings  reflect  lack  of  practice 

•  maintenance  of  capability  requires  frequent  practice 

20. A/G 

200  feet 

The  1  Air  Div  Survey  reported  most  pilots  felt  uncomfortable  flying  at  250  feet,  due  to  lack  of 
“training  opportunities/experience.”  1  Air  Div  flies  only  eight  missions/year,  425  squadron  flies 
two. 

Primary  effect: 

•  rate  is  seen  as  barely  maintaining  proficiency 

217 

1  Air  Div  Survey  reported  level  of  comfort  depended  on  training  currency,  particularly  for  mis¬ 
sions  over  2  v  2.  Also,  reported  differences  of  opinion  on  risk:  some  thought  1  v  1  neutral  most 
risky;  some  the  multi-plane  engagements. 

Primary  effect: 

•  requires  continuous  practice;  reported  mean  time  to  get  “rusty”  for  ACM  was  12  days 
lay-off,  vs.  19  for  A/G  and  20  for  A/A 

•  some  think  more  is  needed,  especially  2  v  2. 

•  due  to  low  manpower/inexperience,  4  v  4  is  rarely  done 

! 

I 


I 

i 


22.  air  displays 

;  . ' . - 

Usually  one  pilot  per  squadron  per  year  assigned  duties. 

Primary  effect: 

•  seen  as  contributing  through  public  support 

•  seen  as  expending  available  flying  hours,  especially  in  transit 

•  one  less  pilot  for  flying  duties  on  some  squadrons 

Secondary  effect: 

•  satisfier  for  some  pilots 

•  concern  about  effect  on  FLMP 

Aircraft  Operations  Factor  Issues 
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23.  air  intercept  (IMG)  ^  - 


1  Air  Div  have  not  done  this  until  recently.  1  Air  Div  Survey  reported  most  did  not  see  night  air 
intercept  as  a  problem,  although  they  were  not  done  often;  intercepts  in  cloud  (if  any)  had  been 
done  at  410  squadron.  The  1  Air  Div  squadrons  did  not  have  established  war  plans  for  IMC 
intercepts.  Some  FG  pilots  opposed  to  radar-directed  approaches. 

Primary  effect: 

•  1  Air  Div  squadrons  had  accelerated  training  programme 

•  one  squadron  “borrowed”  SOPs/plans  from  a  FG  squadron 

•  some  argue  for  more  practice 


24.  air  intercept  (VMC) 

Pilots  were  generally  comfortable  in  this  role. 

25.  air-to-ground  range  practice  ______ 


Limited  TD  funds  constrain  1  Air  Div  training.  FG  squadrons,  especially  NORAD,  don’t  do 
much:  one  per  six  months;  four  or  five  flights  per  pilot. 

Primary  effect: 

•  similar  ratings  to  A/G  range  training,  in  Organizational  Factors. 


26.  BFiwI  __  .  _ . . ^ . 


Primary  effect: 

•  some  NORAD  squadron  pilots  argue  it  should  not  be  emphasised  -  should  do  Air  Supe¬ 
riority  instead 


27.  formation  _ _ _ 


1  Air  Div  Survey  reported  that  “Most  felt  that  more  close  formation. .  .training. .  .required.”  In 
FG  Survey,  22%  of  respondents  thought  they  did  not  get  enough  close  formation  training. 


28.  IFR  transit  ~ 

msmmm  ;  i 

Primary  effect: 

♦  associated  with  deployments,  therefore  beneficial 

Secondary  effect: 

•  satisfier 

l 

E 
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29.  instrument  approaches 


1  Air  Div  Survey  noted  that  “Most  felt  that  more...IFR  training... required.”  In  FG  Survey,  51% 
of  respondents  reported  they  seldom,  or  never,  practised  IFR  approaches;  51%  thought  they  did 
not.  get  enough  IFR.  Since  those  surveys,  the  flying  schedules  for  IFR  have  been  modified  in 
some  squadrons. 

Primary  effect: 

•  1  Air  Div  want  more 

•  Bagotville  think  they  have  enough 

•  Cold  Lake  want  them  at  different  airfields;  claim  over-familiarity  with  Cold  Lake 


30.  mass  attacks 


Training/practice  limited  by  staffing  and  aircraft  availability.  “Our  mass  attack  is  anything  more 
than  two  airplanes.” 


31.  mission  briefings 


Function  of  time  available/pilot  workload.  1  Air  Div  Survey  reported  “often  briefings... are  cut 
short.”  Elsewhere  it  reported  “Briefing/flying/debriefing  are  generally  well  done,  but  there  are 
many  instances  of  ‘not  leaving  the  office’  before  flying.”  In  FG  Survey,  90%  of  respondents 
reported  ROEs  covered  in  all  briefings;  43%  thought  workload  interfered  with  ability  to  plan, 
brief,  fly  and  debrief  properly,  and  19%  thought  it  did  sometimes.  Pilots  are  not  trained  in  how 
to  conduct  briefings. 

Primary  effect: 

•  mean  reported  briefing  time  A/A  41  minutes,  A/G  49  minutes 

•  33%  of  flights  reported  to  involve  last-minute  preparation 

•  34%  of  flights  reported  to  involve  last-minute  changes  to  briefing  plan 

•  rushed  briefings  can  reduce  training  value,  but  to  lesser  extent  than  debriefings 

•  research  associates  inadequate  briefings  with  critical  incidents 


32.  mission  debriefings 


Debriefings  should  provide  the  feedback  necessary  for  learning.  Function  of  time  available,  and 
experience  of  pilots.  Some  squadrons  have  a  policy  that  they  should  take  1  hour.  Pilots  are  not 
trained  in  how  to  run  debriefings.  (See  item  31 ,  mission  briefings ). 

Primary  effect: 

•  mean  reported  debriefing  time  A/A,  44  minutes;  A/G,  39  minutes 

•  rushed  debriefings  limit  training  benefit 


33.  night  flying 


1  Air  Div  Survey  reported  night  A/I  not  viewed  as  a  problem,  although  not  done  often  enough. 
NORAD  squadrons  do  a  lot. 

Primary  effect: 

•  single  A/A  role  requires  more  night  training  for  1  Air  Div  squadrons 

•  restrictions  in  Germany  limit  training 
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34.  non-operational flying  v.rSW.  .•  ,  ,  .. 


Pilots  report  40  of  their  240  hours  are  wasted  back-seat,  transit,  or  “bull”  flying  (visiting  VIPs 
and  so  on). 

Primary  effect: 

•  uses  budgeted  flying  hours 

•  affects  training 

Secondary  effect: 

•  dissatisfier 


35.  simulated  emergencies  in  the  air _ ;  -  _ 


Do  “about  1  per  month,”  usually  in  a  check  ride.  Some  think  they  should  be  more  frequent. 


36.  tactical  operational  evaluations _ _ 


1  Air  Div  Survey  reported  NATO  TACE  VAL/S  tarf ighter  exercises  possibly  driving  an  emphasis 
on  studying  tactical  SOPs,  warplans,  etc. 

Primary  effect: 

•  feedback  from  TACEVALs  rated  higher  than  for  simulator,  daily,  or  check  flights  (medi¬ 
an  of  8  on  a  scale  of  1-10,  others  7) 

•  RED  FLAG/MAPLE  FLAG  reported  very  positive 

•  knowledge  of  aircraft  can  suffer  if  EVAL  criteria  are  emphasised 

•  pilots  crash  study  for  evaluations  “then  forget  about  it  for  six  months” 

•  ratings  for  TACEVALS  under  Organizational  Issues  very  similar  (see  item  87,  TACIOP 
evaluation  exercises) 


& 
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Training  Factor  Issues 


Training  requirements  are  a  function  of  the  air¬ 
craft  systems’  complexity,  and  the  variety  of 
roles  in  which  the  aircraft  is  used.  Predecessors 
were  simpler  to  learn,  and  flew  simpler  missions. 
(See  comments  under  Aircraft  Factors ).  Quality  of 
training  is  seldom  an  issue.  Quantity  of  training  is 
seen  to  affect  operational  effectiveness.  Pilot  expe¬ 
rience  levels  affect  training;  because  of  the  need  to 
do  upgrade  training,  the  more  experienced  cannot 


do  continuity  training.  Aircraft  availability  limits 
training.  Given  the  limited  flying  time  available, 
training  requirements  interact.  “Everything  is  at  the 
expense  of  something  else.”  Combined  training 
between  two  squadrons  reported  as  outstanding. 
Some  see  need  for  training  in  Air  Superiority,  oth¬ 
ers  see  need  for  changes  in  approach  to  ACM. 
Pilots  not  trained  for  some  tasks,  e.g.  briefings/ 
debriefings,  or  paperwork. 


37.  air-to-ground  range  training _ 

In  Europe  the  training  is  affected  a  lot  by  bad  weather.  Limited  TD  funds  constrain  1  Air  Div 
training.  Two  gun  camps  a  }rear  is  equated  to  four  trips  per  pilot  per  year.  “The  last  time  I 
dropped  a  bomb  was  probably  within  six  months.”  “We  are  probably  doing  just  enough  to  get 
semi-scared  of  each  other.” 

Primary  effect: 

•  air-to-ground  range  training  and  air-to-ground  range  practice  have  similar  ratings 

•  generally  seen  as  not  enough  to  maintain  proficiency 


38.  airmanship 

Although  not  taught,  it  is  graded  on  every  student  mission  at  410  squadron.  Treated  as  an  expe¬ 
rience  factor.  Requires  pilot  be  given  room  to  make  mistakes.  Canadian  regulations  are  seen  as 
providing  more  latitude  for  developing  experience,  therefore  airmanship,  than  the  US  AF. 

Primary  effect: 

•  direct  effect  on  flight  safety,  lesser  effect  on  operational  effectiveness 


39.  basic  aerorriedical  training _ _ 

Initial  training  okay;  continuation  training  seen  as  “waste  of  a  day;”  needing  more  relevant 
material;  possibly  valid  for  supervisors  or  others  returning  from  a  ground  tour. 

Primary  effect: 

•  some  instructors  lack  credibility 


40.  basic  fighter  training _ _ _ 

(See  flow  chart  on  training,  page  34).  Seen  as  covering  the  basics  well.  Pilots  are  given  time  to 
study  and  “shoot  the  breeze.”  Some  IPs  feel  that  the  training  system  is  barely  functioning,  with 
all  effort  going  into  day-to-day  operations,  and  administrative  tasks  and  course  improvements 
being  ignored.  Few  IPs  have  operational  experience  on  the  CF-5.  The  standard  of  the  product  is 
questioned  by  some.  CF-5  may  not  be  best  aircraft  to  lead  into  CF-18;  requires  conversion  to 
type,  then  conversion  to  CF-18. 
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41,  CF-18  OTU  training  }  _ 

Six-month  course  involving  72  hours  flying  on  CF-18. 1  Air  Div  Survey  reported  general  satis¬ 
faction*  but  some  thought  course  had  been  pared  to  the  minimum.  In  FG  Survey,  13%  of  respon¬ 
dents  were  not  satisfied  with  419/410  squadron  training.  Some  IPs  are  concerned  that  the  man¬ 
ning  levels  are  hindering  improvement  of  the  course  material.  Aircraft  serviceability  problems 
have  caused  loss  of  hours  for  some  students.  IPs  with  experience  in  other  services  are  more  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  standard  of  student.  Does  not  train  A/A  guns,  A/A  refuelling,  or  night  formation  flying. 

Primary  effect: 

•  generally  seen  as  very  good,  isolated  reports  of  instructors  belittling  students 

•  concern  that  reduction  in  hours  merely  transferred  training  responsibility  to  the  operational 
squadrons 


42.  check  rides  _ -  ' 

This  topic  was  not  dealt  with  in  the  interviews. 

Primary  effect: 

•  feedback  received  from  check  rides  rated  a  median  value  of  7  out  of  10,  the  same  as  for 
simulator  flights  and  day-to-day  flying 


43.  combat  readiness  training  _ 

In  FG  Survey,  91%  of  respondents  thought  CRT  programme  credible.  Training  requires  35 
flights,  takes  three  to  five  months.  Priority  on  CRT  for  new  pilots  on  squadron  limits  the  number 
of  experienced  pilots  available  to  fly  multi-aircraft  missions. 

Primary  effect: 

•  interferes  with  continuity  and  upgrade  training  of  pilots  already  on  squadron 


44.  day-to-day  tactical  flying _ . 

In  1  Air  Div  Survey,  respondents  thought  that  not  enough  time  was  devoted  to  the  basics  of 
flying;  34%  of  FG  respondents  thought  not.  Seen  as  not  frequent  enough  to  maintain  all  flying 
skills.  “I  did  an  air-to-ground  trip  today  -  my  first  in  five  months. .  .I’m  supposed  to  be  the  best 
pilot  and  I’m  hardly  proficient  to  be  down  there.”  “When  you  get  six  planes  in  the  sky  it  is 
wild  -  and  you  can’t  do  that  if  you  practise  two  times  in  six  months.”  The  maximum  training 
potential  of  each  flight  is  not  always  fully  exploited,  due  to  time  pressures  on  briefings. 

Primary  effect: 

•  flying  area  limitations  in  Germany  affect  training 

•  441  Squadron  have  difficulty  getting  time  on  ACMIR 

•  lack  of  EW  gear  in  NORAD  aircraft  seen  a  major  deficiency  in  training 

•  feedback  from  daily  flying  rated  7  (median)  on  a  scale  of  1-10 

Secondary  effect: 

•  limitations  on  flying  in  Germany  are  a  dissatisfier 


45.  ground  training  days _ ,  _ _ _ 

In  FG  Survey,  32%  of  respondents  thought  that  they  did  not  spend  sufficient  time  researching/ 
studying/briefing.  Usually  four  times  per  year.  Some  doubt  about  how  much  is  actually  done, 
due  to  workload  pressures. 
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Computation  speed  is  too  slow,  inducing  pilot  induced  oscillation  (PIO).  Doesn’t  fly  properly 
below  5000  feet.  Doesn’t  permit  two-ship  training.  In  A/I,  permits  detection  at  ranges  and  times 
which  are  unrealistically  good. 

Primary  effect: 

•  good,  but  utilisation  restricted  by  lack  of  fidelity 

•  simulator  seen  as  okay  for  A/I,  inadequate  for  A/G  training 

•  IPs  say  PIO  not  a  problem. 


Most  CFE  pilots  had  taken  the  training  in  the  Royal  Netherlands  Air  Force  centrifuge  at  Soester- 
berg.  Forty-one  percent  (41%)  of  FG  pilots  have  not  received  centrifuge  training;  problems  with 
loading  pilots  onto  course.  Pilots  think  it  should  be  universal  for  fighter  pilots. 

Primary  effect: 

•  seen  as  too  late:  should  be  before  Tutor,  definitely  before  410  squadron 

•  very  beneficial,  when  taken;  corrects  errors  in  technique,  heightens  awareness  of  pilot's 
abilities 


48.  level  of  spatial  disorientation  training 

Lectures  plus  Barany  chair  demonstration,  plus  lectures  by  flight  surgeon.  Disorientation  flights 
made  in  Spring  1990. 

Primary  effect: 

•  seen  as  too  little  and  ineffective 

•  should  be  earlier,  hands-on,  before  Tutor 


Generally  seen  as  good.  There  was  little  discussion  of  this  type  of  training. 


50.  refresher  simulator  training  _ 

There  are  simulators  at  all  three  bases.  The  simulator  at  Bagotville  had  been  unserviceable  for 
some  time.  Elsewhere,  there  was  a  lack  of  pilots  to  act  as  simulator  instructors.  Median  number 
of  flights  in  previous  six  months  was  three.  Fidelity  rated  as  unsatisfactory  for  A/A  by  39%,  and 
unsatisfactory  for  A/G  by  89%.  Due  to  limitations  of  simulators  (visuals,  fidelity,  etc.)  they 
appear  inadequate  to  compensate  for  reduced  flying  time. 

Primary  effect: 

•  simulator  fidelity  limits  training,  realistic  patterns  cannot  be  flown,  limited  to  IFR  and 
emergencies 

•  1  Air  Div  wants  more 

•  feedback  from  simulator  rides  rated  7  (median)  on  a  scale  of  1-10 
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51.  s_tandard_bf  graduating  CF-18  pilots 

Seen  as  generally  good,  but  some  pilots  should  not  have  graduated;  they  “slipped  through  the 
system.”  “There  are  guys  out  there  with  their  hands  full  of  thumbs.”  Standard  is  criticized  more 
by  IPs  with  experience  in  other  services.  There  is  concern  that  the  lack  of  experience  levels  in 
the  operational  squadrons  will  inhibit  the  development  of  pilots  from  the  passing  graduation 
standard  into  a  “good  fighter  pilot.” 

Primary  effect: 

•  standard  not  seen  to  be  applied  uniformly  due  to  pressure  to  meet  quotas 

•  standard  given  a  lower  rating  than  the  OTU  training 

•  standard  can  be  lost  once  pilot  is  on  squadron 


53.  OF-ia  sy^irii 

$  (AOIs) 

(See  item  72,  available  study  time).  In  FG  Survey,  18%  of  respondents  reported  insufficient  time 
to  review  AOIs;  55%  reported  they  did  not  review  them  regularly,  but  none  thought  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  CF-18  aircraft  systems  “poor”  or  “minimal.”  1  Air  Div  Survey  showed  a  similar  pattern: 
only  8%  of  respondents  thought  their  knowledge  minimal.  Self-paced  CAL  system  available  at 
Henderson  Learning  Centre  for  410  squadron  students;  not  elsewhere. 

Primary  effect: 

•  self-organized,  therefore  given  lowest  priority 

•  have  resorted  to  group  presentations  of  AOIs,  which  could  pass  on  errors 

•  could  affect  safety  in  an  emergency 


53.  studying  tactics _ , _  --  ,  ...  , 

(See  item  52,  studying  CF-18  systems).  Some  differences  between  squadrons  in  level  and  profi¬ 
ciency  of  study  of  tactics  and  war  plans.  Re-roled  squadrons  did  not  have  SOPs  for  new  roles. 

Primary  effect: 

•  limited  time  to  study  affects  familiarity  and  thus  operational  effectiveness 

Secondary  effect: 

•  tactics  generally  given  precedence  over  AOIs 


54.  training  of  supervisors  _ 

(See  item  86,  supervision  of  flying).  “Almost  half’  of  1  Air  Div  respondents  thought  they  were 
not  given  the  tools  to  supervise  properly.  Only  27%  of  FG  participants  thought  they  were  given 
the  training  and  tools,  39%  thought  they  were  given  the  training  only.  Supervisor  training  is 
basically  non-existent.  Reported  that  only  half  get  to  Staff  School/College.  Most  “don’t  get  any.” 
Some  reported  not  getting  “knowledge  for  the  rank.”  Non-supervisors  associated  the  issue  with 
knowledge  of  the  CF-18  and  associated  tactics;  reported  that  it  takes  a  full  tour  for  supervisors 
without  a  CF-18  background  to  gain  the  necessary  knowledge.  Supervisors  associated  the  issue 
more  with  supervisory  skills. 

Primary  effect: 

•  affects  interpersonal  relations  in  squadrons 

•  affects  quality  of  supervision  of  flying 
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Number  of  pilots  surveyed  =  161 

•  51  “wingers” 

•  59  element  leads 

•  36  section  leads 

•  7  mass-attack  leads 

•  5  other  positions,  including  COs 


•  data  on  three  pilot  positions  missing 

Population  statistics: 

•  mean  age  =  31.3  years 

•  76%  have  dependents 

•  mean  months  on  squadron  =  16.7 


55.  aggressiveness  of  CF-18  pilots 

Cited  as  possible  problem  in  1  Air  Div  Survey.  In  FG  Survey,  20%  of  respondents  reported 
“staying  in  fight”  when  they  had  lost  situational  awareness.  Due  to  slightly  positive  ratings  there 
was  no  significant  discussion  of  this  issue. 


56.  CF-1 8  pilot  complacency  _ 

Cited  as  a  possible  problem  in  1  Air  Div  Survey.  Median  rating  of  own  flight  safety  compared 
with  others  just  over  70%;  mean  value  80%.  This  is  similar  to  the  distribution  of  ratings  for 
civilian  car  drivers:  suggests  that,  overall,  population  is  realistic.  Some  complacency  derives 
from  lack  of  experience. 

Primary  effect: 

•  seen  to  affect  quality  of  flying 

•  can  affect  quality  of  training  at  410  squadron 

Secondary  effect: 

•  can  pass  “from  generation  to  generation”;  “the  blind  leading  the  blind” 

•  affects  performance  of  secondary  duties 


57.  confidence  of  squadron  members  with  their  flying  ability 

(See  item  1 ,  aircraft  capability  related  to  pilot  capability,  and  item  56,  CF-18  pilot  ~~ 

complacency).  Only  6%  are  100%  confident  in  their  ability  to  stay  on  top  of  the  aircraft  at  all 
times.  Mean  confidence  level  was  84%. 

Primary  effect: 

•  mostly  positive 


58.  family  and  social  effects  of  postings 

(See  item  59  .family  pressures  on  CF-18  pilots). 

Primary  effect: 

•  interferes  with  wife’s  career  or  education 

•  interferes  with  children’s  schooling 

•  a  few  pilots  admit  to  a  small,  direct,  effect  on  their  flying 

Secondary  effect: 

•  dissatisfiers;  major  dissatisfiers  when  combined  with  pay 

•  cause  attrition,  thus  depletes  experience 
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59.  family  pressures  on  CF-18  pilots  _ 

Hartman  (1970)  reports  pilots  can  feel  guilty  about  the  effect  of  their  flying  duties  on  family, 
and  wives  find  pilots’  concerns  a  problem.  Seventy-six  percent  (76%)  have  dependents.  Mean 
hours  per  day  with  family,  three.  In  previous  six  months:  mean  days  away  40;  mean  number 
weekends  flying,  2.6  by  choice,  1.7  by  work  pressure;  mean  number  weekends  working,  2.7. 

Primary  effect: 

•  causes  attrition;  thus  depletes  experience 

Secondary  effect: 

•  dissatisfier 


60.  financial  situation  of  CF-18  pilots 

Hartman  (1970)  has  noted  that  complaints  about  pay  are  sociologically  acceptable,  and  therefore 
to  be  expected.  Pilots  were  sensitive  to  issue,  following  perceived  failure  of  the  Pilot  Get  Well 
Programme.  Ratings  were  not  correlated  with  position,  experience,  or  number  of  dependents. 
Comments  fell  into  two  categories:  (i)  some  thought  that  an  increment  of  about  $5K  was  war¬ 
ranted,  to  compensate  their  families  for  the  effects  of  military  life  and  remote  postings;  (ii)  oth¬ 
ers  thought  they  should  be  given  $30K  to  bring  them  up  to  the  pay  levels  of  experienced  com¬ 
mercial  pilots. 

Primary  effect: 

•  causes  attrition;  thus  depletes  experience 

Secondary  effect: 

•  major  dissatisfier 


61  flight  discipline  of  CF-18  pilots _ 

In  FG  Survey,  89%  of  respondents  felt  comfortable  that  ROEs  are  complied  with.  Only  2%  say 
they  regularly  deviate  from  AOIs.  In  same  survey,  22%  of  respondents  reported  purposely 
exceeding  altitude  limits;  none  reported  exceeding  speed  limits. 

Primary  effect: 

•  seen  by  some  as  maintaining  flight  safety  at  the  cost  of  operational  effectiveness 

•  maximum  benefit  not  always  derived  from  training  opportunities  in  QRA  flying 

•  negative  ratings  may  reflect  opinions  on  experience  level  of  supervisors 


62.  impact  of  non-flying  duties _ 

(See  also  item  76 ,  non-flying  workload).  Ratings  are  similar. 

Primary  effect: 

•  supervisors  spend  time  on  paperwork,  not  on  supervising  flying 

•  shortens  briefing/debriefing  times 

•  forces  pilots  to  “share  out”  studying  AOIs  and  tactics 

Secondary  effect: 

•  can  cause  fatigue 

•  “trivial”  tasks  (e.g.  updating  CFPs)  are  dissatisfiers 

•  hours  that  base  administration  are  “open”  are  disruptive 
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63.  long-term  fatigue 

Reports  of  daily  activities  indicate  weekends/hours  worked  and/or  lack  of  sleep  not  a  problem 
overall.  Hartman  (1970)  investigated  “cumulative  fatigue”  which  occurs  across  an  extended 
series  of  work  cycles,  frequently  against  a  background  of  marginal  schedules  or  situations  for 
rest  and  recovery.  Situational  factors  play  an  important  role. 

Primary  effect: 

•  more  a  problem  for  senior  pilots  than  for  inexperienced 

•  factor  in  exercises 

•  factor  in  deployments  to  QRAs  (“goes  in  fits  and  starts”  in  some  squadrons) 

•  affects  quality  of  preparation  and  study 

Secondary  effect: 

•  possible  factor  in  attrition 

•  affects  family  life 


64.  morale/esprit  de  corps 

Hartman  (1970)  found  morale  unrelated  to  job  satisfaction,  for  USAF  maintenance  operators. 

Primary  effect: 

•  seen  as  good  in  squadrons,  “only  thing  sustaining  the  pilots” 

•  morale  for  being  in  CF  appears  poor 

Secondary  effect: 

•  dissatisfler 


66-  -  69.  pilot  experience  on  CF-1 8  ; ::  ;■  ■  ■;  " ; .■ ;  ;  ;  : : :  : ;; : ^  ■ 

The  1  Air  Div  and  FG  surveys  reported  experience  levels  in  squadrons  a  problem.  Mean  hours 
on  CF-1 8,  for  all  pilots,  570;  mean  hours  on  all  fighters  (CF-101,  CF-104,  CF-5,  CF-18)  1029. 
Human  factors  literature  shows  experience  on  type,  and  overall  experience,  are  negatively  corre¬ 
lated  with  accident  rates. 

Primary  effect: 

•  affects  operational  effectiveness 

•  determines  upgrade/continuation  training  schedule;  can  limit  training 

•  could  affect  flight  safety  (see  literature) 

Secondary  effect: 


•  seen  as  inducing  complacency 

•  drives  postings  to  410/419  squadrons 

•  limits  skill  of  IPs  in  410  squadron 


- — - — - — _ 1 

70.  pressure  to  “stretch 

the  envelope” 

1  Air  Div  Survey  found  pilots  did  not  believe  that  peer  pressure  was  compromising  flight  safety. 
In  FG  Survey,  42%  of  respondents  felt  “under  the  gun”  to  complete  tasks,  but  70%  thought  peer 
pressure  was  not  compromising  safety;  17%  thought  it  did  sometimes. 

Primary  effect: 

•  overall  rating  was  neutral 

•  seen  as  self-imposed  in  one  1  Air  Div  squadron 
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Overall,  the  combination  of  pilot  manning  lev¬ 
els,  amount  of  publications  to  be  studied,  and 
low  experience  levels  across  squadrons  add  to  pilot 
workload,  to  the  point  where  some  believe  long¬ 
term  fatigue  is  occurring. 


71 /  available  flying  time 


Budgeted  per  pilot.  In  squadrons  a  function  of  aircraft  serviceability  and  manning  levels.  Some 
differences  between  squadrons  due  to  taskings.  Mean  monthly  flying  rate  of  16.6  hours  gives 
approximately  14  flights  (mean)  per  pilot,  199  hours  per  year. 

Primary  effect: 

•  can  interfere  with  training  schedule 

•  limits  continuity  training 

•  limits  development  of  experience 

•  affected  by  non-operational  taskings 

Secondary  effect: 

•  ratings  scattered  due  to  pending  reduction  to  210  hours 

•  dissatisfler 


72.  available  study  time 


“Virtually  all”  1  Air  Div  Survey  respondents  reported  insufficient  study  time.  In  FG  Survey, 

82%  of  respondents  reported  job  did  not  allow  sufficient  study  time;  56%  reported  they  do  not 
regularly  study  AOIs.  Function  of  workload.  Interacts  with,  and  limited  by,  flying  and  secondary 
duty  time.  Self-organized,  therefore  given  low  priority. 

Primary  effect: 

•  AOIs  and  plans  not  studied  thoroughly  (personal  copies  of  AOIs  not  available  at  time  of 
survey) 

Secondary  effect: 

•  affects  attitude  to  OPDP  exams 

•  can  affect  time  with  family 

•  too  much  study  time  seen  as  taking  away  from  maintaining  flying  skills 
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73.  career  policies 

Three  issues  identified:  first,  current  intermediate  engagement  arrangements  provide  a  financial 
inducement  for  pilots  to  leave  after  nine  years;  second,  pattern  of  postings  affects  experience 
levels;  third,  postings  of  COs  are  less  than  two  years  in  some  cases.  Turnover  currently  between 
30%  and  62%  per  year,  as  experience  is  posted  out  to  410/419  squadrons. 

Primary  effect: 

•  provide  financial  inducement  to  resign  at  nine  years 

•  influence  experience  spectrum  in  squadron 

•  interfere  with  training  programme  in  squadrons,  defer  training  of  pilots  at  lead  levels 

•  squadrons  are  constantly  training  back  up  to  standard 

•  supervisors  lack  experience 

•  410  squadron  experience  not  returned  to  squadrons 

•  full  potential  of  pilots  not  achieved 

•  force  high  turnover  of  COs,  posting-in  of  supervisors  without  CF-18  background 

Secondary  effect: 

•  contribute  to  attrition 

•  unfamiliarity  with  paperwork  procedures  increases  pilot  workload 

•  late  promotion  of  CF-18  pilots  is  dissatisfier  —  seen  as  negative  reward  for  performance 

•  location/type/rate  of  postings  cause  attrition;  family  disruptions  are  dissatisfiers 

•  lack  of  feedback  from  interviews  dissatisfies 

•  uncertainty  of  postings  is  a  dissatisfier 

•  2  1/2  year  postings  are  dissatisfiers  (can  lose  “best”  PER) 

•  all  could  be  an  additional  stress  on  pilots 


74.  current  pilot  manning  level _ 

Squadrons  are  below  UE  (unit  establishment);  one  at  73%.  Function  of  recruitment,  training, 
career  policies  and  attrition. 

Primary  effect: 

•  affects  flying  and  non-flying  workload  and  training  schedule  (taskings  are  set  by  UE) 

•  determines  number  of  secondary  duties  per  pilot 

•  affects  flying  hours  in  some  squadrons 

•  prevents  pilots  being  sent  on  courses 

•  exacerbates  effect  of  leave 

•  emphasis  on  maintaining  410  squadron  manning  depletes  experience  in  other  squadrons 

Secondary  effect: 

•  may  cause  fatigue 

•  resulting  workload  has  caused  some  to  quit 

•  commitmentrmanning  gap  is  dissatisfier 
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75-  day-to-day  workload  (flying  related)  ; 

(See  item  71,  available  flying  time).  One  flight  takes  about  five  hours,  with  preparation,  briefing, 
flight,  debriefing.  Mean  number  of  combat  readiness  related  duties  1.6.  Mean  flying  related 
hours  per  day  reported  as  5.9.  Experienced  pilots  required  to  fly  more  missions  to  meet  training 
requirements  for  less  experienced;  also  required  to  do  the  secondary  duties  which  require  expe¬ 
rience.  At  command  level  there  is  a  feeling  that  things  have  improved;  at  squadron  level,  there  is 
a  sense  that  nothing  significant  has  improved.  Some  planning/Ops  workload  is  a  function  of 
changes  in  weather,  which  require  changes  in  the  missions,  or  training  plan. 

Primary  effect: 

•  two  flights  per  day  takes  all  available  time 

•  can  curtail  preparation  or  debriefing  time 

•  continuity  training  sacrificed  in  general 

•  410  squadron  do  not  have  time  to  maintain  all  flying  skills,  reported  fatigued 

•  weather  often  changes  planned  activities 

•  affects  mission  preparation 

•  prevents  CTO  for  QRA  pilots 

Secondary  effect: 

•  loss  of  skill  (410  squadron) 

•  may  cause  fatigue 


76.  day-to-day  workload  (non-flying  related) _ _ _ 

1  Air  Div  and  FG  surveys  reported  secondary  duty  workload  a  problem.  Consists  of  “non-opera- 
tional”  secondary  duties  (some  pilots  misunderstood  the  definition).  Mean  number  of  secondary 
duties  (present  survey)  was  two.  Pilots  estimated  57%  (mean)  could  be  done  by  non-pilots. 
Workload  is  strongly  related  to  flying  duties.  Function  of  manning  levels,  availability  of  secre¬ 
tarial  help  and  word  processing  and  telephone  facilities,  and  possibly  lack  of  experience  or  train¬ 
ing  of  pilots.  Memos  can  take  2  to  14  days  to  get  out;  calls  to  UK  three  shifts  to  get  through. 
(N.B.  these  complaints  are  typical  of  those  reported  by  Hartman  (1970)  from  pilots  in  a  “cumu¬ 
lative  fatigue”  situation). 

Primary  effect: 

•  increases  workload  of  leads  and  supervisors 

•  curtails  preparation/briefing/debriefing  time 

•  curtails  time  for  “shooting  the  breeze” 

•  has  caused  flights  to  be  cancelled 

•  has  less  affect  in  425  squadron,  due  to  limited  flying 

•  curtails  time  for  study  and  upgrading  exams 

Secondary  effect: 

•  major  dissatisfier 

•  may  cause  fatigue 
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77.  enforcement  of  ROEs  and  SOPs _ _ _ 

(See  item  61  .flight  discipline  ofCF-18 pilots ).  “Approximately  20%”  of  1  Air  Div  Survey 
respondents  thought  ROE  violations  were  skimmed  over  in  debriefings.  In  FG  Survey,  62%  of 
respondents  reported  being  in  a  situation  where  loss  of  situational  awareness  or  ROE  violations 
did  not  result  in  a  “knock  it  off’;  11%  did  not  feel  comfortable  that  ROEs  are  complied  with; 
11%  thought  violations  not  dealt  with  properly,  or  skimmed  over.  In  present  survey,  2%  reported 
they  regularly  deviate  from  AOIs.  IPs  think  lack  of  enforcement  is  more  of  a  problem  now  than 
previously. 

Primary  effect: 

•  given  second  highest  rating 

•  affects  procedures  learned  and  practised 

Secondary  effect: 

•  failure  to  properly  discipline  violators  carries  over  from  one  “generation”  to  next 


78.  experience  of  supervisors  ^  :i  .  t 

Turnover  and  experience  levels  force  posting-in  of  supervisors  without  fighter  or  CF-18  experi¬ 
ence.  Experience  levels  on  CF-18  have  not  increased  much  in  five  years.  Mean  CF-18  experi¬ 
ence  in  1989  was  approximately  540  hours.  CF-18  training  seen  as  inadequate  for  roles  of  super¬ 
visors  in  squadrons. 

Primary  effect: 

•  affects  training  schedule 

•  lack  of  fighter  background  forces  them  to  concentrate  on  flying,  rather  than  flight  safety 
issues 

•  can  affect  flight  discipline  and  enforcement  of  SOPs  and  ROEs 

•  limits  credibility  of  supervisors  (one  pilot  declared  he  would  not  follow  his  supervisors 
in  some  circumstances) 

Secondary  effect: 

•  lack  of  credibility  has  lead  to  disputes 

•  can  foster  complacency  in  leads 


79.  flight  safety  briefings 

Four  times  per  year.  Generally  seen  as  good. 

Primary  effect: 

•  direct  positive  effect  on  safety 


80.  flight  surgeon  availability _ 

1984  Right  Safety  Review  reported  flight  surgeons  were  not  seen  to  be  supporting  pilots,  spent 
little  time  on  squadron.  Reports  show  situation  is  improved,  but  problem  still  exists  in  some 
squadrons. 

Primary  effect: 

•  pilots  have  difficulty  getting  to  see  flight  surgeon  during  flying  schedule 
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81.  frequency  of  deployments 


Function  of  roles,  taskings,  training  requirements,  budget,  and  availability  of  aircraft  and  per¬ 
sonnel.  1  Air  Div  pilots  favoured  deployments.  In  FG  Survey,  41%  of  respondents  thought  fre¬ 
quency  of  training  deployments  “about  right,”  49%  thought  them  “not  enough.”  Must  distin¬ 
guish  between  training  deployments  and  deployments  to  hold  quick  reaction  alert. 

Primary  effect: 

•  increases  secondary  duty  workload 

•  reduces  pilot  and  aircraft  availability 

Secondary  effect: 

•  affects  training  schedule 

•  D ACT  deployments  very  satisfying 

•  QRA  deployments  dissatisfy — can  incur  boredom/complacency 


82.  leadership  in  squadron  _  -  ~  . v 


Primary  effect: 

•  influences  morale  and  attitude  to  flying 

•  seen  as  affecting  tasking  level  in  a  squadron  (i.e.  a  strong  leader  will  refuse  over-tasking) 

Secondary  effect: 

•  affects  credibility  of  other  supervisors 


83.  multiple  CF-18  operational  roles  • 


1  Air  Div  Survey  recommended  doing  less  with  less.  In  FG  Survey,  63%  of  respondents  thought 
maintaining  currency  in  all  roles  degraded  effectiveness  or  safety.  Role  in  Europe  reduced  to 
A/A  (Oct  1990),  but  requires  24  hour  capability  and  maintenance  of  A/G  capability.  “How  much 
flying  A/A  compared  to  A/G  is  like  flying  a  different  aircraft”  was  rated  at  45%  (mean).  This 
suggests  pilots  require  different  training  and  practice  for  the  two  roles,  even  though  “all  A/G 
missions  include  A/A.” 

Primary  effect: 

•  move  to  single  role  and  retention  of  A/G  secondary  role  expands  training  requirements 

•  determine  taskings,  thus  workload 

•  drive  training  requirements  and  flying  schedule 

•  drive  requirements  for  experience 

Secondary  effect: 

•  over-committment  is  a  dissatisfier 

•  ambiguity  in  roles  affects  morale 

•  single  role  not  expected  to  reduce  workload — may  improve  proficiency 


& 
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84.  officer  development  requirements 


Issues  were  PER  criteria,  OPDPs  and  Staff  School.  There  are  six  OPDPs.  Must  have  2, 3, 4 
completed  prior  to  Staff  School.  Failure  to  complete  loses  points  in  the  PER  review.  Points 
could  cover  spread  in  candidates  for  promotion.  Twenty-three  percent  (23%)  had  not  completed 
any  OPDPs.  Of  96  pilots  on  squadron  at  time  of  survey,  24  had  attended  Staff  School,  5  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Supervisors  Course,  and  2  the  Management  Development  Course. 

Primary  effect: 

•  OPDPs  take  time  for  those  committed 

•  compete  with  AOI/tactics  study  time 

•  Staff  School  seen  to  take  time  out  of  operational  posting;  contribute  nil  to  leadership 
training 

•  seen  to  affect  development  of  flying  skills 

Secondary  effect: 

•  seen  as  having  unfair  effect  (PER  does  not  reflect  flying  skills;  pilots  don’t  have  time  for 
general  officer  skills) 

•  cited  as  dissatisfier/reason  for  resigning 


85.  quality  of  accommodation  on  deployment 


All  pilots  except  one  reported  temporary  duty  in  previous  six  months.  Overall,  mean  time  away 
from  primary  residence  was  40  days,  higher  than  reported  for  CF  population  as  a  whole  in  the 
1989  DPM  lifestyle  survey.  Ratings  of  the  question  “do  you  find  temporary  duty  unsettling?” 
indicated  that  CF-18  pilots  thought  TD  less  unsettling  than  did  the  CF  population  as  a  whole. 

Primary  effect: 

•  Canadian  accommodations  dissatisfier 

•  US  accommodations  adequate 

Secondary  effect: 

•  discrepancies  between  pilots  and  NCMs  in  access  to  hotels  are  dissatisfiers 


86.  supervision  of  flying 


Function  of  supervisor  experience  and  workload,  and  squadron  experience  level.  The  1  Air  Div 
Survey  reported  “Flight  supervision  is  not  viewed  as  a  problem,  although  experience  levels  are 
low  and  forecasted  to  go  lower”  . . .  “supervisors  generally  find  it  difficult  to  do  their  own  flight 
training,  participate  in  the  upgrade  programme,  and  still  have  sufficient  time  to  supervise  subor¬ 
dinates.” 

Primary  effect: 

•  feedback  from  day-to-day  flying  rated  at  a  median  of  7  out  of  10,  the  same  as  for  simulator 
flights  and  check  rides 

•  direct  effect  on  application  of  ROEs,  etc. 

•  given  lack  of  experience  in  squadrons,  have  to  emphasize  safety  and  SOPs  more  than 
operational  effectiveness 

•  some  emphasis  on  individual  responsibility 

•  sometimes  seen  as  detracting  from  supervisor’s  continuity  training 

Secondary  effect: 

•  influences  attitude  of  pilots  as  they  progress 
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87.  TAC/OP  evaluation  exercises 


(See  item  36,  tactical  operational  evaluations ).  The  1  Air  Div  Survey  concluded  that  Starfighter 
exercises  created  high  accident  potential,  due  to  pressure.  In  present  survey,  feedback  from  tacti¬ 
cal  exercises  rated  median  of  8  (on  scale  of  1  to  10);  higher  than  simulator  flights,  check  rides, 
or  daily  flying.  Some  squadrons  think  they  have  too  many. 

Primary  effect: 

•  set  training  priorities 

•  can  affect  study  of  AOIs 

•  NATO  TACEVALS  seen  as  slightly  unrealistic,  points-scoring 

Secondary  effect: 

•  results  are  satisfiers 

•  can  cause  stress/fatigue 


|  to  -shoot  the  breeze’  on  flying  ||| 


General  lack  of  time  cited  as  problem  in  1  Air  Div  and  FG  surveys.  Mean  time  reported  per 
week  was  3.5  hours;  median  value  2  hours;  8%  of  pilots  reported  less  than  1  hour  per  week. 

Primary  effect: 

•  litde  time  available  in  some  squadrons  limits  exchange  of  expertise/experience 

•  has  improved  on  some  squadrons  since  Spring  1990 
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Appendix  F 

Acronyms  and  Initialisms 


1  Air  Div 
lvl  neutral 

2v2 

4v4 

A/A 

A/G 

A n 

ACM 

ACMIR 

ADI 

ADM  (Per) 

ADM  (Mat) 
AETE 

AFC 

AGARD 

AIRCOM 

AMMIS 

AOIs 

AR-5 

BFM 

BFT 

CADO 

CAL 

Category  A 
CD 

CDIPE 

CFB 

CFE 

CFPs 

CO 

Comd 

CRAD 

CRT 

CTO 

DACT 

DAOT 

DCIEM 


1  Air  Division 

one  aircraft  versus  one  aircraft  from 
neutral  advantage 
two  aircraft  versus  two  aircraft 
four  aircraft  versus  four  aircraft 
air-to-air 
air-to-ground 
air  intercept 
air  combat  manoeuvres 
aircraft  manoeuvring  instrumented 
range 

attitude  direction  indicator 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister 
(Personnel) 

i  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  (Materiel) 
Aerospace  Engineering  Test 
Establishment 
Alert  Flight  Commander 
Advisory  Group  on  Aeromedical 
Research  and  Development 
Air  Command 

Aircraft  Maintenance  Management 
Information  System 
aircraft  operating  instructions 
aircrew  respirator  number  5 
basic  fighter  manoeuvres 
Basic  Fighter  Training 
Chief  of  Air  Doctrine  and 
Operations 

computer  assisted  learning 
aircraft  damaged  beyond 
economical  repair 
chemical  defence 
chemical  defence  individual 
protective  ensemble 
Canadian  Forces  Base 
Canadian  Forces  Europe 
Canadian  Forces  publications 
Commanding  Officer 
Commander 

Chief  of  Research  and  Development 
Combat  Readiness  Training 
compensatory  time  off 
dissimilar  aerial  combat  training 
Directorate  of  Air  Operations  and 
Training 

Defence  and  Civil  Institute  of 
Environmental  Medicine 
Directorate  of  Flight  Safety 


DPM 

EADI 

ECM 

EW 

FG 

G-LOC 

HF 

HFWG 

HOTAS 

HUD 

IFR 

IMC 

INS 

IP 

LSE 

NATO 

NCM 
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Resume 


ette  etude  se  veut  une 
revue  des  facteurs 
humains  propres  k 
l’environnement  des  pilotes 
de  CF-18.  Dans  un  premier 
temps,  plus  de  300  questions 
relives  aux  facteurs  humains 
ont  ete  identifies  k  partir  de 
revues  de  littdrature,  de  don- 
ndes  foumies  par  les  enquetes 
internes  de  la  le  Division 
adrienne  et  du  Groupe  de 
chasse  et  de  discussions  avec 
des  pilotes  seniors  de  1 ’avia¬ 
tion.  Suite  a  une  premiere 
analyse,  quatre-vingt-huit 
(88)  de  ces  questions  se  sont 
reveSlees  specifiques  au  milieu 
operational  du  CF-18  et  ont 
ete  selectionnees  comme  outil 
devaluation.  Elies  ont  dte 
regroupees  sous  cinq  cate¬ 
gories  fonctionnelles  ou  “fac¬ 
teurs”:  aeronef,  operations 
aeriennes,  entrainement,  per¬ 
sonnel  de  l’escadron  et  organ¬ 
isation,  puis  transposees  sous 
forme  de  questionnaire  et 
d’entrevue. 

Cent-soixante-un  (161) 
pilotes  de  la  force  reguliere  en 
service  actif  ont  pris  part  a 
1’enquete.  Chaque  pilote 
devait  ^valuer,  a  partir  d’une 
vision  d ’ensemble  de  leur 
escadron,  les  effets  de  chaque 
facteur  humain  en  fonction  de 


leur  impact  au  niveau  de  la 
securite  des  vols  et  de  l’effi- 
cacitd  operationnelle.  Ces  fac¬ 
teurs  ont  6t6  estimds  k  1’aide 
d’une  echelle  qualitative 
s’etalant  de  trks  favorable  k 
tr£s  prdjudiciable.  Un  systkme 
statistique  d’analyse  non- 
parametrique  a  double  Echelle 
a  servi  a  revaluation  finale 
des  resultats. 

Les  facteurs  relies  k  l’aeronef 
et  aux  operations  aeriennes 
ont  ete  partages  presqu’egale- 
ment  entre  les  jugements 
favorables  et  neutres. 
L'ensemble  des  facteurs  relies 
a  1 ’entrainement  ont  ete  juges 
favorables.  Quant  aux  fac¬ 
teurs  relies  au  personnel  de 
l’escadron,  les  jugements  se 
sont  partages  equitablement 
entre  les  trois  categories, 
soient:  favorable,  neutre  ou 
prejudiciable.  Un  quart  des 
facteurs  relies  k  l’organisation 
ont  ete  juges  prejudiciables 
alors  que  la  majeure  partie 
des  facteurs  de  la  fraction 
restante  ont  ete  juges  comme 
n’ayant  aucun  effet.  En 
general,  les  facteurs  favor¬ 
ables  a  la  securite  des  vols  ont 
aussi  ete  juges  comme  tels  en 
terme  d’efficacite  des  opera¬ 
tions.  De  la  meme  fagon,  les 
facteurs  prejudiciables  a  la 


securite  des  vols  1’etaient 
aussi  en  terme  d’efficacite 
operationnelle. 

Des  modules  de  cause-k-effet 
ont  ete  developpes  pour 
l’inteipretation  des  resultats. 
Ces  modules  tendent  k  sup¬ 
porter  1’opinion  suivante 
voulant  que  les  plus  grandes 
menaces  auxquelles  font  face 
la  sdcurite  des  vols  et  l’effi- 
cacite  operationnelle  soient 
reliees  a  la  diminution  du 
niveau  d ’experience  de  vol  au 
sein  des  escadrons  et  au 
manque  de  personnel. 

Vingt-huit  (28)  conclusions 
specifiques  sont  ici  presentees 
dans  les  champs  des  systemes 
homme-machine,  des  opera¬ 
tions  aeriennes,  de  l’entraine- 
ment,  des  politiques  du  per¬ 
sonnel  et  de  l’organisation,  et 
de  la  charge  de  travail  au  sein 
de  l’escadron.  Vingt-cinq  (25) 
recommandations  specifiques 
visant  1’ameiioration  de  la 
sdcurite  des  vols  et  de  l’effi- 
cacite  operationnelle  sont 
aussi  presentees  dans  les 
champs  des  politiques  organi- 
sationnelles,  des  programmes 
d ’entrainement  et  du  systeme 
homme-machine. 
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Abstract 


A  review  of  human  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  CF-18  pilot 
environment  was 
undertaken.  Over  300  human 
factors  issues  were  initially 
identified  from  the  scientific 
literature,  the  1  Air  Division 
and  Fighter  Group  safety  sur¬ 
veys,  and  discussions  with 
military  and  civilian  flight 
safety/human  factors  experts. 
Eighty-eight  (88)  of  the  issues 
most  relevant  to  CF-18  opera¬ 
tions  were  selected  and 
grouped  under  five  functional, 
or  “Factor,”  headings:  Air¬ 
craft,  Aircraft  Operations, 
Training,  Squadron  Person¬ 
nel,  and  Organizational. 

Issues  were  evaluated  using  a 
questionnaire  and  interview 
format. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-one 
(161)  active  CF-18  pilots  took 
part  in  the  survey.  They  were 
asked  to  assess,  from  a 
squadron  perspective,  the 
current  effect  of  each  issue  on 
two  parameters:  flight  safety 


and  operational  effectiveness. 
Each  issue  was  rated  on  a 
scale  ranging  from  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  very  detrimental.  Rat¬ 
ings  were  analysed  using  the 
non-parametric  procedure  of 
dual  scaling. 

Issues  within  the  Aircraft  and 
Aircraft  Operations  groups 
were  divided  almost  equally 
between  the  beneficial  and 
neutral  categories.  Most  of 
the  Training  Factor  issues 
were  rated  as  beneficial. 
Among  the  issues  within  the 
Squadron  Personnel  Factor, 
comparable  numbers  received 
beneficial,  neutral  and  detri¬ 
mental  ratings.  One-quarter  of 
the  issues  within  the  Organi¬ 
zational  group  were  rated  as 
detrimental,  with  most  of  the 
remainder  rated  as  neutral.  In 
general,  issues  beneficial  to 
flight  safety  were  also  benefi¬ 
cial  to  operational  effective¬ 
ness.  Similarly,  issues  rated  as 
detrimental  to  flight  safety 
were  also  rated  as  detrimental 


to  operational  effectiveness. 

Cause  and  effect  models  were 
developed  to  explain  the  rat¬ 
ings.  These  models  support 
the  opinion  that  the  greatest 
threats  to  flight  safety  and 
operational  effectiveness  are 
the  decreasing  level  of  flying 
experience  in  the  squadrons, 
and  inadequate  manning  lev¬ 
els. 

Twenty-eight  (28)  specific 
conclusions  are  made,  in  the 
areas  of  the  human-machine 
system,  aircraft  operations, 
training,  personnel  and  orga¬ 
nizational  policies,  and  work¬ 
load  in  the  squadrons.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  (25)  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improving 
flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness  are  presented  in 
the  areas  of  organizational 
policies,  training  pro¬ 
grammes,  and  the  human- 
machine  system. 
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On  peut  definir  les  facteurs  humains 
com  me  etant  la  technologie  qui  se 
rapporte  a  Toptimisation  des  relations 
entre  les  gens  et  leurs  activites,  par 
^’application  systematique  des  sciences 
humaines,  integrees  au  cadre  du  genie. 

(d’apres  Edwards,  1988) 


Historique 

Enmars  1990,  le  Chef  - 
Recherche  et  ddveloppe- 
ment  (CR  Dev)  et  le  chef 
de  l’lnstitut  militaire  et  civil  de 
mddecine  environnementale 
(C/IMCME)  ont  entame  des 
discussions  avec  le  comman¬ 
dant  du  commandement  adrien 
(Comd  AIRCOM),  discussions 
centres  sur  le  soutien  de 
1’IMCME  aux  operations  a£ri- 
ennes.  A  la  suite  de  cet  entre- 
tien,  le  C/IMCME  a  decide 
d’accroitre  les  int<5rets  de 
recherche  de  l’lnstitut  par 
l’inclusion  des  facteurs 
humains  k  1’entrainement  et 
aux  operations  des  CF-18.  La 
participation  initiale  a  pris  la 
forme  d’une  etude  detailiee  de 
tous  les  facteurs  humains  rele¬ 
vant  de  l’environnement  des 
pilotes  k  bord  des  CF-18. 
L’etude  a  ete  attribuee  par  le 
Chef  -  Doctrine  et  operations 
aeriennes  (CDOA)  et  financee 
par  le  CR  Dev.  Le  Comd  AIR¬ 
COM  a  fortement  soutenu  le 
projet. 

En  mai,  au  cours  d’une  reunion 
de  1’IMCME,  les  membres  du 
Groupe  de  travail  sur  les  fac¬ 
teurs  humains  ont  ete  seiection- 
nes,  les  termes  de  reference 
etablis  et  l’on  a  adopte  une 
ebauche  de  calendrier  de  tra¬ 
vail.  Le  Groupe  de  travail  etait 
compose  d’un  medecin  de 
l’aeronautique  et  de  deux 
chercheurs  scientifiques  de  la 
Defense  venant  de  1’IMCME, 
un  medecin  de  1’aeronautique 
et  un  pil ote/ enque teu r  sur  les 
accidents  aeriens  venant  de  la 
DS  V,  ainsi  qu’un  pilote  de 
CF-18  appartenant  au  DOAE. 


Par  la  suite,  ont  rejoint  le 
groupe,  un  autre  chercheur  sci- 
entifique  de  la  Defense  et  un 
offlcier  en  science  biologique 
de  1’IMCME  ainsi  qu’un  autre 
pilote  de  CF-18,  qui  venait  lui 
du  Groupe  de  chasse.  A  la  fin 
de  1990,  l’etude  etait  terminee 
et  les  resultats  devaient  etre 
presentes  au  CDOA  ainsi  qu’au 
Comd  AIRCOM  au  debut  de 
1991. 

Le  CDOA  ainsi  que  le  com¬ 
mandant  AIRCOM  avaient 
d6)k  regu  un  expose  sur  les 
resultats  de  deux  examens  por- 
tant  sur  la  securite  des  CF-18, 
l’un  fait  par  la  le  Division  aeri- 
enne  et  l’autre  par  le  Groupe  de 
chasse,  resultats  qui  mettaient 
en  evidence  de  nombreux  fac¬ 
teurs  humains  preoccupant  la 
communaute  des  pilotes  de 
CF-18.  Plusieurs  changements 
operationnels  ont  ete  instaures 
sur  la  base  des  informations 
recueillies  et  l’on  a  envisage 
d’apporter  d’autres  change¬ 
ments.  Le  Comd  AIRCOM  et 
le  CDOA  ont  accepte  les  resul¬ 
tats  des  examens,  mais  ils  ont 
demande  que  1’on  quantifie  un 
grand  nombre  des  sujets  abor- 
des.  On  s’attendait  k  ce  que  la 


revue  actuelle  foumisse  la 
quantification  ainsi  que  des 
recommandations  relatives  aux 
facteurs  humains ,  recomman¬ 
dations  pouvant  eventuelle- 
ment  servir  de  base  k  des  futurs 
changements  aux  operations  et 
k  l’entrainement  -  change¬ 
ments  que,  par  necessite,  il 
faudrait  effectuer  dans  un  cadre 
de  plus  en  plus  sene  de  com¬ 
pression  budgetaire  et  de 
reductions  probables  d’effectif. 

A  1’appui  de  la  repartition  des 
t^ches,  le  Groupe  de  travail 
s’est  livre  k  une  etude  appro- 
fondie  de  ce  qui  etait  publie  sur 
le  sujet,  y  compris  l’etude  des 
donnees  concemant  les  acci¬ 
dents  et  les  incidents  de  CF-18, 
ainsi  que  ceux  des  F/A-18 
etrangers,  sans  oublier  les 
comptes  rendus  et  les  examens 
precedents  portant  sur  les 
CF-18. 

Le  groupe  a  aussi  eu  des  dis¬ 
cussions  avec  des  experts  sur 
les  sujets  tels  que: 

•  la  technologie  de  la  visualisa¬ 
tion  tSte  haute; 

•  1’entraihement  k  la  desorien- 
tation  spatiale; 

•  la  charge  de  travail  des 
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pilotes  et  la  conscience  de  la 
situation; 

•  le  comportement  touchant  la 
disposition  k  prendre  des 
risques; 

•  la  motivation  et  la  satisfaction 
au  travail; 

•  les  programmes  de  formation 
au  sens  de  l’air; 

•  le  stress  dans  le  milieu  avia¬ 
tion; 

•  la  technologie  de  Findicateur 
d’assiette  audio  en  trois 
dimensions; 

•  les  systfcmes  avertisseurs  de 
proximity  du  sol; 

•  la  conception  du  question¬ 
naire  et  T  analyse  des  don- 
ndes; 

•  le  Programme  de  bonification 
des  pilotes. 

En  outre,  le  Groupe  de  travail  a 

regu  des  exposes  faits  par  les 

d616gu£s  des  organismes  suiv- 

ants: 

•  le  Quartier-gdndral  du  com- 
mandement  a£rien; 

•  le  14e  Groupe  destruction; 

•  le  Groupe  de  chasse; 

•  la  le  Division  a<5rienne; 

•  le  Quartier-gdndral  des  Forces 
canadiennes  en  Europe; 

•  1’ Unit6  de  recherche 
appliquSe  au  personnel  des 
Forces  canadiennes; 


•  la  Direction  -  Carri&re  mili- 
taire  (officiers); 

•  la  Direction  -  SScuritS  des 
vols; 

•  la  Direction  -  Technique  de 
soutien  aSrospatial. 

A  TStranger,  le  Groupe  de  tra¬ 
vail  a  visits  les  reprSsentants 
des  organisations  suivantes: 

•  le  transporter  aSrien  hol- 
landais  KLM; 

•  le  transporter  aSrien  alle- 
mand  Lufthansa; 

•  le  Royal  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Aviation  Medicine; 

•  le  US  Naval  Safety  Center, 

•  le  US  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command; 

•  la  USAF  School  of 
Aerospace  Medicine; 

•  rUSAF  Instrument  Flight 
Center, 

•  la  Environmental  Tectonics 
Corporation; 

•  la  Veda  Corporation;  et 

•  Krug  International. 

Bien  que  le  calendrier  des  vis- 
ites  ait  StS  trSs  chargS,  presque 
tous  les  efforts  ont  ports  sur  la 
prSparation,  le  dSveloppement, 
F  administration  et  F  analyse 
d’un  questionnaire  ainsi  que 
sur  l’examen  des  entrevues 
avec  tous  les  pilotes  de  CF-18 


disponibles.  On  a  demand6  aux 
pilotes  de  coter  les  facteurs 
humains  concemant  leurs  effets 
sur  deux  param&tres  critiques: 
la  security  des  vols  et  Vefficac - 
ite  operationnelle.  Dans  le 
cadre  de  la  prgsente  6tude,  la 
s£curit6  des  vols  se  rapporte  k 
la  conservation  du  materiel  et 
du  personnel  alors  que  Feffi- 
cacitd  operationnelle  conceme 
la  r6ussite  d’une  mission  don¬ 
ate  (voir  page  8  pour  une 
explication  ddtaillde  du  module 
de  s£cuiit£  des  vols  et  d’effi- 
cacit 6  operationnelle). 

Le  present  document  met  en 
relief  les  resultats  de  l’examen 
et  discute  les  divers  sujets  fac¬ 
teurs  humains  vus  sous 
Foptique  des  cotes  attribuees 
par  les  pilotes,  des  entrevues, 
des  donnees  d’objectifs 
provenant  des  dossiers 
d’escadrons,  de  Topinion  des 
experts  ainsi  que  des  articles 
parus,  favorables  ou  non.  En 
fin  de  compte,  les  conclusions 
ont  6t6  tirdes  et  des  recomman- 
dations  ont  faites  dans  les 
domaines  des  politiques  organ- 
isationnelles,  des  programmes 
d’entrainement  et  du  syst6me 
homme-machine. 


mieher  line  et ude  detaillee  de  tous  les  sujets  facteurs  humains 
se  rapportant  a  I’environnement  des  pilotes  de  CF-18 

identifier  et  ranger  par  ordre  les  sujets  facteurs  humains  les 
plus  critiques  concemant  I’efficacite  operationnelle  et  la 
sdcurite  des  vols  des  CF-18 


tirer  des  conclusions  et  developper  des  recommandations 
pour  les  actions  a  prendre 
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L ’organigramme  de  la 
page  suivante  met  en 
Evidence  la  sdrie 
d’6v6nements  ddcrits  dans  la 
prgsente  section. 

Preparation 
de  I’enquete 

Le  premier  element  des  ter- 
mes  de  reference  imposait 
au  Groupe  de  travail  de  mener 
une  itude  detaillee  de  tous  les 
sujets  facteurs  humains  se  rap - 
portant  &  ly  environnement  des 
pilotes  de  CF-J8.  Cela  compre- 
nait  les  sujets  causes  d’accident 
de  CF-18,  ainsi  que  les  sujets 
prdsentant  des  risques  d’acci- 
dent.  La  t£che  a  commence  par 
une  revue  de  toutes  les  donn^es 
d’accidents  et  d’incidents  de 
CF-18  et  de  F/A-18  Strangers. 


(Voir  pertes  de  CF-18  ci- 
dessous). 

Jusqu’il  present,  sur  les  onze 
accidents  de  CF-18  entrant 
dans  la  cat£gorie  A,  91%  ont 
6t6  attribuds  k  des  facteurs 
humains  significatifs.  Ce  nom- 
bre  se  compare  aux  80  k  90% 
de  tous  les  accidents  d’aviation 
militaire  (Spohd,  1982)  et  aux 
65  k  80%  de  tous  les  accidents 
d’adronef  des  Forces  canadi- 
ennes  entre  1978  et  1988  (Pop- 
plow  &  Graham,  1988). 

Un  examen  de  la  literature 
concemant  1 ’aviation  a  permis 
d’identifier  en  plus  290  causes 
de  facteurs  humains  discrets 
(potentiel  et  rdel)  responsables 
d’accidents  d’a£ronef  (Chap- 
pelow,  1984;  Crymble,  1975; 


Falckenberg,  1973;  Gerbert  & 
Kemmler,  1986;  Gerbert  & 
Spohd,  1982;  Hartman,  1978, 
1982;  Kemmler,  1990;  Mose¬ 
ley,  1956;  Popplow  &  Graham, 
1988;  Rud  &  Leben,  1979; 
Shannon  &  Waag,  1973; 

Spohd,  1982;  Tepper  & 
Haakanson,  1978;  Zeller,  1978, 
1981).  En  outre,  plusieurs 
autres  sujets  ont  surgi  k  la  suite 
d’entrevues  avec  cinq  pilotes 
du  commandement  adrien 
ayant  de  I’anciennetd,  et  k  la 
suite  des  deux  examens  sur  la 
s£curit£  des  CF-18  dont  nous 
avons  par 16  plus  t6t.  Au  total, 
plus  de  300  sujets  facteurs 
humains  ayant  le  potentiel  de 
causer  des  accidents  d’adronef 
ont  6l 6  identifies. 

Le  deuxi&me  element  des  ter- 


Pertes 
de  CF-i  8 

EorSque  le  Canada  a  achetd 
des  CF-1 8,  uhe  etude  avaif 
6t6  faite  pour  pr&jire  les  pertes 
d’appareil.  Cette  information, 
revue  periodiquement  (Pelleti¬ 
er  &  B rereton,  1988),’  serti. 
prdpaier  le  budget  destine  au 
remplacement  des  avions  et  k 
^valuer  les  obligations  op£ra- 
tionnelles.  Le  graphique  corre- 
spondant  montre  les  pr£dic-  : 
tionsde  perte  de  CF-18  et, 
surimposees,  les  pertes  r^elles. 
Bien  que  le  taux  des  pertes 
i^elles  d^passe  ceiui  des  pertes 
prevues,  il  n’en  demeure  pas 
moins  en  de9&  des  limites  de 
qonHance  statistique ;  Le  30 
avril  1990,  le  taux  de  perte 
des  CFrl8  Stait  de  0,69  pour 
10  000  heures  de  vol,  com¬ 


part  k  0,45  pour  FUSN/USMC 
et  0,58  pour  les  autres  utilisa- 
teursv  A  la  fin  de  1990,  le  taux 


de  perte  de  CF-18  dtait  de  0,61 
pouf  10  000  heures  de  vol. 


Methodologie  pour  I'etude  des  facteurs  humains 

du  CF-18 


Preparation  de  I'enquete 

Revue  de  !a 
litterature  \ 


Consultations  auprds 
des  pilotes  de  CF-18 
et  d'autres 


Definir  une  liste  de 
facteurs  humains 


Regroupement  des 
sujets  facteurs 
humains 


Revue  des  enquetes 
de  la  liere  Division 
a^rienne  et  du 
Groupe  de  chasse 


Elaboration  de  I'enquete 


Choisir  la  mdthode 
de  sondage 


Consultation  aupr^s 
des  experts  en 
questionnaires 


Administration  de  I'enquete 


Administration  des 
questionnaires  aux 
pilotes 


Redaction  des 

Interroger  les 

cotes  des 
questionnaires 

groupes  de  pilotes 

Collectioner  des 
donn^es  auprds 
d'archives  d'escadror 


Analyse  de  I’enquete 


Analyse  des 
donn6s  des 
questionnaires 


Analyse  des 
commentaires  des 
entrevus 


Analyse  des  donnds 
d'escadron 
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mes  de  reference  donnait  au 
Groupe  de  travail  rinstruction 
6!  identifier  et  de  ranger  par 
ordre  lesfacteurs  humains  les 
plus  critiques  concernant  I’effi - 
caciti  operationnelle  et  la 
sicuriti  des  vols  des  CF-18. 
Pour  cela,  il  dtait  ndcessaire  de 
bien  cemer  les  points  se  rap- 
portant  k  renvironnement  des 
piloles  de  CF-18.  En  outre,  il 
fallait  rdduire  la  liste  des  fac- 
teurs  humains  jusqu*&  un  nom- 
bre  qu’il  soit  possible  de  traiter. 
A  ce  stade,  les  deux  etudes  sur 
la  securite  des  CF-18  se  sont 
montrees  trds  utiles,  car  elles 
ont  fait  ressortir  ce  que  l’on  ne 
trouvait  pas  dans  les  publica¬ 
tions,  k  savoir  un  dventail  de 
sujets  allant  de  Fentramement 
et  des  operations  jusqu’&  la 
qualitd  de  la  vie  et  la  progres¬ 
sion  de  carriere.  Loin  de  sur- 
charger  la  liste  des  problfcmes, 
ces  etudes  ont  en  fait  facilite  la 
procedure  de  reduction  en  se 
concentrant  exclusivement  sur 
les  facteurs  particuliers  k 
Fenvironnement  des  CF-18. 
Cela  a  permis  d ’identifier  un 
certain  nombre  de  sujets  qui  ne 
se  rapportaient  pas  au  CF-18  et 
de  les  ecarter. 

D’autres  sujets  facteurs 
humains  ont  aussi  ete  rejetes 
lorsqu’il  est  clairement  apparu. 
qu’ils  ne  menagaient  serieuse- 
ment  ni  la  securite  ni  Fefficac- 
ite  operationnelle.  Par  exemple, 
des  discussions  avec  des  mem- 
bres  de  la  Direction  de  l’Unite 
de  recherche  appliqude  au  per¬ 
sonnel  des  Forces  canadiennes 
ont  confirm^  Popinion  du 


Groupe  de  travail  selon  laque- 
lle  il  n’etait  pas  possible  de 
modifier  la  selection  actuelle 
des  pilotes,  k  court  terme,  pour 
apporter  une  amelioration 
importante  k  la  securite  des 
vols  ou  k  Fefficacite  opera¬ 
tionnelle.  C’est  pourquoi  la 
question  de  la  selection  des 
pilotes  n’a  pas  ete  abordee  ici. 

Le  fait  de  n’ avoir  choisi  que 
des  sujets  n’interessant  que 
Fenvironnement  actuel  des 
pilotes  de  CF-18  et  d’avoir 
ignore  ce  qui  ne  mettait  pas  en 
danger  la  securite  des  vols  ou 
Fefficacite  operationnelle,  ce 
fait  a  permis  de  reduire  de  300 
k  88  le  nombre  des  sujets  fac¬ 
teurs  humains.  Afin  de  mettre 
de  Fordre  dans  la  liste,  le 
Groupe  s’est  inspire  d’un  mod¬ 
ule  mis  au  point  par  Spohd 
(1982),  dans  lequel  les  sujets 
etaient  groupes  en  plusieurs 
groupes  fonctionnels  tels  que 
ceux  d’ordre  psychologique  et 
ceux  d’ordre  environnemental. 

Dans  le  cadre  de  la  presente 
etude,  les  88  facteurs  humains 
ont  ete  groupes  sous  les  cinq 
titres  suivants: 

•  aeronef; 

•  operations  aeriennes; 

•  entrainement; 

•  personnel  de  l’escadron; 

•  organisation. 

Le  regroupement  final  des 
sujets  facteurs  humains  est 
presente  k  la  page  6.  Ces  sujets 
forment  la  base  du  question¬ 
naire  et  des  parlies  des  entre- 
vues  pourl’etude. 


Elaboration  de 
I’enquete 

Afin  de  pouvoir  quantifier 
les  effets  des  facteurs 
humains  sur  la  securite  des  vols 
et  sur  Fefficacite  opera¬ 
tionnelle,  il  a  ete  necessaire 
d’eiaborer  un  examen  se  pr6- 
tant  k  une  analyse  statistique. 
C’est  dans  cette  optique  qu’a 
ete  choisie  la  maniere  de 
presenter  le  questionnaire  et 
l’entrevue,  le  questionnaire 
foumissant  des  donnees  quan- 
tifiables  et  l’entrevue  permet- 
tant  d’eclaircir  les  sujets  et  les 
idees,  et  de  les  approfondir. 

Un  autre  aspect  dont  il  a  fallu 
tenir  compte  pour  etablir  l’exa- 
men  a  ete  le  temps  et  l’effort 
demandes  aux  pilotes.  Afin 
d’obtenir  le  maximum  de  par¬ 
ticipation,  il  fallait  que  le  ques¬ 
tionnaire  soit  bref  et  concentre. 
Il  etait  essentiel  d’arriver  k  un 
certain  equilibre  entre  la  partic¬ 
ipation  des  pilotes  et  la  com- 
prehensabilite  du  questionnaire 
et  il  a  fallu  faire  plusieurs  com- 
promis  pour  arriver  k  ce  but.  Le 
questionnaire  final  se  trouve 
dansl’annexe  A. 

Les  sections  l  k  5,  dans  la  pre¬ 
miere  partie  du  questionnaire, 
traitent  des  cinq  groupes  de 
facteurs  humains  dont  nous 
avons  d6jk  parie.  La  personne 
interrogee  devait  comparer  et 
attribuer  une  cote  k  chaque 
sujet  des  cinq  groupes  fonc- 
tionnels  sur  les  effets  causes  k 
la  securite  des  vols  et  k  Feffi¬ 
cacite  operationnelle.  Les  cotes 
ont  ete  faites  sur  une  echelle  de 
1 1  points  (par  categorie)  allant 
de  -5  (effet  prejudiciable  tr£s 
important)  k  +5  (effet  bdne- 
fique  trds  important);  voir 
annexe  A.  Cette  approche 
comparative  a  permis  de  traiter 
les  88  sujets  en  cinq  pages 


Afin  d’obtenir  le  maximum  de 
participation  [des  pilotes],  il  fallait 
que  le  questionnaire  soit  bref  et 
concentre. 
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Facteurs  humains  selection^es  pour  le  questionnaire 


1 .  Capacite  de  Paeronef  compare  a  celle  du  pilote 

2.  Fiabilite  des  systemes  d'aeronef 

3.  Reprise  d’aititude  avec  le  HUD 

4.  Recuperation  de  I'assiette  avec  le  HUD 

5.  Systemes  de  communications  du  CF-18 

6.  Charge  d'information  poste  de  pilotage 

7.  Contre-verification  a  I’aide  des  instruments  de 
reieve 

8.  Affichage  des  donn6es  pour  la  conscience  de  la 
situation 

9.  Systeme  de  protection  anti-G 

1 0.  Symboles  de  visualisation  tete  haute 

1 1 .  Manipulation  du  pilote  automatique 

12.  Manipulation  des  commandos  du  poste  de  pilotage 

13.  Manipulation  du  systime  de  navigation 

1 4.  Manipulation  des  systemes  d'armement 

1 5.  Autre  iquipement  ae  soutien  de  vie 

16.  Systeme  d’ali mentation  en  oxygine 

17.  Disorientation  spatiale 

18.  Port  de  1' iquipement  de  protection  contre  les 
produits  chimiques 

Facteur  operations  aeriennes: 

1 _ _ _ _ 

19.  100  pieds  air-sol 

20.  200  pieds  air-sol 

21 .  Manoeuvres  de  combat  aerien  (MCA) 

22.  Demonstrations  aeriennes 

23.  Interception  aerienne  (IMC) 

24.  Interception  aerienne  (VMC) 

25.  Pratique  air-sol  en  espace  reserve 

26.  Manoeuvres  de  combat  ilimentaire  (MCE) 

27.  Formation 

28.  Transit  selon  les  rigles  de  vol  aux  instruments  (IFR) 

29.  Approches  aux  instruments 

30.  Attaques  en  masse 

31 .  Breffages  avant  les  missions 

32.  Dibreffages  apris  les  missions 

33.  Vol  de  nuit 

34.  Vol  non-opirationnel 

35.  Simulation  d’urgences  en  vol 

36.  Evaluations  operationnelles  tactiques 

Facteur  entrainement: 

37.  Entrainement  air-sol  en  espace  reserve 

38.  Sens  de  I’air 

39.  Formation  aeromedicale  ilimentaire 

40.  Entrainement  ilimentaire  de  chasse 

41 .  Entrainement  OTU  CF-1 8 

42.  Vols  de  verification  competence 

43.  Programme  de  preparation  au  combat  (PPC) 

44.  Vol  tactique  quotidien 

45.  Journies  d’entralnement  au  sol 

46.  Entrainement  initial  sur  simulateur 

47.  Entrainement  sur  centrifugeuse 

48.  Niveau  de  I'entralnement  pour  la  disorientation 
spatiale 

49.  Entrainement  avant  de  recevoir  le  brevet 

50.  Entrainement  de  recyclage  au  simulateur 

51 .  Normes  pour  I’obtention  du  brevet  des  piiotes  de 
CF-18 

52.  Etude  des  systemes  du  CF-1 8  (IEA) 

53.  Etude  des  tactiques 

54.  Entrainement  des  supervisees 

Facteur  personnel  de  I'escadron; 


55.  Agressiviti  des  piiotes  de  CF-18 

56.  Excis  de  confiance  en  soi  des  piiotes  de  CF-1 8 

57.  Confiance  des  membres  de  I’escadron  dans  leurs 
capacites  de  vol 

58.  Effets  familiaux  et  sociaux  des  affectations 

59.  Pressions  familiales  sur  les  piiotes  de  CF-18 

60.  Situation  financiere  des  piiotes  de  CF-18 

61 .  Discipline  de  vol  des  piiotes  de  CF-1 8 

62.  Effet  des  taches  autres  que  le  vol 


63.  Fatigue  a  long  terme 

64.  Moral  et  esprit  de  corps 

65.  1  -250  heures  de  vol  sur  CF-1 8 

66.  251  -500  heures  de  vol  sur  CF-1 8 

67.  501  -750  heures  de  vol  sur  CF-1 8 

68.  751  -1  000  heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 

69.  Plus  de  1  000  heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 

70.  Pression  poussant  au  surachevement 


Facte u r  organisat ionnel :  }j .C'V; 


71 .  Temps  de  vol  disponible 

72.  Temps  d’etude  disponible 

73.  Politiques  de  carriire 

74.  Dotation  en  piiotes  actuelle 

75.  Charge  de  travail  quotidienne  reliie  au  vol 

76.  Charge  de  travail  quotidienne  (non  liie  au  vol) 

77.  Application  des  regies  d'engagement  et  des  IPO 

78.  Experience  des  supervisees 

79.  Breffages  sur  la  security  des  vols 

80.  Disponibiliti  du  midecin  du  personnel  navigant 


81 .  Frequence  des  deployments 

82.  Leadership  a  I'escadron 

83.  Roles  opirationnels  multiples  du  CF-1 8 

84.  Perfectionnement  professionnel  des  officiers 

85.  Quality  du  logement  en  deployment 

86.  Encadrement  des  vols 

87.  Exercices  d’ evaluation  tactiques  et  operationnels 

(TAC/OP)  .  t 

88.  Temps  disponible  pour  discuter  le  vol  en  general 
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seulement.  La  seconde  partie 
du  questionnaire,  la  section  6, 
comprenait  des  questions 
ntcessitant  une  courte  rtponse 
sur  des  donndes  personnelles, 

1 ’experience  et  les  opinions. 

De  meme,  la  presentation  des 
entrevues  a  fait  l’objet  d’un 
compromis,  lorsque  le  dtsir 
d’interroger  individuellement 
plus  de  170  pilotes  a  rapide- 
ment  fait  place  k  1’entrevue  de 
groupe,  plus  rtaliste. 

Les  apports  des  pilotes  du 
CF-1 8  ont  6t6  utilises  tout  au 
long  du  processus  d’tlabora- 
tion  de  l’examen.  Le  question¬ 
naire  a  ete  soumis  k  deux  essais 
avant  d’etre  administre. 

Administration 
de  I’enquete 

L’enquete  a  eu  lieu  du  10  au 
28  septembre  1990.  Tous 
les  pilotes  de  CF-1 8,  des  bases 
de  Baden,  Bagotville  et  Cold 
Lake  etaient  susceptibles  d’etre 
interrogts.  (Ces  bases  sont 
appeiees  “escadres”  dans  tout 
le  document.)  Avant  la  distri¬ 
bution  du  questionnaire,  les 
pilotes  ont  regu  un  expose  sur 
les  raisons  de  1 ’etude  ainsi  que 
des  instructions  sur  la  mani£re 
de  remplir  le  questionnaire.  Les 
exposes  ont  ete  presentes  soil 
individuellement  soit  au  cours 
de  seances  regroupant  un  nom  - 
bre  important  de  personnes, 
suivant  la  disponibilite  des 
pilotes. 

Les  exposes  ont  particulitre- 
ment  insiste  sur  les  instructions 
suivantes.  Pour  les  sections  de 
1  k5: 

•  dans  chaque  groupement , 
comparer  et  coter  le  niveau 
actuel  de  chacun  des  sujets 
facteurs  humains  en  fonction 
de  son  effet  benefique  ou 


prejudiciable  sur  la  sdcurite 
des  vols  et  sur  Y  ejficacite 
operationnelle; 

•  coter  les  sujets  dans  la  per¬ 
spective  de  Yescadron; 

•  dans  votre  evaluation ,  com¬ 
biner  les  ildments  qualitatifs 
et  quantitatifs,  et  coter  V  effet 
de  Y  ensemble. 

Pour  la  section  6: 

•  repondre  aux  questions  selon 
votre  point  de  vue  personnel . 

II  a  ete  fortement  conseilie  aux 
pilotes  de  remplir  les  question¬ 
naires  au  moment  de  l’expose, 
afin  que  les  reponses  puissent 
etre  examinees  avant  les  entre¬ 
vues  de  groupe.  De  cette 
maniere,  le  Groupe  de  travail 
avait  assez  de  temps  pour  iden¬ 
tifier  les  questions  qui  prtoccu- 
paient  les  pilotes,  afin  de  pou- 
voir  en  discuter  pendant  les 
entrevues. 

Les  entrevues  ont  eu  lieu  par 
groupes  de  1  k  6,  en  fonction 
de  la  disponibilitt  des  pilotes. 
Chaque  fois  que  cela  a  tt t  pos¬ 
sible,  les  superviseurs  ont  tit 
stparts  des  pilotes  optra- 
tionnels  afin  que  les  discus¬ 
sions  se  dtroulent  sans  com- 
plexe.  Les  entrevues  ont  6t6 
enregistrtes  sur  audiocassette 
avec  1’autorisation  prtalable 
des  pilotes. 

Pendant  le  meme  temps,  la 
compilation  des  donntes  sur 
les  tiches  secondaires,  les 
congts,  les  heures  de  vol,  etc., 
6tait  faite  k  partir  des  dossiers 
d’escadron. 


Analyse  de 
I’enquete 

Les  cotes  par  cat6gorie, 
attributes  par  les  pilotes 
aux  sujets  facteurs  humains 
dans  les  sections  1  k  5  du  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  ont  6t6  analystes 
pour  l’ensemble  du  groupe  et 
pour  chacune  des  trois 
escadres,  en  utilisant  la  proce¬ 
dure  de  l’tchelle  double  des 
donntes  de  cattgorie  succes¬ 
sive  (Nishisato  &  Nishisato, 
1984).  Cette  procedure  retient 
les  categories  de  cote  jointe  k 
l’utilite  graphique  et  analytique 
des  donnees  continues.  Dans 
chaque  groupe  (facteur)  fonc- 
tionnel,  les  cotes  attributes  k  la 
stcurit t  des  vols  et  k  l’efficac- 
it t  optrationnelle  ont  ttt 
analystes  ensemble,  ce  qui  a 
permis  de  les  tracer  sur  le 
mtme  graphique. 

Certaines  donntes  ont  ensuite 
ttt  soumises  k  des  analyses  de 
regression  lintaire.  La  section 
6  a  ttt  rtsumte  en  utilisant  des 
statistiques  descriptives  sim¬ 
ples.  L’erreur  normale  des 
moyennes  et  des  coefficients 
de  variation  a  ttt  calculte  pour 
tvaluer  la  fiabilitt  des  donntes. 

Les  commentaires  des  entre¬ 
vues  (tires  des  rubans  magnt- 
tiques)  et  les  donntes 
d’escadron  ont  servi  de  preuve 
pour  appuyer  un  point  ou  le 
rtfuter.  Les  citations  faites  par 
les  pilotes  pendant  les  entre¬ 
vues  (en  caracttre  gras)  ont  ttt 
inttgrtes  au  texte. 


•  1 75  pilotes  ont  regu  le  questionnaire 

•  161  pilotes  ont  rempli  le  questidnnsure 

•  taux  de  reponses  =  92% 
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Modele  de 
securite  des  vols 
et  d’efficacitg 
operationnelle 

Comme  il  a  d6jh  6t6  men- 
tionne,  la  securite  des  vols 
et  l’efficacite  operationnelle 
sont  des  paramkres  critiques 
dans  toute  operation  aerienne. 
La  figure  correspondante, 
basee  sur  le  modele  “de  grille 
de  gestion”  de  Blake  et  Mouton 
(1978),  montre  les  effets  de 
cinq  facteurs  humains  hypothe- 
tiques,  k  la  fois  sur  la  securite 
des  vols  et  sur  1’efficacite 
operationnelle.  Le  point  A 
represente  un  sujet  ayant  un 
effet  benefique  prononce  sur 
les  deux  mesures,  alors  que  le 
point  B  se  rapporte  h  un  sujet 
ayant  un  effet  trfcs  prejudicia¬ 
ble.  Le  point  C  represente  un 
effet  neutre.  Les  points  D  et  E 
representent,  respectivement, 
un  effet  benefique  pour  la  secu¬ 
rite  des  vols  avec  un  effet  rela- 
tivement  prejudiciable  k  l’effi- 
cacite  operationnelle,  et  un 
effet  relativement  prejudiciable 
sur  la  securite  des  vols  avec  un 
effet  benefique  pour  refficacite 
operationnelle.  Le  modele  est 
utilise  dans  toute  retude  pour 
afficher  les  resultats  des  cotes 
donnees  par  les  pilotes. 

L’affichage  des  cotes  de  cette 
mantere  permet  de  comparer  et 
d’dvaluer  la  signification  de 
chacun  des  sujets  facteurs 
humains.  En  general,  les  sujets 
qui  se  trouvent  dans  la  zone 
benefique  (benefique  k  la  fois 
pour  la  securite  des  vols  et 
pour  refficacite  opera¬ 
tionnelle)  n’ont  besoin  d’etre 
mis  en  relief  et  surveilies  que 
periodiquement  si  possible, 
alors  que  ceux  de  la  zone 
prejudiciable  demandent  une 
attention  immediate.  Les  sujets 


Aux  fins  de  la  presente  etude ,  la  securite 
des  vols  se  rapporte  a  la  conservation  des 
ressources  en  materiel  et  en  personnel,  alors 
que  I’efficacitd  operationnelle  a  trait  a  la 
reussite  de  I’ execution  d’une  mission  donnee. 


facteurs  humains  qui  ne  se 
trouvent  dans  aucune  de  ces 
deux  zones  necessitent  d’abord 
d’etre  6valu£s  pour  determiner 
si  les  positions  qu’ils  occupent 
sont  le  resultat  d’une  decision 
consciente  de  la  gestion.  II 
arrive  parfois  qu’une  limitation 
des  ressources  en  materiel  ou 
en  personnel  et  (ou)  une 
urgence  operationnelle  devien- 
nent  une  preoccupation  absolue 
en  termes  du  niveau  de  securite 


des  vols  ou  d’efficacite  opera¬ 
tionnelle  que  l’on  peut 
accepter.  A  titre  d’exemple,  en 
temps  de  guerre  on  accepte 
couramment  plus  de  risques 
pour  augmenter  l’efficacite 
operationnelle  (point  E).  Si, 
toutefois,  la  place  d’un  sujet 
sur  le  graphique  n’est  pas  le 
resultat  d’une  decision  con¬ 
sciente  de  la  gestion,  il  faut 
alors  s’en  occuper  de  manure 
appropride. 
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Dans  chacun  des  cinq 
groupes  de  facteurs 
humains,  les  cotes 
attributes  ont  ttt  analystes 
statistiquement  en  utilisant  la 
mtthode  de  la  double  tchelle 
dtcrite  plus  t6t.  Ce  qui  a  per- 
mis  d’exprimer  les  cotes  des 
pilotes  individuels  en  cotes  de 
groupe  sur  une  tchelle  d’inter- 
valles. 

La  cotation  par  groupe  n’est 
pas  simplement  une  moyenne 
des  cotes  des  pilotes  individu¬ 
els.  Cela  reprtsente  plutdt  la 
somme  des  pondtrations  des 
cotes  attributes  k  un  facteur 
humain  particular,  dans  son 
rapport  avec  les  autres  facteurs 
humains  du  groupe  en  ques¬ 
tion.  La  mtthode  de  proctdure 
k  double  tchelle  produit  une 
valeur  numtrique  ou  coefficient 
de  ponderation  pour  chaque 
sujet.  Cela  permet  de  tracer 
chaque  sujet  sur  une  tchelle 
d’intervalles  lintaires.  La 
proctdures  de  tract  k  double 
tchelle  produit  aussi  les  limites 
de  catigorie  de  1’ tchelle  de 
cotation,  qui  sont  porttes  sur  la 
mtme  tchelle  des  intervalles 
que  les  facteurs  humains. 

Chaque  sujet  ayant  ttt  cot t  en 
deux  dimensions  (stcuritt  des; 
vols  et  efficacitt  optra- 
tionnelle),  1’analyse  de  la  dou¬ 
ble  tchelle  donne  deux  coeffi¬ 
cients  de  pondtration  pour  cha¬ 
cun  d’eux.  Ces  deux  coeffi¬ 
cients  ont  servi  k  tracer  la  place 
du  sujet  sur  un  graphique  bidi- 
mensionnel.  Ainsi,  pour  chaque 
facteur,  un  simple  graphique 
est  utilist  pour  montrer  les 
effets  des  sujet s  sur  la  stcuritt 
des  vols  et  sur  l’efficacitt 
optrationnelle  (voir  graphiques 
aux  pages  10  k  14).  Ceci  a 
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1’avantage  de  permettre  l’tval- 
uation  simultante  en  deux 
dimensions  sans  perte  de  dis¬ 
crimination  ni  de  prtcision. 

Les  categories  (exemple  -3,  0, 
+2)  servent  de  inferences 
dtcrivant  les  effets  de  sujets 
varits  sur  la  stcuritt  des  vols  et 
l’efficacitt  optrationnelle.  La 
nature  de  l’analyse  k  double 
tchelle  fait  que  les  cattgories 
peuvent  paraitre  plus  grandes, 
gtntralement  lorsqu’elles  con- 
tiennent  plusieurs  sujets. 
Lorsqu’elles  en  contiennent 
moins,  elles  paraissent  plus 
rtduites. 

Dans  les  graphiques  des  pages 
suivantes  (pages  10  k  14),  les 
sujets  qui  se  trouvent  au-dessus 
des  autres  (pour  la  stcuritt  des 
vols)  ou  a  droite  des  autres 
(pour  l’efficacitt  optra¬ 
tionnelle)  ont  un  effet  plus 
btntfique.  Par  exemple, 
comme  le  montre  le  graphique 
de  cotation  de  facteur 
d’atronef  (page  10),  le  sujet 
ayant  le  plus  grand  effet  btnt¬ 
fique  sur  la  stcuritt  du  vol  est 
la  fiabilite  des  systimes 
d  aero  nef  cote  +2.  Le  sujet 
ayant  l’effet  le  plus  btntfique 
sur  1’ efficacitt  optrationnelle 
est  le  manipulation  des  sys~ 
times  d'armements,  cote  +3. 
Les  points  qui  se  trouvent  au- 
dessous  (pour  la  stcuritt  des 
vols)  ou  d  gauche  (pour  l’effi- 
cacitt  optrationnelle)  ont  ttt 
jugts  comme  ayant  des  effets 
relativement  moins  btntfiques. 
Le  sujet  cott  comme  ttant  le 
plus  prtjudiciable  k  la  stcuritt 
des  vols  est  le  port  de 
r  equip ement  de  protection 
contre  les  produits  chimiques , 
cote  -1.  Le  sujet  le  plus  prtju¬ 
diciable  k  l’efficacitt  optra¬ 


tionnelle  est  systimes  de  com¬ 
munications  du  CF -18,  cote  0. 

La  proctdure  de  la  double 
tchelle  permet  aussi  d’ttablir 
des  distinctions  entre  des  sujets 
appartenant  k  une  meme  catt- 
gorie  numtrique.  Par  exemple, 
k  la  page  10,  le  graphique 
montre  les  valeurs  relatives  des 
cotes  portant  sur  huit  sujets, 
qui  toutes  se  trouvent  dans  la 
cattgorie  0  ou  neutre  en  ce  qui 
conceme  leur  effet  sur  la  stcu¬ 
ritt  des  vols.  C’est  dans  la  catt¬ 
gorie  0  que  les  capacities  de 
lf  aironef  comparies  d  celles 
du  pilote  ont  la  cote  la  plus 
tlevte,  alors  que  dans  la  mtme 
cattgorie,  c’est  la  charge 
d*  information  poste  de  pilotage 
qui  a  la  cote  la  plus  basse. 

Les  cinq  pages  suivantes  rtsu- 
ment  les  rtsultats  des  cotes 
donntes  par  la  totalitt  des 
pilotes  de  CF-18  qui  ont  fait 
l’objet  de  l’examen  (c’est-k- 
dire  les  161  pilotes  des  trois 
escadres).  On  a  proctdt  k  une 
analyse  stparte  des  donntes  de 
chacune  des  trois  escadres.  Les 
points  saillants  relatifs  aux 
similitudes  et  aux  difftrences 
entre  les  escadres  sont  rtsumts 
aux  pages  suivantes.  Les 
graphiques  correspondant  aux 
analyses  stpartes  pour  chacune 
des  trois  escadres  se  trouvent  k 
1’annexe  B. 

Nota:  Les  dimensions  des 
zones  Mnifiques  et  prejudicia- 
bles  sur  les  graphiques  suiv- 
ants  (pages  10dl4)nesont 
pas  identiques .  Cela  est  du  d  la 
nature  de  V  analyse  d  double 
echelle,  comme  il  a  dijd  ete 
explique. 
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Cotes  Facteur 
aeronef 


Security  des  vols: 

•  cote  la  plus  haute: 
fiabiliti  des  systdmes 
d' aeronef,  +2 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses: 

port  de  V  iquipement  de  pro¬ 
tection  contre  les  produits 
chimiques  et  disorientation 
spatiale,  -1 


Efflcacite  operationelle:  cation  du  CF-18 , 0  (Baden  a 

•  cotes  les  plus  hautes:  donn£e  la  cote  0  h  huit  autres 

•  Baden:  manipulation  des  sujets) 

sys times  d  armementtfiabil-  •  Bagotville:  systdmes  de 

ite  des  systdmes  daironef  tl  communication  du  CF-18 ,  -1 
manipulation  des  commandes  •  Cold  Lake:  systdmes  de 
poste  de  pilotage,  +3  communication  du  CF-18 ,  -1 

•  Bagotville:  manipulation 
des  systdmes  darmement,  +3 

•  Cold  Lake:  manipulation 

des  systdmes  darmement ,  +3  Voir  &  V annexe  B  les 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses:  graphiques  des  cotes  analysis 

•  Baden:  disorientation  spa -  sipariment pour  chacune  des 

dale  et  systdmes  de  communi-  trois  escadres. 


Efficacit6  operationelle: 

•  cotes  les  plus  hautes: 
manipulation  des  systdmes 
darmement  et  manipulation 
des  commandes  poste  de 
pilotage,  +3 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses: 
systdmes  de  communication 
du  CF-18  et  disorientation 
spatiale,  0  (les  pilotes  ont 
attribud  la  cote  0  h  sept  autres 
sujets) 

Escadres 

Security  des  vols: 

•  cotes  les  plus  hautes: 

•  Baden:  fiabiliti  des  systdmes 
daironef,  +3 

•  Bagotville:  fiabiliti  des  sys¬ 
tdmes  daironef,  +2 

•  Cold  Lak c:  fiabiliti  des  sys¬ 
tdmes  daironef,  +2 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses: 

•  Baden:  port  de  Viquipement 
de  protection  contre  les  pro¬ 
duits  chimiques,  -1 

•  Bagotville:  disorientation 
spatiale  et  systdmes  de  com¬ 
munication  du  CF-18 ,  -1 

•  Cold  Lake:  disorientation 
spatiale ,  port  de  Viquipement 
de  protection  contre  les  pro¬ 
duits  chimiques ,  charge 

d  information  poste  de 
pilotage  et  systdmes  de  com¬ 
munication  du  CF-18 ,  -1 


Effet  des  niveaux  cou  rants  des  sujets 
facteurs  aeronefs  (tous  les  pilotes) 


*  manipulation  system©  navigation; 

affichage  des  donates  pour  consd| 
de  la  sit’d: 


Zone  bSnefique 


manipulation  commanded  ' 
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|  Zorn  | 
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+5  Effet  b6n§fiquo  trds  important 
0  Neutra 

-5  Effet  pr6]udiciab|a  trds  important 


Effet  a  I’efficacit6  operationelle 


Cotes  Facteur 

operations 

aeriennes 


Tous  les  Dilotes 

Securite  des  vols: 

•  cotes  les  plus  dlevdes: 
breffages  et  debreffages ,  +2 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses:  100 
pieds  air-sol,  demonstrations 
adriennes,  attaques  en  masse 
et  200  pieds  air-sol ,  0  (les 
pilotes  ont  attribu6  la  cote  0  k 
deux  autres  sujets) 

Efficacitd  operationelle: 

•  cotes  les  plus  hautes: 

MCA ,  MCE  et  debreffages, 

+3 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses:  vol 
non-opdrationnel,  demonstra¬ 
tions  aeriennes  et  transit  IFR , 
0 


Escadres 

Securite  des  vols: 

•  cotes  les  plus  hautes: 

•  Baden:  breffages  et  debr¬ 
effages ,  +2 

•  Bagotville:  debreffages,  +3 

•  Cold  Lake:  debreffages ,  +3 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses: 

•  Baden:  100  pieds  air-sol, 
interception  aerienne  (IMC), 
200  pieds  air-sol  et  demon¬ 
strations  aeriennes ,  0  (Baden 
a  attribud  un  0  k  trois  autres 
sujets) 

•  Bagotville:  100  pieds  air- 
sol,  -1 

•  Cold  Lake:  100  pieds  air- 
sol,  -1 

Efficacite  operationelle: 

•  cotes  les  plus  hautes: 

•  Baden:  MCA  et  MCE,  +3 

•  Bagotville:  debreffages  et 
MCA,  +3 


•  Cold  Lake:  MCA,  MCE, 
breffages  et  debreffages,  +3 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses: 

•  Baden:  demonstrations  aeri¬ 
ennes,  vol  non-operationnel 
et  transit  IFR,  0  (Baden  a 
donng  la  cote  0  k  trois  autres 
sujets) 

•  Bagotville:  demonstrations 
aeriennes,  vol  non-opera¬ 
tionnel  et  transit  IFR,  0 


(Bagotville  a  donn6  la  cote  0 
k  deux  autres  sujets) 

•  Cold  Lake:  vol  non-opera¬ 
tionnel,  demonstrations  aeri¬ 
ennes  et  transit  IFR,  0. 


Voir  d  l*  annexe  B  les 
graphiques  des  cotes  analyses 
separement  pour  chacune  des 
trois  escadres. 


Effet  des  niveaux  courants  des  sujets  facteurs 
operations  aeriennes  (tous  les  pilotes) 
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+5  Effet  b6n6fique  trds  important 
0  Neutre 

-5  Effet  prfijudiciable  trds  Important 
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Effet  a  I'efficacite  operationelle 


+5 
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Cotes  Facteur 
entrainement 


S£curit6  des  vols: 

•  cote  la  plus  61ev6e: 
sens  de  Vair ,  h  +3 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses: 
entrainement  des  super¬ 
visees,  niveau  de  V  entraine¬ 
ment  contre  la  disorientation 
spatiale  et  itude  des 
tactiques ,  0 

Efficacite  operationelle: 

•  cotes  les  plus  dlev£es: 

vol  tactique  quotidien ,  pro¬ 
gramme  de  preparation  au 
combat ,  sens  de  V  air, 
entrainement  ilimentaire  de 
chasse  et  entrainement  OTU 
CF-18 ,  +2 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses: 
niveau  de  V  entrainement  con¬ 
tre  la  disorientation  spatiale, 
entrainement  des  super¬ 
visees,  formation  airomidi- 
cale  ilimentaire  et  etude  des 
systimes  du  CF-18  (IEA),  0 

Escadres 

Securite  des  vols: 

•  cotes  les  plus  61ev6es: 

•  Baden:  sens  de  Vair,  +3 

•  Bagotville:  sens  de  Vair ,  +3 

•  Cold  Lake:  sens  de  Vair, +2 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses: 

•  Baden:  entrainement  des 
supervisees,  itude  des 
tactiques,  itude  des  systimes 
du  CF-18  (fEA)t t  niveau  de 

V  entrainement  contre  la 
disorientation  spatiale,  0 

•  Bagotville:  entrainement 
des  supervisees  et 
entrainement  de  recyclage  au 
simulatee ,  0 

•  Cold  Lake:  niveau  de 

V  entrainement  contre  la 
disorientation  spatiale,  itude 
des  tactiques  et  itude  des 
systimes  du  CF-18  (IEA),  0 

Efficacite  operationelle: 

•  cotes  les  plus  61ev6es: 

•  Baden:  vol  tactique  quotidi¬ 
en,  programme  de  pripara- 

E 


tion  au  combat  et  sens  de 
Vair,  +2 

•  Bagotville:  vol  tactique 
quotidien,  +3 

•  Cold  Lake:  vol  tactique 
quotidien,  programme  de  pri- 
paration  au  combat  et  sens  de 
Vair,  +2 

cotes  les  plus  basses: 

•  Baden:  entrainement  des 
supervisees,  formation 
airomidicale  ilimentaire, 
niveau  d' entrainement  contre 
la  disorientation  spatiale, 
itude  des  systimes  du  CF-18 
(IEA)  et  entrainement  avant 
recevoir  le  brevet ,  0 


•  Bagotville:  entrainement 
des  supervisees,  formation 
airomidicale  ilimentaire  et 
entrainement  de  recyclage  au 
simulateur,  0 

•  Cold  Lake:  niveau  de 
V  entrainement  contre  la 
disorientation  spatiale,  itude 
des  systimes  du  CF-18  (IEA) 
et  formation  airomidicale 
ilimentaire,  0 


Voir  d  V  annexe  B  les 
graphiques  des  cotes  analysis 
sipariment  pour  chacune  des 
trois  escadres. 


Effet  des  niveaux  courants  des  sujets  relatifs 
a  I’entraTnement  (tous  les  pilotes) 


•  Zone  benSfique 


.  !  1111 
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Cotes  Facteur 
personnel  de 
I'escadron 


S£curit6  des  vols: 

•  cotes  les  plus  61ev6es: 
plus  de  1  000  heures  de  vol 
sur  CF-18.de  751  dl  000 
heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18  et 
discipline  de  vol  des  pilotes 
de  CF-18 ,  +2 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses: 

ejfet  des  tdches  autres  que  le 
vol  .fatigue  d  long  terme  et 
effets  familiaux  et  sociaux  des 
affectations ,  -2 

Efficacit^  operationelle: 

•  cotes  les  plus  61ev£es: 

plus  de  1  000  heures  de  vol 
sur  CF-18  et  de  751  d  1  000 
heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 ,  +3 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses: 

effet  des  taches  autres  que  vol 
et  fatigue  d  long  terme ,  -2 

Escadres 


Security  des  vols: 

•  cotes  les  plus  61ev6es: 

•  Baden:  discipline  de  vol  des 
pilotes  de  CF-18 ,  +2 

•  Bagotville:  plus  de  1  000 
heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 ,  +3 

•  Cold  Lake:  plus  de  1  000 
heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18  et  de 
751  d  1  000  heures  de  vol 
sur  CF-18 ,  +2 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses: 

•  Baden:  effet  des  tdches 
autres  que  le  vol  et  fatigue  d 
long  terme ,  -2 

•  Bagotville:  effet  des  tdches 
autres  que  le  voly  -3 

•  Cold  Lake:  effet  des  tdches 
autres  que  le  vol  .fatigue  d 
long  terme ,  effets  familiaux  et 
sociaux  des  affectations  et 
pressions familiales  sur  les 
pilotes  de  CF-18 ,  -2 


Efficacit£  operationelle: 

•  cotes  les  plus  61ev6es: 

•  Baden:  de  751  d  1  000 
heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 ,  plus 
de  1  000  heures  de  vol  sur 
CF-18 ,  discipline  de  vol  des 
pilotes  de  CF-18,  agressivite 
des  pilotes  de  CF-18  et 
heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 
allant  de  501  d  750 ,  +2 

•  Bagotville:  plus  de  1  000 
heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 ,  +4 

•  Cold  Lake:  plus  de  1  000 
heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 ,  +3 


cotes  les  plus  basses: 

•  Baden:  effet  des  tdches 
autres  que  le  vol ,  -2 

•  Bagotville:  effet  des  tdches 
autres  que  le  vol ,  -3 

•  Cold  Lake:  effet  des  tdches 
autres  que  le  vol ,  -3 


Voir  d  V  annexe  B  les 
graphiques  des  cotes  analysis 
separiment  pour  chacune  des 
trois  escadres . 


Effet  des  niveaux  courants  des  sujets  facteurs 
personnel  de  I'escadron  (tous  les  pilotes) 


bSnkfiqupfgfi 


plus  de  1  000,  heures  suf  CF-t8'::i:£; 

:  :  ■  itil 

751-1  000  heures  sur  CF-»  18. 

’  discip!ine~de  vol  , 


confiance  dans  capacites  de  voii 


501-750  heures  sur  CF-1 


251-500  heures  sur  CF-18 


1-250  heures  sur  CF-18 

•  ■  ■  \ 


•  '  Zone  ' 

1  prSjutfictebleX 


\  #  *  •  \  agressivi!6  des 

•  \.  pilotes 

morale  et  esprit  de  corps 

i  pression  poussant  au 

•  •  surachdvement  *  .  . 

effet  des  teches  autres  que  le  vol 
situation  financtere  des  pilotes 


|  |gji|§!  \  |  pressions  familiales  sur  les  piloted 

effets  familiaux  et  sociaux  des  affectations 
v  -fv  fatigue  k  long  terme  ‘  ’ 

,•  effet  des  taches  autres  que  le  vol  * 


+5  Effet  bdndfique  tn&s  important 
0  Neutre 

-5  Effet  prdjudiciable  tn&s  important 


Effet  a  I'efficacite  operationelle 
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Cotes  Facteur 
organisationnel 


Securite  des  vols: 

•  cotes  les  plus  61ev6es: 
breffages  sur  la  securite  des 
vols  et  application  des  regies 
d’ engagement  (ROE)  et  des 
instructions  permanentes 

d' operations  (IPO),  +2 

•  cote  la  plus  basse: 

charge  de  travail  quotidienne 
(non  Me  au  vol ),  -3 


•  Bagotville:  application  des 
ROE  et  des  IPO ,  +2 

•  Cold  Lake:  application  des 
ROE  et  des  IPO  et  breffages 
sur  la  securite  des  vols ,  +1 
(Cold  Lake  a  attribud  la  cote 
+1  k  cinq  autres  sujets) 
cotes  les  plus  basses: 

•  Baden:  charge  de  travail 
quotidienne  (non  Me  au  vol), 
dotation  en  pilotes  actuelle  et 
temps  d  etude  disponible ,  -2 

•  Bagotville:  charge  de  tra¬ 


vail  quotidienne  (non  Me  au 
vol %  -3 

•  Cold  Lake:  charge  de  tra¬ 
vail  quotidienne  (non  Me  au 
vol),  -3 


Voir  &  V  annexe  B  les 
graphiques  des  cotes  analysis 
sipariment  pour  chacune  des 
trois  escadres. 


Efficacite  operationelle: 

•  cotes  les  plus  61ev6es: 
exercices  d’  evaluation 
TACIOP ;  application  des 
ROE  et  des  IPO  et  breffages 
sur  la  sicuriti  des  vols ,  +1 

•  cote  la  plus  basse: 

charge  de  travail  quotidienne 
(non  Me  au  vol),  -3 

Escadres 


Security  des  vols: 

•  cotes  les  plus  61ev6es: 

•  Baden:  breffages  sur  la 
securiti  des  vols  et  applica¬ 
tion  des  ROE  et  des  IPO,  +2 

•  Bagotville:  breffages  sur  la 
sicuriti  des  vols  et  applica¬ 
tion  des  ROE  et  des  IPO,  +3 

•  Cold  Lake:  breffages  sur  la 
sicuriti  des  vols ,  +3 

•  cotes  les  plus  basses: 

•  Baden:  charge  de  travail 
quotidienne  (non  Me  au  vol), 
dotation  en  pilotes  actuelle  et 
temps  d  itude  disponible,  -2 

•  Bagotville:  charge  de  tra¬ 
vail  quotidienne  (non  Me  au 
vol),  -3 

•  Cold  Lake:  charge  de  tra¬ 
vail  quotidienne  (non  Me  au 
vol),  -3 

Efficacite  operationelle: 

•  cotes  les  plus  dlevdes: 

•  Baden:  exercices  divalua¬ 
tion  TACIOP,  +2 


Effet  des  niveaux  courants  des  sujets  facteurs 
organisationnels  (tous  les  pilotes) 


leadership  k  1’escadron 
’*  *  ‘  encadrement  des  vols 

■  disponibilite  du  m6decin 
’  j  pers.  navigant  > 

*  '  temps  de  vol  disponible 
experience  des  supervisees  \ 

‘  temps  disponible  \ \ 
,  pour  discuter  le  vol • 

rdles  operationnels  multiples  1 


|  llZon^benffique ' ' 


breffages  sur  la  securite  p|  vols 


^;npEetdesjpo.< 


exercices  devaluation 
\  TAC/OP 

►v  •  • 

frequence  des 
.  \  i deployments 

charge  de  travail 
quotidienne  (reliee  au  vol) 


qualite  du  logement  en 
deployment 


poli.ticjuesde. 


iricairineiref: 


8  a\. 


p;:pirfectionnement‘  prof,  des  officiers 
|||||jiation  en  pilotes  actuelle 
limps  d’etude  disponible  • 


Slijiij^iijilluotidienne  (non  liee  au  vol) 


1 §  -.  'Zofa  111  lilt 

prejudiciable ' 


+5  Effet  b6n6fique  trds  Important 
0  Neutre 

-5  Effat  prejudiciable  tr6s  important 


Effet  k  I’efficacitd  operationelle 
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Correspondance 
entre  la  securite 
des  vols  et 
lefficacite 
operationnelle 

Les  graphiques  des  pages  10 
k  14  prdsentent  des  similar¬ 
ity.  Lorsqu’un  sujet  est  cot£ 
b^n6fique  dans  une  dimension, 
(par  exemple,  securite  des 
vols),  il  Test  gdndralement 
aussi  dans  F  autre  (exemple 
efficacit£  operationnelle).  De 
m6me,  lorsqu’un  sujet  est  cot£ 
prdjudiciable  dans  une  dimen¬ 
sion,  il  est  gen£ralement  cot£ 
de  la  m6me  mani£re  dans 
Fautre  dimension.  Cette  ten¬ 
dance  laisse  entendre  que  des 
cotations  s£par£es  sur  la  secu¬ 
rite  des  vols  et  sur  Fefficacit 6 
operationnelle  sont  reliees  de 
manidre  positive ,  c’est-^-dire 
qu’il  un  changement  dans  une 
dimension,  vers  +5  ou  vers  -5, 
correspondrait  un  changement 
de  T  autre  dimension  dans  la 
m6me  direction. 

Alin  d’examiner  la  force  du 
rappoit  entre  la  securite  des 
vols  et  l’efficacite  opera¬ 
tionnelle,  les  cotes  des  pilotes 
dans  chacun  des  groupes  de 
facteurs  humains  ont  6l6 
soumises  k  des  analyses  cor¬ 
relatives.  Les  resultats  se 
voient  dans  les  cinq  figures  qui 
s’y  rapportent.  (Les  positions 
des  points  de  donnees  sont  les 
m6mes  que  celles  des 
graphiques  des  pages  10  &  14). 

Dans  chacun  des  groupes  d’un 
sujet  (c*est-&-dire  pour  chacun 
des  cinq  facteurs),  il  y  a  une 
correspondance  positive  statis- 
tiquement  importante  entre  les 
cotes  de  l’effet  sur  la  securite 
des  vols  et  les  cotes  de  Feffet 
sur  Fefficacit6  operationnelle. 


Facteur  aero  net 


Facteur  operations  a^riennes 
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Les  coefficients  de  conflation 
(r)  vont  de  0,578  k  0,975.  (Plus 
ce  coefficient  est  proche  de  1, 
plus  le  rapport  entre  deux 
paramftres  est  ftroit  -  c’est-&- 
dire,  sdcuritf  des  vols  et  effi- 
cacit 6  opfrationnelle). 

Etant  donnf  que  les  sujets  dans 
les  cinq  facteurs  ont  une  cor¬ 
relation  significative,  on  peut 
representer  graphiquement  le 
rapport  global  entre  les  cotes 
sur  la  securite  des  vols  et  celles 
sur  l’efficacitf  opfrationnelle 
par  une  droite  (montree  sur 
chacun  des  graphiques). 


I 
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Efffets  des 
particularites 
des  pilotes 
sur  les  cotes 

es  renseignements  person¬ 
nels,  rdunis  k  la  section  6 
du  questionnaire,  ont  servi  k 
chercher  s’il  dtait  possible  que 
certaines  caractdiistiques  des 
pilotes  aient  pu  influencer  sur 
les  cotes  attributes  aux  sujets 
facteurs  humains.  Cinq  carac- 
tdristiques  ont  dt d  identifies, 
chacune  prdsentant  le  risque 
d’affecter  les  cotes  des  pilotes. 
Dans  chacune  des  cinq  carac- 
ttiistiques,  deux  sous-groupes 
de  pilotes  ont  dtd  choisis. 

1.  la  comparaison  des  pilotes 
ayant  jusqu’ii  500  heures  de 
vol  sur  CF-18  avec  ceux 
ayant  plus  de  500  heures*; 

2.  la  comparaison  des  pilotes 
ayant  jusqu’&  780  heures  de 
vol  sur  des  avions  de  chasse 
canadiens  et  ceux  ayant  plus 
de780  heures*; 

3.  la  comparaison  entre  les 
pilotes  d’ailier  et  les  chefs 
de  vol; 

4.  la  comparaison  entre  les 
pilotes  ayant  des  personnes 
k  charge  et  ceux  qui  n’en 
n’ont  pas; 

5.  la  comparaison  entre  les 
pilotes  ayant  moins  de  deux 
inches  secondaires  sans  rap¬ 
port  avec  le  pilotage  avec 
ceux  ayant  au  moins  deux 
taches  secondaires  sans  rap¬ 
port  avec  le  pilotage. 

*  Pour  ces  caracteristiques,  la 
valeur  mediane  (50  percentile) 
a  6t&  utilisee  pour  creer  des 
sous-groupes  de  memes  dimen¬ 
sions . 


Les  cotes  des  pilotes  ont  dtd 
analysdes  statistiquement  k  par- 
tir  des  divers  sous-groupes 
ddcrits  ci-dessus.  Aucune  dif¬ 
ference  importante  n’a  dtd  trou- 
vde  entre  les  sous-groupes 
(dans  chacun  des  elements  car- 
actdristiques).  Cela  laisse 
entendre  que  les  pilotes  for- 
ment  un  groupe  homogdne  et 
qu’ils  ont  suivi  les  instructions 
pour  coter  1’effet  de  chaque 
facteur  sur  l’escadron  dans  son 
ensemble  plutdt  que  sur  chacun 
d’eux  individuellement. 

Cotes  des 
pilotes  et 
autres  donnees 

Les  cotes  des  pilotes  ont  dtd 
appuydes  par  les  entrevues 
de  groupe.  En  gdndral,  les  cotes 
ont  dtd  conformes  aux  rdsultats 
des  examens  sur  la  sdcuritd 
mends  par  la  le  Division  adri- 
enne  et  le  Groupe  de  chasse. 
Dans  les  cas  oil  les  cotes  ne 
correspondent  pas  aux  donndes 
d’objectif  (cotes  sur  les  vols, 
taches  secondaires, 
ddploiements,  congas,  etc.),  les 
contradictions  sont  discutdes 
dans  les  parties  correspon- 
dantes  du  texte. 

Le  Groupe  de  travail  pensait 
que  la  base  des  donndes  des 
incidents/accidents  de  la  DSV 
serait  une  bonne  source  de  don¬ 
ndes  d’objectif  pour  la  prdsente 
dtude.  Sa  contribution  a  toute- 


fois  dtd  limitde.  L’obtention  de 
statistiques  utiles  a  dtd  gende 
par(i)  un  protocole  rigide  de 
rdcupdration  des  donndes; 

(ii)  des  facteurs  de  cause  qui 
n’dtaient  ni  inddpendants  ni 
mutuellement  exclusifs;  (iii) 
des  comptes  rendus  d ’incidents 
inconsistants.  Des  changements 
sont  ndcessaires  pour  pouvoir 
rdaliser  tout  le  potentiel  de 
cette  base  des  donndes. 

Le  Groupe  de  travail  avait 
envisagd  la  possibilitd  que  les 
suivis  sur  le  projet  de  bonifica¬ 
tion  des  pilotes,  donnd  en  1989, 
ainsi  que  les  discussions  entre 
les  pilotes  sur  des  sujets  tels 
que  les  attritions,  la  charge  de 
travail  et  l’expdrience,  aient 
polarisd  les  opinions  et  fait 
attribuer  des  cotes  refldtant 
simplement  une  rdponse  “prd- 
parde.”  Toutefois,  les  variations 
de  cotes,  d’un  pilote  k  l’autre, 
ont  dtd  suffisamment  impor- 
tantes  pour  dcarter  cette  possi- 
bilitd. 

Les  rdsultats  de  l’dvaluation 
tacdque  de  l’OTAN  ont  aussi 
dtd  pris  en  considdration 
comme  reprdsentant  des 
mesures  objectives  de  l’efficac- 
itd  opdrationnelle.  Ils  n’ont  pas 
dtd  utilisds,  les  officiers  des 
normes  ayant  indiqud  que  les 
dvaluations  ne  couvraient  pas 
toute  la  gamme  de  1’efficacitd 
opdrationnelle,  et  que,  par  con¬ 
sequent,  ils  dtaient  trompeurs. 


Lbs  cotes  des  pilotes  ont  BiB  confirfnees 
par  IBs  onfregujes.  En  ppherdi,  slips  dot 
aussi  ote  BohfOrfnBfS  avpc  /es  resultSts 
des  enquetes  sur  la  securite  de  la 
le  piyision  aerishne  et0u  Groupe  deu 
chasse. 
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Classement  des 
sujets  par  ordre 
d’ importance 
relative 

Dans  les  groupes  de  facteurs 
humains,  la  correspon- 
dance  significative  entre  la 
s6curit6  des  vols  et  I’efficacite 
operationnelle  permet 
d’effectuer  un  classement  com¬ 
bine  de  leurs  effets. 

Les  points  des  donrtees  d’une 
cote  (monttes  dans  les 
graphiques  des  pages  10  k  14) 
ont  6t6  transits  sur  la  ligne 
d’unite.  De  cette  mani&re, 
chaque  point  de  teterence  est 
place  sur  une  diagonale  mon- 
tante  de  gauche  k  droite,  corre- 
spondant  k  1’effet  combine  de 
ce  sujet  sur  la  securite  des  vols 
et  sur  I’efficacite  opera- 
tionnelle.  Les  tesultats  de  la 
procedure  sont  months  sur  le 
tableau  joint.  Plus  un  sujet 
occupe  une  place  &lev&e  dans 
ces  listes,  plus  la  cotation  com¬ 
bine  est  bdndfique.  Comme 
auparavant,  on  attache  aussi  de 
l’importance  k  ly espacement 
entre  les  sujets. 

Les  listes  sont  s6pardes  en  trois 
zones.  Les  sujets  qui  se  trou- 
vent  dans  la  zone  superieure 
ont  regu  la  cote  bdndfique  pour 
la  securite  des  vols  et  pour 
I’efficacite  operationnelle.  Les 
sujets  figurant  dans  la  zone 
inferieure  ont  regu  la  cote 
prdjudiciable  k  la  fois  pour  la 
securite  des  vols  et  pour  l’effi- 
cacite  operationnelle.  Quant 
aux  sujets  restants  -  ceux  ayant 
deux  cotes  neutres  et  ceux 
ayant  une  cote  b£n6fique  ou 
une  cote  ptejudiciable  -  ils  ont 
6t6  places  dans  la  zone  neutre 
au  centre .  Les  positions  des 
facteurs  humains  peuvent  etre 
compares  seulement  k 
l’interieur  de  chaque  groupe  et 
non  d’un  groupe  k  l’autre  car, 
comme  il  a  6t6  dit  precedent  - 
ment,  chaque  groupe  a  6t6  cote 
ind6pendamment. 


Agronef 


•  manipulation  systemes  armorwant  | 

•  fiabilit6  des  system©?  d*a6ronef 

•  manip.  commandos  post©  pilotage 

•  manipulation  systeme  navigation 

•  affichage  dee  donndos  pour  k . 

'  consc.  de  a  sit  n 

•  symboles  KUD  W 

•  systdme  protection  ahti-G  % 

•  manipulation  pilot©  auto' 

•  capacite  a6ronef  compare  k  pilote 


•  reprise  d’altitude  avec  le  HUD 

xsysteme  oxygene 
contre-verif.  k  I’aide  des  instr.  relive 
xautre  equip,  soutien  de  vie 

•  charge  d'information  poste  pilotage 

•  recup.  de  Passiette  avec  HUD 


portde  Pequip.  CD 
systdmes  de  communications 

disorientation  spatiale 


Benefique:  Evaluation  positive 

pour  la  s6curit6  des 
vols  et  pour 
i'efficacite 
operationnelle 

Ptejudiciable:  Evaluation  negative 
pour  la  securite  des 
vols  et  pour 
I'efficacite 
operationnelle 

•  Evaluation  relative 

du  sujet 


’effet  combine 

Operations  adriennes 

«  ddbreffages 


|  breffages: 

•  MCA 

iiMCEIIil 


*  interception  aerienne{yMC}: 


U  pratique  air-sbl  en  espace  reserve 
*~approches  aux  instruments 
•-Simulation  tfurgenoes  en  yot 
•'►formation  -  * 

•-vddenuit  $ 

•  interception  aierierine  (IMG) 

•  eval.  ope  ratio  nnel  les  tactiques 


•  attaques  en  masse 

•  200  pieds  air-sol 

•  transit  IFR 

•  vol  non-operationnel 


•  1 00  pieds  air-sol 


demonstrations  aeriennes 


& 
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Entrainement 


•  sens  <fel'aJr 


Personnel  de  I'escadron 


Organisation 


•  VOl  tactiqUe  quotidian 

j » j  I '  •  ‘  }  • 1  * 1  •  j  I v  ** » v  * v . v  l  v "  v  M*  I Cvl vv •»;  *7C*vvi'v%’T*  *■  !■  I* 

•  entrain.  i'ementaire  de  chasse 

•  snlrafn,  OTtl  CF;18^,’  "  j 

•  programme  de  prip.  au  combat"  r 

;,  „  j  j  v  *•  —  i-  “■  -v  -«“*i 

v  ^  m  1  |S|| 

•  entrain .initial stir simulateur 


plus  de  i  oooimfressufCF-is 


^entrain.  sur  cenlrtfugeuse 

entrain,  airrsot  en  ©space  reserve 
vols  de  verification  competence  M 
entrain,  avant  de  recevafr  te  brevet 

entrain,  do  recycfage  au  simulateur 

•  norm  03  pour  fobtention  dubfevet §j 

•  formation  aeromidicale  elementaire 

•  itude  des  tactiques 


•  etude  des  syst&mes  CF-1 8  (IE A) 


•  751 -1  000  heures  sur  CFr18 


•  confiance  dans  capacites  de  vol 

•  501 -750  beures  sur  CF-1&  :  " 

•  agressiviti  des  pilotes 


breffages  sur  ia  s^ntS  des  vols 
•  ^application  des  ROE  et  des  IPO  . 


^leadership  a  I’escadron 

•  -exerdces  devaluation  TAC/OP 

•  encadrement  des  vols 


•  entraTn.des  superviseurs 
entrain,  disorientation  spatiale 


morale  et  esprit  de  corps 


^frequence  des  deployments 
•  -  disponibiliti  du  midecin  pers.  navig. 
•^charge  de  travail  quotidienne 

(reliee  au  vol) 
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•  251  -500  heures  sur  CF-1 8 


•  pression  poussant  au 
surachevement 


•  excis  de  confiance  en  soi 

•  situation  financier©  des  pilotes 

•  1-250  heures  sur  CF-18  *  7 

•  pressions  famitiales  sur  les  pilotes 


•  effete  famiiiaux  et  sbdaUx  des 
affectations 


fatigue  a  Tong  terme 


effet  destiches  autres  que  ie  ypf 


•  temps  de  vol  disponible 

i  experience  des  superviseurs 

•  qualite  du  logement  en  diploiement 

»  temps  disponible  pour  discuter  le  vol 


roles  operationnels  multiples 


•  perfectionnement  prof,  des  officiers 

#  dotation  en  pilotes  actuelfe 

#  politiques  de  carri&re 

•  temps  d’itude  disponible;  •  ::7 


*  x  charge  de  travail  quotidienne: 

(non  liee  au  vol)  ; 


a 
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Probl&mes 
d’aeronef  et 
problemes  d’ordre 
aeromedical 

Les  donn£es  ont  6t6  rassem- 
bl 6es  sur  l’exp£rience  per- 
sonnelle  que  les  pilotes  ont  eue 
avec  des  problemes  d’a£ronef 
et  des  problemes  d’ordre 
adrom&iical.  On  a  demand^ 
aux  pilotes:  “Si,  depuis  la  fin 
de  votre  entrainement  en  OTU 
sur  CF-18,  un  ou  plusieurs  des 
facteurs  relatifs  &  V  aeronef 
suivants  vous  a  causS  des  prob- 
temes  importants,  indiquez  le 
nombre  total  de  ces  tenements 
et  le  nombre  d7  heures  de  vol 
6coul£es  depuis  le  dernier  en 
date.”  Au  cours  de  l’expos£  qui 
a  prdcddd  la  description  du 
questionnaire,  les  pilotes  ont 
6t6  avisos  d’interpr6ter  “impor¬ 
tant”  comme  dtant  suffisam- 
ment  sdrieux  pour  mettre  en 
danger  la  s6cuiit6  du  vol  ou 
l’efficacitd  op£rationnelle. 

Les  rdponses  h  cette  question 
sont  montrdes  au  tableau  de  la 
page  opposdc.  Les  16  prob- 
lfcmes  a6ronef/ordre  adromddi- 
cal  sont  places  dans  l’ordre 
d’apres  le  pourcentage  des 
pilotes  signalant  qu’ils  se  sont 
produits.  (Par  exemple,  en  tete 
de  liste  figurent  des  problemes 


qui  se  sont  pr6sent6s  au  plus 
grand  pourcentage  de  pilotes). 

Plus  de  60%  des  pilotes  ont 
<5prouv6  trois  des  problfcmes  au 
moins  une  fois: 

•  panne  des  systilmes  de  bord 
(en  vol)  -64%; 

•  diminution  de  Vacuite 
visuelle  due  d  des  facteurs  de 
V acceleration  -  62%; 

•  difficult 6  avec  le  syst&me  de 
communication  -61%. 

Les  proportions  de  pilotes 
ayant  6prouv6  ces  problemes 
plus  de  trois  fois  sont  de  32%, 
37%  et  49%  respectivement. 

En  se  basant  sur  la  moyenne 
d’heures  de  vol  d’un  pilote  sur 
CF-18  (570  heures),  sur  la 
moyenne  annuelle  d’heures  de 
vol  (200  heures)  et  sur  la 
moyenne  des  6v6nements  sur- 
venus,  (4,5)  il  ressort  que  cha- 
cun  des  trois  problemes  figu¬ 
rant  en  haut  de  liste  se  produit 
environ  deux  fois  par  an  par 
pilote.  De  plus,  comme  le  nom¬ 
bre  d’heures  de  vol  moyennes 
depuis  le  dernier  6v6nement 
survenu  est  de  moins  de  100 
heures,  il  ressort  que  ces  prob- 
l£mes  sont  courants. 

Les  deux  problemes  suivants 
sur  la  liste,  disorientation  spa- 
tiale  et  perte  de  conscience  de 
la  situation,  ont  6t6  6prouv6s 


par  44%  et  37%  des  pilotes, 
respectivement.  Dans  le  cas  des 
pilotes  signalant  ces  prob- 
l£mes,  la  moyenne  de  temps 
6coul6  (par  pilote)  depuis  le 
dernier  6v6nement  survenu 
dtait  d’environ  un  an. 

Le  troisikme  groupe  de  prob- 
ldmes  du  meme  ordre  com- 
prend  la  difficulty  a  fairefonc - 
tionner  les  systimes  d’  arme- 
ment ,  la  fixation  sur  les  sym¬ 
bols  HUD ,  la  difficulty  d  faire 
fonctionner  le  systdme  de  navi¬ 
gation  et  la  difficulty  de  transi¬ 
tion  aux  instruments  de 
sec  ours.  Environ  25%  des 
pilotes  ont  v6cu  au  moins  une 
de  ces  situations. 

Environ  14%  des  pilotes  ont 
signal^  avoir  6prou v6  au  moins 
une  fois  de  la  difficulty  d 
effectuer  une  sortie  d7  assiette 
inusuelle  au  HUD ,  une  sortie 
d7  altitude  au  HUD ,  ainsi  que 
de  la  difficulty  avec  les  com - 
mandes  du  poste  de  pilotage , 
des  problemes  avec 
V  equipement  CD  ou  des  diffi - 
cultis  avec  les  systimes  aver - 
tisseur  sonorelvisuel. 

Uhypoxie  et  la  perte  de  con- 
naissance  due  d  V  acceleration 
ont  6t 6  signaldes  par  seulement 
5%  et4%  des  pilotes,  respec¬ 
tivement. 


Plus  de  60%  des  pilotes  ont  bprouve  au  moins  un  probldme 
important,  soit  d’une  clSf alliance  de  systdme  de  bord  en  vol, 
accompagnde  de  troubles  visuels,  soit  d’une  panrie  du  sysieme  de 
Wbfnrnuhicdtion. 


•  Environ  40%  des  pilotes  ont  eu  des  difficultes  de  desprientatipn  ^ 
spatiale  ou  de  perte  de  connaissance  de  situation, 

•Environ  5%  des  pilotes  seulement  ont  ete  victimes  d’hypoxie  ou  de 
perte  de  connaissance  due  £ !’ acceleration, 


a 
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Probifemes  d'aeronef  et  probldmes  d'ordre  a^romedical  que  les  pilotes 
CF-18  ont  eue  en  volant  (depuis  la  fin  de  I'entrainement  en  OTU) 


Probldme 

Percentage  des 
pilotes  A  different 
niveaux 

Moyenne  Nombre  d'heures 
des  de  vol  moyenne 

ivinements  depuis  le  dernier 
survenus3  6v6nement4 

aucun  bas1 

ileve2 

Panne  des  systfemes  de  bord  (en  vol) 

36 

32 

32 

4.0 

67 

Diminution  de  I'acuit6  visuelle  due  a 
des  facteurs  de  l'acc6l6ration 

38 

25 

37 

3.7 

95 

Difficult^  avec  systdme  de  communication  39 

12 

49 

5.9 

28 

Disorientation  spatiale 

57 

34 

10 

1.2 

153 

Perte  de  conscience  de  la  situation 
(sauf  disorientation  spatiale) 

63 

19 

18 

1.5 

163 

Difficult^  avec  systimes  d'armement 

71 

12 

17 

2.1 

77 

Fixation  sur  les  symboles  HUD 

74 

13 

13 

1.3 

195 

Difficult^  avec  le  systime  de  navigation 

76 

17 

6 

0.7 

178 

Difficult^  de  transition  aux  instruments 
de  secours 

78 

19 

2 

0.4 

213 

Difficulty  a  effectuer  une  sortie  d'assiette 
inusuelle  au  HUD 

84 

11 

5 

0.5 

130 

Difficult^  avec  les  commandes  du 
poste  de  pilotage 

86 

6 

8 

1.5 

147 

Problimes  avec  I'equipement  CD 

86 

12 

2 

0.2 

221 

Difficulty  avec  les  systimes  avertisseur 
sonore/visuel 

87 

9 

4 

0.5 

130 

Difficult^  a  effectuer  une  sortie  d’altitude 
au  HUD 

89 

6 

5 

0.3 

149 

Hypoxie 

95 

5 

0 

0.1 

266 

Perte  de  connaissance  due  a 
I'accileration 

96 

4 

0 

0.1 

402 

(totaux  des  pourcentage  arrondes) 


i 

I 

I 


Nota:  1.1-3  6v6nements  depuis  la  fin  de  I'entraTnement  en  OTU 

2.  Plus  de  3  occurrences  depuis  la  fin  de  I'entraTnement  en  OTU 

3.  Moyenne  des  evenements  survenus  pour  tous  les  pilotes 

4.  Nombre  d'heures  de  vol  moyennes  depuis  le  dernier  6venement  pour  chaque  pilote 
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Activit€s 

quotidiennes 

Les  pilotes  ont  indiqud  le 
temps  consacr 6  k  chacune 
des  multiples  activitds  au  cours 
d’une  joumde  de  vol  typique. 

La  joumde  dtait  divisde  en 
deux  pdriodes,  Tune  appelde 
“temps  de  travail”  et  1’  autre 
“non-temps  de  travail.”  La 
pdriode  temps  de  travail  dtait 
elle-meme  divisde  en  primaire 
ou  secondaire.  Pour  chaque 
activity  la  moyenne  de  temps 
(pour  tous  les  pilotes)  est 
indiqude  dans  le  tableau  ci- 
dessous.  Les  nombres 
indiquent  que  la  joumde 
moyenne  de  travail  est  de  10,5 
heures.  (Les  valeurs  moyennes 
ont  dtd  semblables  dans  toutes 
les  escadres:  10,4  heures  k 
Baden,  10,2  heures  k 
Bagotville  et  10,6  heures  k 
Cold  Lake).  Le  total  de  la 
colonne,  comprenant  les  activ¬ 
ity  de  travail  et  les  autres,  est 
de  24,2  heures. 

Trente  pour  cent  (30%)  des 
pilotes  n’ont  pas  mentionnd  de 
temps  pass6  k  etudier  les  sujets 
ay  ant  rapport  au  vol;  10% 
n’ont  pas  signald  de  temps 
passe  k  des  t&ches  secondaires; 
79%  n’ont  pas  signald  de  temps 
passe  k  etudier  des  sujets  ne  se 
rapportant  pas  au  vol;  5%  n’ont 


pas  mentionnd  de  temps  passe 
en  pdriode  de  repos;  11%  n’ont 
pas  mentionnd  de  temps  passd 
avec  la  famille. 

Resultats 
des  entrevues 

e  taux  de  participation  pour 
les  entrevues  de  groupe  est 
inferieur  au  taux  de  rdponses 
au  questionnaire  surtout  k 
cause  de  ddploiements  de 
pilotes  avant  que  les  entrevues 
puissent  etre  arrangdes.  En 
gdndral,  les  informations 
obtenues  au  cours  des  entre¬ 
vues  ont  dtd  consistantes  dans 
les  escadrons  et  dans  les 
escadres.  Les  differences  con- 
statues  semblent  etre  des  dif¬ 
ferences  se  rapportant  aux 
emplacements,  aux  operations, 
aux  ressources,  k  la  cfisponibil- 
ife  des  avions  et  ainsi  de  suite. 

Les  opinions  exprimees  par  les 
pilotes  au  cours  des  entrevues 
ont  refldtd  les  cotes  donnees 
aux  differents  sujets.  En 
general,  les  pilotes  avaient  une 
opinion  trds  positive  de  l’avion. 
En  ce  qui  conceme  la  discus¬ 
sion  des  operations,  les  pilotes 
pensaient  qu’ils  pouvaient 
effectuer  de  manure  sfire  et 
eflicace  n’importe  quelle  mis¬ 
sion,  k  condition  d’avoir  eu 
suffisamment  de  la  pratique. 


Ainsi  les  cotes  attribuees  k  des 
operations  differentes  refldtent 
les  opinions  des  pilotes  au  sujet 
de  la  pratique  actuelle. 

Les  opinions  au  sujet  de 
l’entramement  ont  efe  du 
mdme  ordre.  Dans  l’ensemble, 
les  pilotes  pensaient  avoir  re$u 
un  uts  bon  entrainement.  Au 
sujet  des  cotes  figurant  dans  les 
zones  neutres  ou  peu  bdnd- 
fiques,  les  pilotes  ont  expliqud 
que  ces  cotes  reffetaient  un 
manque  d’ordre  quantitatif 
plutdt  que  qualitatif.  “L’avan- 
tage  d’etre  dans  les  Forces 
canadiennes  c’est,  je  pense, 
que  1 ’entrainement  est  bon,” 
La  question  de  la  bonne  qualife 
de  1’ entrainement,  mais  de  sa 
“parcimonie”  est  particuliere- 
ment  vraie  dans  le  cas  de  cer¬ 
tains  entrainements  specialises, 
tels  que  le  passage  en  cen- 
trifiigeuse  ou  la  lutte  contre  les 
facteurs  de  l'accdldration  dlevd. 

Les  entrevues  des  pilotes  ont 
montre  que  les  opinions  les 
plus  critiques  et  les  plus  varides 
avaient  trait  aux  facteurs  relat- 
ifs  au  personnel  et  k  l’organisa- 
tion  des  escadrons.  Au  cours 
des  entrevues,  les  pilotes  ont 
propose  des  solutions  k  un  cer¬ 
tain  nombre  de  probldmes.  Ces 
solutions  sont  rdsumdes  k 
1’ annexe  C. 


Le  temps  consacr^  a  chacune  des  multiples  activates 


_ _ _ 1 

Moyenne 

±  e.t.* 

Primaire 

T&che 

5.9 

_JL2_ 

Temps 

(reliee  au  vol) 

Temps  passe  a  etudier  (IEA) 

0.6 

0.6 

de 

Secondaire 

T&che 

3.1 

2.2 

travail 

(non  liee  au  vol) 

Temps  passe  &  etudier  (PPPOs) 

0.2 

0.5 

D6jeuner/pause-caf6 

0.8 

0.5 

Temps  passe  avec  ia  famille 

3.1 

1.8 

Non-temps 

1 

Exercice 

0.8 

0.5 

1  UU  ird 

Vdii 

Periode  de  repos 

2.1 

1.7 

|  Sommeil 

7.6 

0.7 

*  dcart-type  (e.t.): 

La  valeur  de 
I’ecart-type  rep¬ 
resente  les 
donndes  d’ap- 
proximatlve- 
ment  68%  des 
repondants-. 


E 
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Discussion 


Les  questions  relatives  aux 
sujets  facteurs  humains 
ont  6t6  6valu6es  selon  1a. 
methode  decrite  k  la  page  18. 
Parmi  les  88  qui  ont  6t 6 
soulevdes,  38  ont  6t6  consid- 
drdes  comme  ayant  des  effets 
avantageux  tant  du  point  de 
vue  de  la  securite  que  de  Peffi- 
cacit 6  operationnelle,  39  ont 
6t6  considers  comme  ayant 
un  effet  neutre  sur  la  securite 
des  vols  et(ou)  l’efficacite 
operationnelle  et  1 1  ont  6t6 
considers  comme  ayant  une 
influence  negative  k  la  fois 
pour  la  securite  des  vols  et 
pour  refficacite  operationnelle. 

Les  sujets  qui  concement  les 
facteurs  relatifs  aux  adronefs  et 
aux  operations  aeriennes  ont 
et 6  divisees  presque  egalement: 
entre  les  zones  benefiques  et 
neutres.  La  plupart  des  ques¬ 
tions  relatives  aux  facteurs 
relatifs  k  1’entrainement  ont  ete 
dvaluees  comme  avantageuses. 
Environ  un  quart  seulement  des 
sujets  de  ce  groupe  ont  ete 
evaluees  neutres  et  aucune  n’a 
ete  jugee  prejudiciable.  En  ce 
qui  conceme  les  facteurs  relat¬ 
ifs  au  personnel  des  escadrons, 
les  sujets  ont  ete  reparties 
presque  egalement  dans  les 
trois  zones.  Un  quart  des  sujets 
relatifs  au  facteur  organisation- 
nel  a  ete  place  dans  la  zone 
negative  et  la  plupart  des  sujets 
restantes  ont  ete  laissees  dans 
la  zone  neutre. 

Aucune  question  relative  aux 
facteurs  humains  n’a  regu  une 
cote  supdrieure  k  +4  ou 
inferieure  k  -3  sur  l’echelle, 
qu’elle  ait  ete  analysee  k  partir 
de  1’  ensemble  des  donnees  de 
la  population  ou  k  partir  des 


escadres  individuelles.  Bien 
sftr,  certaines  sujets  ont  ete 
cotees  k  +5  ou  -5  par  les  pilotes 
individuels. 

Bien  que  revaluation  generale 
pour  les  sujets  relatives  aux 
facteurs  humains  ait  ete  mod- 
eree  (savoir  de  +4  k  -3),  il  est 
peu  probable  que  1’etude  n’ait 
pas  reussi  k  identifier  une  ques¬ 
tion  ayant  une  grosse  influence 
sur  la  securite  des  vols  ou 
l’efficacite  operationnelle.  Pre- 
mierement,  pour  qu’une  ques¬ 
tion  regoive  une  evaluation 
generale  de  +5  ou  -5  (la  cote 
benefique  ou  prejudiciable  la 
plus  extreme),  presque  tous  les 
pilotes  auraient  dti  donner  cette 
cote  k  la  question  particuliere. 
En  second  lieu,  bien  qu’on  ait 
demande  aux  pilotes  d’enreg- 
istrer  les  sujets  sur  les  facteurs 
humains  suppiementaires  sur  le 
questionnaire,  aucune  de  ces 
sujets  n’a  ete  importante  ou 
commune. 

Des  evaluations  moderees 
montrent  done  ce  qui  etait  intu- 
itivement  evident,  savoir:  la 


securite  des  vols  et  l’efficacite 
operationnelle  sont  influencees 
par  de  nombreux  facteurs  k  dif- 
fdrents  degr6s,  k  la  fois  bene¬ 
fiques  et  prejudiciables,  au  lieu 
d'etre  fortement  influencees  par 
quelques-uns  seulement. 

Comme  nous  en  avons  discute 
precedemment,  les  evaluations 
pour  la  securite  des  vols  et 
l’efficacite  operationnelle  sont 
fortement  reliees  (tel 
qu’indique  par  des  hautes  cor¬ 
relations  indiquees  en  pages  15 
et  16),  montrant  qu’une  evalua¬ 
tion  plus  eievee  pour  la  securite 
des  vols,  pour  une  sujet  partic¬ 
uliere,  est  associee  k  une  evalu¬ 
ation  plus  eievee  de  refficacite 
operationnelle  pour  la  m£me 
sujet.  Ceci  suggere  que  cer¬ 
taines  mesures  visant  k 
ameiiorer  la  securite  des  vols 
ameiioreront  probablement 
l’efficacite  operationnelle.  De 
meme,  les  efforts  pour  ameiior¬ 
er  l’efficacite  operationnelle 
constitueront  probablement  un 
avantage  pour  la  securite  des 
vols. 


Des  evaluations  moderees  montrent 
done  ce  qui  etait  intuitivement 
evident,  savoir:  la  securite  des  vols 
et  refficacite  operationnelle  sont 
influencees  par  de  nombreux 
facteurs  a  differents  degres,  a  la  fois 
benefiques  et  prejudiciables,  au  lieu 
d'etre  fortement  influencees  par 
quelques-uns  seulement 
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L’objet  des  entrevues  6ta.it  de  La  discussion  suivante  aborde  1’ Annexe  C.  Des  renseigne- 

clarifier  les  Evaluations  et  une  grande  partie,  mais  pas  ments  supplEmentaires 

d ’identifier  les  sujets  qui  n’ont  l’ensemble  des  sujets  sur  les  provenant  des  dossiers  des 

pas  6t6  touchEs  par  le  question-  facteurs  humains.  Elle  est  lim-  escadrons  apparaissent  k 

naire.  Les  pilotes  estiment  itEe  aux  sujets  qui  pourraient  1’ Annexe  D  et  des  rEsumEs  des 

gEnEralement  que  le  question-  etre  clarifiEes,  appuyEes,  com-  effets  de  chacune  des  88  sujets 

naire  Etait  extremement  com-  parEes  ou  rEfutEes  par  les  rEsul-  sur  les  facteurs  humains  sont 

plet,  peut  Etre  mEme  trop  com-  tats  des  entrevues,  les  donnEes  donnEs  k  l’Annexe  E.  Une  liste 

plet  pour  ceux  qui  ont  dti  passer  des  dossiers  des  escadrons  ou  de  tous  les  acronymes  apparait 

plus  d’une  heure  k  le  remplir.  les  textes  scientifiques.  k  1’ Annexe  F. 

La  clarification  des  Evaluations 

a  EtE  restreinte  par  le  temps  Pour  les  sujets  qui  ne  sont  pas  Le  schEm a . d ’  accompagnement 

limitE  que  les  pilotes  individu-  discutEes  dans  cette  section,  il  d’Ishikawa  illustre  les  ques- 

els  avaient  pour  la  discussion  et  faut  se  rEfErer  aux  graphiques  tions  gEnEraux  qui  ont  discutEs. 

par  la  longue  liste  de  sujets  les  qui  rEsument  les  Evaluations  Bien  que  certains  questions 

facteurs  humains.  Les  discus-  dans  la  section  des  rEsultats  s’Ecartent  des  groupes  de  sujets 

sions  visaient  surtout:  (i)  les  (analyse  gEnErale)  ou  k  utilisEes  dans  le  questionnaire, 

sujets  des  facteurs  humains  V  Annexe  B  (analyse  pour  les  ils  sont  utiles  du  fait  qu’ils 

ayant  regu  des  cotes  extrEmes;  escadres  individuels).  combinent  les  questions  qui  ont 

(ii)  les  sujets  sur  les  facteurs  des  effets  reliEs  aux  opErations 

humains  reconnus  scientifique-  Les  solutions  des  pilotes  pour  du  CF-18. 

ment  comme  des  problEmes;  et  divers  problemes  de  facteurs 

(iii)  les  sujets  soulevEs  par  les  humains  identifiEs  au  cours  des 

pilotes  eux-mEmes.  entrevues  sont  incluses  dans 


Schema  d'lshikawa  des  sujets  facteurs  humains 
discutees  dans  cette  section 


Facteur  aEronef  I  IFacteur  operations  a£riennes|  |  Facteur  entrainement 


fiabilite  de  I’aeronef  v  •  roles  op6rationnels  multiples^ 

•  capacity  de  l’a6ronef  temps  de  vol  disponible, 

\compar§e  h  celle  du  pilote  demonstrations  a^riennes, 
N.  •  disorientation  spatiale  et  vol  non-operationnel 

\  •  systimes  de  bord 

\  *  iquipement  de  protection  \ 

contre  les  produits  chimiquesv 
•  systime  de  protection  \ 

circuit  d’oxygene  \ 

\*  autre  iquipement  de 

\  soutien  de  vie  \ 


entrainement  pour  la  disorientation  spatiale 
•  entrainement  pour  la  force  centrifuge 
et  I'acciliration 
formation  airomidicale 
competences  requises  pour  le  CF-18 
V  normes  d’obtention  des  brevets 
\  des  pilotes  CF-1 8 

sens  de  Fair 

\  •  supervision  des  vols  et  experience 
\  dessuperviseurs 

entrainement  des  supervisees 

\  La  sEcuritd  des 
\  vols  et 


experience  des  pilotes 
X attrition  des  pilotes 
X  politiques  des  carriire 
yX  situation  financiire  des  pilotes 
X  du  CF-18 

X*  pressions  familiales  des  pilotes 
yX  du  CF-18  et  effets  familiaux  et  > 

yX  sociaux  des  affectations  yX 
X  perfectionnement  des  officiers  yX*  tei 
projet  de  bonification  des  pilotes  X*  fatigi 


irationnelle 


yX  charge  de  travail  reli6e  au  vol 
ilotes  yX  impact  des  taches  et  de  la  charge 
yX  de  travail  non  reliies  au  vol 
s  yX  dotation  en  personnel  des  escadrons 
yX  temps  disponible  pour  discuter 
yX  du  vol 

X  temps  d'dtude  disponible 
fatigue  k  long  terme 


Facteurs  personnel 
et  organisationnel 


Charge  de  travail  dans 
les  escadrons 
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Facteu rs  relatifs  a  I’aeronef 


Fiabilite  de 
I’aeronef 

es  statistiques  dtetat  d’utili- 
sation  des  escadrons 
indiquent  que  le  CF-18  est 
liable.  La  disponibilite  des 
adronefs  de  la  le  Division  adri- 
enne  tepond  aux  normes  de 
TOTAN.  Ltetude  de  la  le  Divi¬ 
sion  a6rienne  semble  indiquer 
que  le  CF-18  est  assez  fiable 
pour  qu’on  ait  abandomte 
l’dtude  des  instructions 
d ’exploitation  des  adronefs 
(IEA). 

Les  statistiques  disponibles 
dans  le  Systeme  informatique 
de  gestion  pour  la  maintenance 
des  a£ronefs  (SIGMA) 
indiquent  une  frequence 
d ’interruptions  en  vol  et  de 
missions  inachev6es  d’environ 
une  toutes  les  sept  semaines 
par  pilote.  Le  systeme  d’enreg- 
istrement  des  domtees  de  mis¬ 
sion  de  bord  enregistre  toutes 
les  pannes  de  systeme  qui  ne 
sont  pas,  pour  la  plupart,  con- 
siddtees  graves  par  les  pilotes. 
“Ce  n’est  pas  tant  les 
moteurs  mais  en  partie 
1’avionique,  en  partie  le 
RWR  (r£cepteur  d’alerte 
radar)...” 

Soixante-quatre  pour  cent 
(64%)  ont  signal^  au  moins  une 


panne  en  vol  qui  s’est  r6v6\6c 
etre  un  probteme  important 
(voir  tableau  page  21).  Le 
nombre  moyen  de  pannes  pour 
tous  les  pilotes  s’est  61ev6  k 
quatre  ce  qui  donne  un  temps 
moyen  entre  les  probtemes 
importants  d’environ  125 
heures,  soit  une  fois  toutes  les 
30  semaines  par  pilote.  Le 
temps  moyen  signal^  depuis  le 
dernier  probteme  (67  heures) 
correspond  k  ce  taux  de  panne. 

Ces  chiffres  reptesentent  un 
taux  de  panne  ttes  bas  pour 
l’ensemble  de  la  population  des 
pilotes  de  CF-18.  Ils  correspon¬ 
dent  aux  rapports  des  pilotes 
selon  lesquels  les  pannes  en  vol 
semblent  6tre  mineures  et 
qu’aptes  les  v6rifications  au 
ddcollage,  on  peut  compter 
ex6cuter  la  mission  en  toute 
security. 

Certains  pilotes  ytaient  d’avis 
que  la  fiabilite  diminue  et 
qu’ils  avaient  plus  de  prob¬ 
temes  que  ptecydemment  en 
d6tachement.  ‘II  n’est  pas 
reellement  possible  de  repar- 
er  le  probleme  et  comme  on 
ne  veut  pas  immobiliser 
1 ’avion  au  sol  on  vole  avec 
des  systemes  en  mauvais 
etat.” 

Certains  ont  6v alud  la  fiabilite 


de  l’avion  k  un  niveau  infyrieur 
k  d’autres  en  raison  de  l’inqute- 
tude  que  causent  les  incidents 
de  “blocage”  du  systeme  de 
Visualisation  t6te  haute  (HUD) 
et  de  probtemes  semblables  en 
ce  qui  conceme  l’indicateur 
directeurd’assiette  (ADI).  La 
fiabilite  du  systeme  de  naviga¬ 
tion  par  inertie  (INS)  a  6te 
6galement  ciitiqude  par  cer¬ 
tains. 

Capacite  de 
I’aeronef 
comparee  a 
celle  du  pilote 

L’a^ronef  CF-18  est  un  sys¬ 
teme  d’armement  ttes  com- 
plexe  pour  une  seule  personne 
(Statler,  1984).  “Il  est  plus 
complexe  que  tout  ce  que  j’ai 
vu,  meme  pour  un  vieux 
cocher  comme  moi  qui  a 
5  000  heures  de  vol.” 

L’adronef  est  consid6te  comme 
facile  k  piloter  mais  les  sys¬ 
temes  d’armement  multi-fonc- 
tion,  multi-mode  sont  difficiles 
k  apprendre.  “Quand  un  pilote 
est  affecte  a  cet  avion,  il 
devrait  passer  une  annee  a  ne 
rien  faire  d’autre  que 
d’apprendre  et  de  lire  tous  les 
manuels  qu’il  peut  trouver...” 

Les  pilotes  ont  delate  qu’il 
fallait  en  moyenne  275  heures 
pour  se  sentir  k  l’aise  et 
“maitres”  du  CF-18.  La  capac¬ 
ite  multi-rdle  ajoute  k  la  com¬ 
plexity  des  taches  du  pilote.  On 
a  demand^  aux  pilotes  dteval- 
uer  la  difference  entre  les  mis¬ 
sions  air-air  (A/A)  et  les  mis¬ 
sions  air-sol  (A/G).  L’dchelle 


“Quand  un  pilote  est  a 

ffecte  a  cet 

avion,  il  devrait  passer 

une  annee  a 

ne  rien  faire  d’autre  qu 

s d’apprendre 

ex  as lire  to  us  les  mam 
trotiver  .J’ 

ueis  qu  il  peut 

(pilote  du  CF-18) 
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variait  de  0  (aucune  difference) 
k  100  (compldtement  different) 
ce  qui  donne  une  reponse 
moyenne  de  45%. 

Etant  donne  la  complexite  de 
l’appareil,  les  pilotes  de  CF-18 
doivent  s’exercer  fiequemment 
pour  maintenir  leur  aptitude. 
“Apres  trois  jours  sans  voter 
on  se  dit  ‘II  faut  s’y  remet- 
tre!\” 

revaluation  moyenne  de  la 
duree  de  “rouillage”  quand  on 
n’effectue  pas  de  manoeuvres 
de  combat  aerien  (MCA)  etait 
de  12  jours  et  quand  on  ne  fait 
pas  de  vols  A/A  et  A/G,  d’env- 
iron  20  jours.  Les  evaluations 
moyennes  pour  le  nombre  de 
vols  necessaires  pour  rattraper 
le  niveau  de  competence  prece¬ 
dent  apres  une  absence  etait: 
de  1,7  vol  apr5s  10  jours,  3 
vols  apres  20  jours  et  4,5  vols 
apres  30  jours. 

Dans  retude  sur  la  le  Division 
aerienne,  la  plupart  des  pilotes 
ont  declare  qu’ils  n’etaient  pas 
distraits  par  la  quantite  d’infor- 
mation  donnee  par  la  visualisa¬ 
tion  tete  haute  relative  k 
l’aeronef  mais  ils  ont  tous 
admis  que  la  saturation  des 
taches  etait  inevitable  dans  le 
theatre  europeen.  Dans  l’etude 
du  Groupe  de  chasse,  88%  ont 
dit  que  l’information  de  la 
visualisation  tete  haute  n’etait 
pas  une  distraction  bien  que 
59%  aient  admis  que  cette  satu¬ 
ration  des  taches  etait  un  prob- 
leme.  Les  pilotes  ont  explique 
que  la  conscience  de  la  situa¬ 
tion  varie  tout  au  long  de  la 
mission.  Trente-sept  pour  cent 
(37%)  ont  declare  qu’ils 
avaient  perdu  la  conscience  de 
la  situation  &  un  moment  au 
cours  d’une  mission.  “Les  gens 
deviennent  tout  simplement 
tenement  satures  par  les 


informations  revues  qu’ils 
perdent  1’idee  de  l’endroit  ou 
ils  sont  et  commencent  a  fon- 
cer  avec  leur  avion,  dans  un 
cas  vers  moi ...” 

Certaines  de  ces  situations  deii- 
cates  signaiees  par  les  pilotes 
correspondent  k  une  saturation 
des  ttiches  et(ou)  une  perte  de 
la  conscience  de  la  situation. 

La  saturation  des  taches  est 
consid£r£e  comme  un  prob- 
leme  opdrationnel  et  un  prob- 
leme  d’entrainement  et  non 
comme  un  probfeme  d’aeronef. 
Quatre-vingt  pour  cent  (80%) 
des  personnes  qui  ont  r^pondu 
k  l’^tude  du  Groupe  de  chasse 
estiment  que  les  syst&mes  du 
poste  de  pilotage  rSduisaient  la 
saturation  des  tiiches  ou 
n’avaient  aucun  effet  sur  elle. 
La  plupart  des  personnes  entre- 
vues  pendant  l’etude  du 
Groupe  de  chasse  (70-80%)  ont 
dit  que  c’etait  un  probl&me  de 
priority  de  rinformation.  “Vous 
prenez  ce  dont  vous  avez 
besoin.”  Apprendre  k  etablir 
des  priorites  est  consider 
comme  une  fonction  de 
l’entrainement  et  de  l’expdri- 
ence.  Une  ann6e  peut  6tre 
n6cessaire  pour  obtenir  cette 
competence. 

Les  probl5mes  de  conscience 
de  la  situation  et  la  probability 
que  les  taches  augmenteront  k 
mesure  que  les  syst&nes  et  les 
tactiques  6voluent  laissent  sup- 
poser  qu’il  faut  chercher  k 


mieux  comprendre  le 
ph£nom£ne.  Cela  renforce 
dgalement  la  necessity  des 
aides  telles  que  le  systeme 
divertissement  de  proximity 
du  sol  pour  le  CF-18. 

La  complexity  de  l’aeronef  et 
du  pilotage  est  r€w6l€c  par  les 
evaluations  des  pilotes.  Six 
pour  cent  seulement  des  pilotes 
sont  stirs  k  100%  qu’ils  peu- 
vent  maitriser  l’aeronef  tout  le 
temps.  Le  niveau  de  confiance 
moyen  etait  de  84%.  Cela  con- 
firme  l’importance  de 
l’entrainement  permanent  et  de 
la  supervision  des  vols. 

Disorientation 

spatiale 

La  desorientation  spatiale  est 
un  grave  probieme 
aeromedical.  Parmi  les  1 1 
accidents  de  CF-18  deux  (18%) 
ont  ete  attribue  k  des  facteurs 
de  desorientation  spatiale  par 
les  commissions  d’enqutite. 

Les  autres  organismes  mili- 
taires  signalent  des  taux  qui 
vont  de  14  k  26%  (Bamum  & 
Bonner,  1971;  Gillingham  & 
Wolfe,  1986;  Kirkham  et  al., 
1978;  Moser,  1969  et  Nuttall  & 
Sanford,  1956).  Malgre  les 
efforts  continus  pour  l’instruc- 
tion  des  pilotes  sur  les  risques 
que  presente  la  desorientation 
spatiale,  la  proportion  des  acci¬ 
dents  d’aeronef  attribues  k  ce 
phenomene  n’a  pas  diminue  au 
cours  des  quatre  derni^res 
decennies. 


La  disorientation  spatiale  ref  ere  a  une 
fausse  perception  de  la  position,  de 
I’assiette  ou  du  mouvement  par  rapport 
au  plan  de  la  surface  terrestre. 

(Gillingham  &  Wolfe,  1986) 
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Les  documents  sur  les  facteurs 
humains  suggirent  que  le  seuil 
du  poste  de  pilotage  bas,  la  ver¬ 
dure  transparente  et  le  rapport 
poussie-masse  ilevi  du  CP- 18 
pridisposent  aux  incidents 
causes  par  la  disorientation. 
Dans  l’itude  actuelle,  la  disori¬ 
entation  spatiale  a  iti  ivaluie 
comme  la  plus  basse  de  toutes 
les  questions  sur  les  facteurs 
relatifs  k  l’aironef  en  ce  qui 
conceme  l’effet  qu’elle  a  sur  la 
sicuriti  des  vols  et  l’efficaciti 
opirationnelle.  Quarante-qua- 
tre  pour  cent  (44%)  des  pilotes 
ont  diclari  au  moins  un  inci¬ 
dent  de  disorientation  spatiale 
qui  a  eu  un  effet  important  sur 
la  sicuriti  des  vols  ou  l’effi- 
caciti  opirationnelle  et,  de 
plus,  10%  ont  signali  plus  de 
trois  incidents  (voir  tableau 
page  21).  Ceci  se  compare  avec 
les  rapports  “d’environ  50%” 
de  l’itude  sur  la  lc  Division 
airienne  et  48%  provenant  de 
Titude  du  Groupe  de  chasse. 
Trente-trois  pour  cent  (33%) 
des  pilotes  ont  ivalui  que  les 
instruments  de  bord  itaient 
inadiquats  pour  combattre  la 
disorientation  spatiale.  La  cri¬ 
tique  visait  la  visualisation  tete 
haute  (HUD),  l’indicateur 
directeur  d’assiette  (ADI)  et 
Tindicateur  directeur  d’assiette 
ilectronique  (EADI).  Au  cours 
de  vols  de  dimonstration  de  la 
disorientation  au  printemps 
1990,  quelques  pilotes  se  sont 
retrouvis  dans  la  mauvaise 
direction  apris  avoir  utilisi 
l’EADI.  Ceci  itait  causi  par 
l’ambiguiti  ciel/sol  de 
l’affichage.  Le  Naval  Air  Sys¬ 
tems  Command  des  Etats-Unis 
a  suggiri  que  le  changement 
d’un  codage  de  brillance  k  un 
codage  de  texture  du  sol 
risoudrait  ce  problime 
(Hughes,  1990).  Les 
diveloppements  actuels  en  ce 
qui  conceme  les  indicateurs 
directeurs  d’assiette  audio  en 


trois  dimensions  (Gehring, 
1988)  doivent  aussi  miriter 
l'attention. 

Certaines  illusions  de  disorien¬ 
tation  spatiale  auxquelles  les 
pilotes  peuvent  etre  exposis, 
telles  que  le  vertige  (“the 
leans”),  sont  courantes  et  rela- 
tivement  peu  sirieuses  alors 
que  d’autres,  telles  que  l’illu- 
sion  somatogravique,  peuvent 
avoir  des  effets  divastateurs. 
Apris  que  l’illusion 
somatogravique  a  iti  citie 
comme  une  cause  dans  l’acci- 
dent  de  Summerside  en  1986, 
deux  pilotes  ont  voli  k  bord 
d’un  CF-18  pour  essayer  de 
recrier  l’illusion.  Les  pilotes 
ont  suivi  la  trajectoire  de 
1’ accident  mais  k  une  altitude 
supirieure  pour  des  raisons  de 
sicuriti.  Le  risultat  itait 
remarquable:  “C’etait 
I ’experience  la  plus 
effrayante  de  ma  vie.” 


Le  HUD 

e  CF-18  a  iti  le  premier 
avion  conqu  avec  un  HUD 
comme  instrument  de  vol  pri- 
maire  (Merriman  &  Moore, 
1984).  Les  inquiitudes 
exprimies  en  ce  qui  conceme 
la  valeur  du  HUD  pour  tous  les 
rdles  de  vol  aux  instruments;  le 
HUD  est  reconnu  comme  tris 


mauvais  pour  la  sortie  des  assi- 
ettes  inhabituelles  (Roorda, 
1990).  En  giniral,  les  pilotes 
ont  tous  iti  positifs  en  ce  qui 
conceme  le  HUD.  Quatre- 
vingt-dix-sept  pour  cent  (97%) 
des  personnes  qui  ont  ripondu 
k  l’enquete  du  Groupe  de  chas¬ 
se  ont  diclari  qu’ils  itaient  k 
1’aise  avec  le  HUD.  Cependant, 
dans  l’enquete  actuelle  16% 
des  pilotes  ont  diclari  qu’ils 
avaient  des  difficultis  pour 
ricupirer  leur  assiette  avec  le 
HUD.  La  formation  en  OTU 
pour  reprendre  le  contrOle  k 
partir  d’assiettes  inhabituelles 
insiste  sur  l’utilisation  d’un 
ADI  de  secours  ou  de  l’EADI 
et  non  du  HUD.  Ceci  peut 
expliquer  la  neutraliti  des  ival- 
uations  pour  la  ricupiration  de 
l’assiette  avec  le  HUD  (voir 
page  10).  Les  instruments  de 
secours  sont  mal  placis,  cepen¬ 
dant,  et  certains  pilotes  ont  des 
difficultis  k  voir  1’ ADI  facile- 
ment  (voir  schima,  page  suiv- 
ante).  Ils  disent,  que  cela  les 
pousse  k  rester  la  tete  baissie 
une  fois  qu’ils  sont  passis  sur 
l’ADI. 

La  recherche  a  montri  que  les 
utilisateurs  du  HUD  pouvaient 
avoir  de  la  difficulti  k  accom- 
moder  leur  vision  (Iavecchia  et 
al.,  1988).  Trente-trois  pour 
cent  (33%)  des  pilotes  ont 
diclari  qu’ils  avaient  des  prob- 
limes  k  concentrer  leur  vision 
lorsqu’ils  regardaient  dans  le 


Une  recherche  appropriep  Sdr  le 
HUD  pourrait  etre  effectuee  au 
Canada  si  les  FC  avaient  un 
simulateur  de  desorientation  spatiale 
approprie. 
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HUD.  Certains  ont  signal^ 
quelques  problkmes  de  pare- 
brise  sale  ou  dWouissement 
provenant  des  symboles  mais 
en  g<5n6ral  les  rapports  corre¬ 
spondent  k  une  mauvaise 
accommodation.  Quinze  pour 
cent  (15%)  ont  d£clar6  avoir 
des  problfcmes  de  jugement 
d’ angle  et  de  distance  qui  pour- 
raient  provenir  d’une  vision 
mal  accommod£e. 

Les  renseignements  du  HUD 
sont  g6n£ralement  plus 
abstraits  que  l’information  tra- 
ditionnelle  des  instruments. 

Des  dtudes  ont  identify  des 
difficult^  avec  l’interprStation 
des  renseignements  du  HUD 
(Newman,  1980).  Plusieurs 
autres  param6tres  du  HUD  du 
CF-18  sont  articles  sous  forme 
de  fiches  qui  sont  difficiles  k 
lire  d’un  coup  d’oeil  et  qui  sont 


infdrieures  aux  instruments 
analogiques  en  ce  qui  conceme 
la  presentation  des  taux.  Cer¬ 
tains  pilotes  ont  declare  qu’ils 
perdaient  la  notion  de  vitesse, 
de  taux  de  descente,  etc. 
Plusieurs  admettent  faire  une 
sous-evaluation  ou  une  sur- 
evaluation  de  certains 
parametres  le  plus  couramment 
pour  r  altitude  (11%).  Ceci  cor¬ 
respond  aux  resultats  des 
etudes  en  laboratoire  des 
presentations  de  donnees  HUD 
(Ercoline  &  Gillingham,  1990). 
Certains  pilotes  (pour  la  plu- 
part  les  plus  jeunes)  declarent 
qu’ils  pr6f£rent  les  symboles 
numeriques.  Vingt-six  pour 
cent  (26%)  ont  signaie  des 
probl&mes  de  fixation  sur  les 
symboles  HUD. 

Les  pilotes  n’ont  pas  ete  ques- 
tionnes  directement  sur 


I’incompatibilite  des  positions 
pour  l’indicateur  d’inclinaison 
dans  la  visualisation  t£te  haute 
et  1’ ADI.  Aucun  pilote  n’a 
voulu  faire  des  commentaires 
sur  ce  probldme  qui  a  ete 
identifie  dans  le  rapport  de  la 
Commission  dans  le  premier 
accident  de  CF-18  et  qui  est 
depuis  peu  un  des  points  traite 
dans  le  projet  d’ameiioration 
du  CF-5. 

Bien  que  la  communaute  des 
pilotes  apparait  avoir  une 
opinion  positive  du  HUD,  ces 
resultats  demanderont  qu’on 
fasse  d’autres  recherches  sur 
les  facteurs  humains  pour  le 
HUD  en  particular  ceux  qui 
sont  rattaches  k  la  vision  et  k 
l’orientation.  Des  ameliora¬ 
tions  valides  pour  l’affichage 
de  I’information  peuvent  etre 
incorporees  avec  la  mise  k 
jour  annuelle  des  logiciels. 

Les  programmes  de  standardi¬ 
sation  des  instruments  de  vol 
de  FUSAF  et  l’USN  et  le  pro¬ 
gramme  HUD  des  avions  k 
reaction  rapides  du  Royaume- 
Uni  mettent  au  point  des 
ameliorations  qui  peuvent  etre 
utiles  (Griffith,  1990;  Hughes, 
1990).  Une  recherche  appro- 
priee  sur  le  HUD  pourrait  6tre 
effectuee  au  Canada  si  les 
Forces  canadiennes  (FC) 
avaient  un  simulateur  de 
desorientation  spatiale  appro- 
prie.  L’ application  d’une  telle 
recherche  ndcessiterait  d’offi- 
cialiserl’ attitude  face  k 
l’ergonomie  dans  les  FC. 
Actuellement  l’application  de 
l’ergonomie  n’est  pas  obliga- 
toire  pour  les  projets  de  la 
defense  canadienne  et  il  n’y  a 
pas  de  responsable  avec  un 
poste  permanent  k  temps  plein 
pour  1’ergonomie  dans  les 
directions  adriennes  du  Chef — 
g6nie  et  maintenance 
(Waldron,  1990). 


Representation  par  ordinateur 
de  la  vue  du  pilote  sur  ADI 
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Systemes 
de  bord 

Le  systEme  de  communica¬ 
tion  est  la  source  de  la 
majoritE  des  opinions  con- 
traires  sur  1’aEronef.  Soixante- 
et-un  pour  cent  (61%)  des 
pilotes  ont  signalE  avoir  de  la 
difficultE  avec  les  systemes. 
Les  commentaires  se  concen- 
traient  sur  la  plage  limitEe  des 
transmissions  VHF  et  le 
manque  de  communications 
protEgEes  en  phonie.  En 
gEnEral,  ces  problEmes  n’ont 
pas  EtE  considErEs  comme  des 
points  touchant  le  sEcuritE  des 
vols  en  raison  des  missions 
normalement  exEcutEes.  Le 
manque  de  RWR  et  de  contre- 
mesures  Electroniques  com¬ 
pletes  (CME)  limite  l’entraine- 
ment  de  certains  escadrons  et 
est  considErE  comme  ayant  un 
effet  direct  sur  l’efficacite 
opErationnelle. 

Une  caractEristique  importante 
du  poste  de  pilotage  de  CF-18 
est  la  mise  en  place  de  la 
philosophic  HOTAS,  mains  sur 
manche  et  manette,  grace  h 
laquelle  toutes  les  fonctions 
importantes  du  systEme,  y 
compris  les  20  sElecteurs  de 
menu  autour  de  chacun  des 
trois  affichages  multi-fonction, 
peuvent  Etre  controlEes  sans 
qu’il  soit  nEcessaire  de  dEplac- 
er  les  mains  des  commandes  de 
vol  piimaires.  Cette  technolo¬ 
gic  a  EtE  bien  regue  par  les 
pilotes  mais  critiquEe  par  cer¬ 
tains  spEcialistes  des  facteurs 
humains  en  raison  de  la  charge 
de  travail  qu’imposent  les  sys- 
tEmes  de  bord. 

“MalgrE  ce  raffinement  impor¬ 
tant,  il  est  Evident  que 
1’ exploitation  de  certains  sous- 
systemes  peut  Etre  une  tGche 
complexe  et  longue  qui  nEces- 


“...I 'exploitation  de  certains  sous- 
systemes  peut  etre  une  tache 
complexe  et  longue  qui  necessite 
une  attention  visuelle  considerable, 
la  prise  de  decision  et  une  activite 
de  control  manuel.  ”  (statier,  1984) 


site  une  attention  visuelle  con- 
sidErable,  la  prise  de  decision 
et  une  activity  de  contrdle 
manuel.”  (Statier,  1984.) 

Quatorze  pour  cent  (14%)  des 
pilotes  ont  signalE  avoir  des 
problEmes  avec  les  commandes 
du  poste  de  pilotage  elles- 
memes.  Vingt-neuf  pour  cent 
(29%)  ont  signalE  des  prob¬ 
lEmes  d ’exploitation  des  sys- 
tEmes  d’armement.  Vingt-trois 
pour  cent  (23%)  ont  signalE  au 
moins  un  problEme  d’exploita- 
tion  du  systEme  de  navigation. 
Un  pilote  a  signalE  un  prob¬ 
lEme  de  sEcuritE  des  vols  avec 
le  pilote  automatique:  il  l’a 
dEclenchE  durant  un  virage 
alors  qu’il  utilisait  une  autre 
commande.  Ceci  a  entrainE  un 
Ecart  de  la  trajectoire  prEvue  ce 
qui  a  nEcessit E  une  manoeuvre 
de  7-G. 

Ces  problEmes  semblent  Etre 
causes  davantage  par  un 
manque  de  pratique  que  par  la 
conception  de  1’aEronef  parce 
que  beaucoup  de  procedures 
sont  particulieres  au  type  de 
mission.  Ceci  confirme  l’argu- 
ment  selon  lequel  les  pilotes  de 
CF-18  nEcessitent  un  entrame- 
ment  permanent  constant  pour 
Eviter  les  erreurs. 


Equipement  de 
protection  contre 
les  produits 
chimiques 

L ’equipement  de  protection 
contre  les  produits  chim¬ 
iques  existant  a  des  limites 
connues.  De  nombreux  pilotes 
ont  signaie  des  problEmes  que 
le  port  des  vEtements  et  de 
l’equipement  connexe  peut 
laisser  supposer.  Les  faibles 
evaluations  accordees  & 
l’equipement  mettent  en  valeur 
une  conclusion  des  etudes  de  la 
le  Division  aerienne  et  du 
Groupe  de  chasse  selon  laque¬ 
lle  le  vol  avec  le  respirateur 
AR-5  est  “un  risque  inutile  en 
temps  de  paix.”  Cette  conclu¬ 
sion  semble  diffErerdes  rEsul- 
tats  de  l’etude  du  stress  dG  E  la 
chaleur  des  ensembles  de  pro¬ 
tection  individuelle  pour  la 
protection  contre  les  produits 
chimiques  (CD  IPE)  qui  a  trou- 
vE  que  “le  vol  dans  1 ’ensemble 
CD  est  parfaitement  faisable” 
(Heslegrave  et  al.,  1990). 

Les  entrevues  ont  rEvElE  que 
tous  les  pilotes  n’ont  pas 
1’expErience  de  cet 
Equipement,  cependant,  et  sem¬ 
blent  indiquer  que  certaines  des 
Evaluations  gEnErales  basses 
pourraient  etre  basEes  sur  le 
quand  dira-t-on  ou  une  con- 
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naissance  limitde.  Plut6t  que  de 
conclure  que  Pentrainement 
avec  l’dquipement  CD  IPE 
devrait  £tre  limits  au  vol  en 
simulateurs  seulement,  ce  qui 
place  le  pilote  dans  une  situa¬ 
tion  non  rdaliste,  ils  ont  conclu 
que  revaluation  actuelle  de 
l’entrainement  devrait  etre 
maintenue  k  un  minimum  de 
quatre  vols  par  an  dans  un  deux 
place  dans  tous  les  escadrons. 
Cela  seulement  permettra  de 
profiler  de  la  connaissance  de 
l’equipemenL 

Systeme  de 
protection  anti-G 

La  perte  de  conscience 
causae  par  P  acceleration 
(G-LOC)  est  un  probieme 
aeromedical  qui  peut  avoir  un 
effet  devastateur.  Elle  peut  ren- 
dre  le  pilote  incapable,  parfois 
pendant  plus  d’une  minute, 
apr£s  l’evenement.  C’est  dgale- 
ment  un  probieme  assez 
frequent.  En  1986,  on  a  dis- 
tribue  un  questionnaire  k 
I’ ensemble  des  2  016  pilotes 
des  FC  qui  avaient  pilote  un 
aeronef  des  Forces  pendant  50 
heures  ou  plus  (Ballantyne, 
1988).  Parmi  les  1  058  pilotes 
qui  ont  repondu  au  question¬ 
naire,  27%  ont  signaie  au 
moins  un  cas  de  perte  de  con¬ 
science  due  k  I’ acceleration  en 
vol  au  cours  de  leur  carriere. 

La  majonte  des  evenements 
(66%)  s’est  produite  dans 


Paeronef  Tutor  qui  n’etait  pas 
equipe  de  combinaisons  anti-G. 

Dans  la  m6me  etude,  les  pilotes 
ont  signaie  1,83  cas  de  perte 
de  conscience  due  k  l’acceiera- 
tion  pour  10  000  heures  de 
vol  dans  l’aeronef  CF-18 
equipe  d’une  combinaison  anti- 
G.  En  m£me  temps,  l’USN  a 
signaie  5,13  pertesde  con¬ 
science  dues  k  P  acceleration 
par  10  000  heures  de  vol  dans 
son  aeronef  F/A- 18  (Johanson 
&  Pheeny,  1988).  Dans  Petude 
actuelle  sept  des  161  sujets 
interroges  (4%)  ont  signaie  un 
cas  de  perte  de  conscience  due 
k  Pacceieration  en  vol  dans  le 
CF-18.  Ceci  revient  k  0,76  cas 
de  perte  de  conscience  en  vol 
due  k  Pacceieration  par  10  000 
heures  de  vol  (ba s6e  sur 
Pexperience  moyenne  des 
pilotes  de  570  heures  dans  le 
CF-18).  La  base  de  donnees 
des  incidents  des  FC  et  les 
resultats  de  l’etude  sur  la  secu- 
iite  du  Groupe  de  chasse 
appuie  aussi  ce  taux  d’inci- 
dence  apparemment  bas  de  cas 
de  perte  de  conscience  due  k 
Pacceieration  dans  les  CF-18. 

Alors  que  le  taux  des  pertes  de 
conscience  due  k  P acceleration 
peut  6tre  plus  bas  dans  le 
CF-18  equipe  d’une  combinai¬ 
son  anti-G,  il  ne  faut  pas  sup- 
poser  que  la  menace  eventuelle 
de  perte  de  conscience  due  k 
Pacceieration  est  plus  basse. 
Soixante-deux  pour  cent  (62%) 


Cinquante  pour  cent  (50%)  des 
personnes  qui  ont  ete  soumises  a  une 
perte  de  conscience  due  a  I’ acceleration 
centrifuge  ne  se  rappellent  pas  de 
i’evenement.  (Giaister,  n 


des  pilotes  de  CF-18  interroges 
ont  indique  au  moins  un  cas  de 
trouble  visuel  dti  k  Pacceiera¬ 
tion  qui  a  mis  en  danger  le  vol 
et(ou)  l’efficacite  opera- 
tionnelle.  De  plus  quand  on  a 
demande  de  documenter  le 
nombre  de  G  maximum  auquel 
ils  avaient  ete  soumis,  pendant 
au  moins  quatre  secondes  alors 
qu’ils  volaient  seuls  k  bord 
d’un  CF-18,  la  valeur  moyenne 
etait  de  7,1  G.  Cette  accelera¬ 
tion  place  clairement  les  pilotes 
dans  une  situation  de  risque  de 
perte  de  conscience  due  k 
Pacceieration. 

Toute  explication  pour  le  taux 
inferieur  de  perte  de  connais¬ 
sance  due  k  Pacceieration  dans 
un  CF-18  doit  prendre  en  con¬ 
sideration  le  systeme  de  protec¬ 
tion  anti-G.  Le  systeme  du  CF- 
18  comprend  une  combinaison 
anti-G  et  une  soupape  anti-G  et 
la  manoeuvre  limite  anti-G  du 
pilote.  Bien  que  les  pilotes 
aient  6value  ce  systeme  dans  la 
categorie  avantageuse,  la 
bareme  n’etait  que  de  +1.  Les 
opinions  au  cours  de  l’entrevue 
semblent  appuyer  l’evaluation. 
“Pour  le  type  de  mission  que 
nous  faisons,  le  systeme  anti- 
G  est  satisfaisant.”  Au  cours 
des  entrevues,  il  n’y  a  pas  eu 
de  suggestions  spontanees  pour 
le  systeme  de  protection  anti- 
G.  Cependant,  quand  certains 
concepts  plus  recents  de  pro¬ 
tection  anti-G  (respiration  sous 
pression  et  combinaison  anti-G 
plus  complete)  ont  6t6 
expliquds  les  pilotes  dtaient 
enthousiastes  sur  leur  valeur 
potentielle. 

Il  semble  que  les  operations 
avec  le  CF-18  mettent  le  pilote 
dans  une  situation  de  risque  de 
perte  de  conscience  due  k 
Pacceieration  et  bien  que  le 
systeme  de  protection  anti-G 
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actuel  soit  satisfaisant,  pour 
r6duire  le  taux  de  perte  de  con¬ 
science  due  h  r  acceleration,  il 
y  a  encore  des  ameliorations  h 
y  apporter.  Les  avantages 
operationnels  qu’un  systeme  de 
protection  anti-G  ameiiore 
offrirait,  un  systeme  qui  perme- 
ttrait.  aux  pilotes  d’eviter  les 
manoeuvres  eprouvantes  h  des 
accelerations  moyennes  vaut  la 
peine  d’etre  pris  en  considera¬ 
tion  serieusement. 


Circuit 

d’oxygdne 

Le  circuit  d’oxygene  a  ete 
juge  neutre  et  le  taux  de  cas 
d’hypoxie  etait  tr^s  bas,  ce  qui 
indique  que  le  systeme  fonc- 
tionne  de  fagon  satisfaisante.  II 
y  a  eu  quelques  piobiemes  avec 
la  fiabilite  du  regulateur 
d’oxygene  il  y  a  plusieurs 
annees  mais  ils  ont  ete  resolus. 
Plusieurs  pilotes  ont  suggere 
qu’un  systeme  de  clignotant 
sur  le  regulateur  donnerait  une 
indication  visuelle  de  1’ alimen¬ 
tation  en  gaz  ou  en  oxygene 
pure.  Ils  estiment  que  ceci  peut 
ameiiorer  la  securite  des  vols. 

Autre 

Equipement  de 
soutien  de  vie 

L*  autre  equipement  de  sou¬ 
tien  de  vie  h  part  des  trois 
types  discutes  precedemment 
ont  ete  declares  neuties.  Ceci 
semble  indiquer  une  perfor¬ 
mance  acceptable  de 
I’equipement  ou  une  confiance 
de  la  part  des  pilotes  que  la 
performance  sera  acceptable,  le 
cas  echeant.  Comme  la 
frequence  des  conditions 
d’urgence  dans  les  operations 
de  CF-18  est  tr£s  basse,  les 
essais  reels  pour  l’equipement 


sont  limites.  Un  surcroit  de 
confiance  de  l’aeronef  entraine 
une  confiance  exageree  dans 
l’equipement  de  soutien  de  vie. 
Au  cours  de  la  reunion  sur 
1’equipement  de  sauvetage  des 
equipages  navigants  de  juin 
1990,  on  a  dit  que  les 
equipages  de  CF-18  devraient 
6tre  plus  familiers  avec  leur 
equipement  “Quand  ils  [les 
pilotes]  ont  des  probiemes,  ils 
ne  savent  pas  quoi  faire  [avec 
leur  ndcessaire].” 

Les  pilotes  ont  souleve  quatre 
points  au  cours  des  entrevues: 

(a)  les  bretelles  du  hamais 
s’arrachent  lorsqu’elles  sont 
soumises  h  des  accelera¬ 
tions  eievees; 

(b)  requipement  de  survie  dans 
1*  Arctique  est  inapproprie, 
en  particulier  pour  l’utilisa- 
tion  de  nuit; 

(c)  les  vetements  de  climat 
fioid  sont  encombrants 
dans  le  poste  de  pilotage  en 
particulier  lorsqu’on  porte 
une  combinaison  d ’immer¬ 
sion  et  un  gilet  de  sauve¬ 
tage;  et 

(d)  ils  ont  egalement  des 
reserves  sur  leur  capacite 
d’effectuer  des  manoeuvres 
de  combat  aerien  lorsqu’ils 
portent  une  combinaison 

d ’immersion. 

Les  commentaires  des  pilotes 
semblent  suggerer  que  les  FC 
devraient  mettre  au  point  un 
systeme  entierement  integre 
d’equipement  de  survie. 
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Facteurs  relatif  aux  operations  aeriennes 


Pour  des  types  de  missions 
particuliers,  1’efficacitE 
opErationnelle  a  EtE  EvaluEe  k 
un  taux  supErieur  et  avait 
presque  deux  fois  le  taux  des 
Evaluations  de  la  sEcuritE  des 
vols.  Comme  on  l’a  indiquE 
prEcEdemment,  le  facteur 
opErationnel  a  la  corrElation  la 
plus  basse  entre  la  sEcuritE  des 
vols  et  TefficacitE  opEra- 
tionnelle  par  rapport  k 
n’importe  lequel  des  cinq 
groupes  de  questions.  Ceci 
semble  indiquer  que  les  opEra- 
tions  aEriennes  different 
quelque  peu  quant  k  leurs  effets 
sur  la  sEcuritE  des  vols  et  l’effi- 
cacitE  opErationnelle.  Le 
graphique  des  Evaluations 
indique  deux  groupes 
gEnEraux:  ceux  correspondant 
aux  missions  opErationnelles 
(air-sol,  air-air,  manoeuvres  de 
chasse  ElEmentaires,  manoeu¬ 
vres  de  combat  aErien  et 
attaques  concentrEes)  et  ceux 
reliEs  aux  vols  non  opEra- 
tionnels  (dEmonstrations  aEri- 
ennes,  transit,  formation, 
approches  IFR  et  simulations 
d’urgence). 

Ni  les  Evaluations  de  la  sEcuritE 
des  vols  ni  les  Evaluations  de 
1’efficacitE  opErationnelle 
n’offrent  de  corrElation  avec  le 
nombre  d’heures  de  vol  pour 
les  opErations  particuliEres 
indiquEes  d-dessus.  Ceci  cor¬ 
respond  k  la  conclusion  que 
diffErentes  opErations  ont  dif- 
fErents  degrEs  de  difficultE  et 
exigences  de  pratique. 

Dans  l’ensemble,  75%  des 
pilotes  ont  signalE  des  situa¬ 
tions  dElicates  dans  leurs 
opErations  de  vol.  Les  incidents 
se  sont  produits  k  tous  les 


niveaux  d* experience  de  1  k 
1  000  heures  de  vol  sur  le 
CF-18.  Cinquante  pour  cent 
(50%)  Etaient  des  risques 
d’abordage  envoi,  18%  Etaient 
une  perte  de  contrdle  en  vol  et 
18%  un  risque  d’Ecrasement  au 
sol  en  vol  contrdlE  sur  le  ter¬ 
rain.  Les  rapports  de  perte  de 
contrdle  en  vol  sont  moins 
nombreux  que  ceux  des  Etudes 
de  la  lc  Division  aErienne  (“un 
tiers”)  et  du  Groupe  de  chasse 
(29%).  Le  nombre  de  rapports 
de  risque  d’Ecrasement  au  sol 
en  vol  contrdlE  met  en  relief  la 
nEcessitE  d’un  sysfeme  diver¬ 
tissement  de  proximitE  du  sol 
dans  le  CF-18. 

Roles 

opgrationnels 

multiples 

Les  escadrons  ont  EtE  “rEaf- 
fectEs”  dans  la  pEriode  de 
l’Etude.  Certains  escadrons 
avaient  eu  des  changements  de 
responsabilitEs  rEcents  et  de 
plus  se  prEparaient  k  un 
dEploiement  Eventuel  dans  le 
Moyen  Orient.  Le  rEsultat  a  EtE 
que  de  nombreux  pilotes 
s’inquiEtaient  de  1’ambiguitE  et 
du  manque  de  clartE  de  leurs 
r61es.  Comme  le  montre 
I’organigramme  k  la  page  suiv- 
ante,  des  Evaluations  contraires 
pour  les  rdles  opErationnels 
multiples  peuvent  6tre 
attribuEes  k  l’effet  de  la  charge 
de  travail  directe  (tSches)  et  de 
la  charge  de  travail  d’entraine- 
ment  connexe.  Certains  pilotes 
ont  suggErE  que  la  charge  de 
travail  serait  beaucoup  plus 
facile  k  gErer  si  les  escadrons 
avaient  un  seul  r61e  clairement 
dEfini.  Les  responsabilitEs 
multi-rdle  contribuent  Egale- 


ment  k  1’augmentation  des  exi¬ 
gences  d’Etude. 

Beaucoup  de  pilotes  ont  sug¬ 
gErE  que  la  rEaffectation  des 
r61es  proposEs  ne  rEduirait  pas 
la  charge  de  travail  pour 
l’entrainement.  Ils  estiment  que 
le  r61e  d ’interception  aErienne 
en  Europe  s’Etendrait  simul- 
tanEment  du  VFR  de  jour  k 
1’IFR  jour/nuit.  Ils  ont  Egale- 
ment  estimE  qu’une  certaine 
capacitE  air-sol  serait  main- 
tenue  dans  le  cas  de  l’engage- 
ment  OTAN  (bien  qu’il  ne 
s’agisse  pas  de  normes  du 
Commandement  des  forces 
alliEes  en  Europe). 

Les  Evaluations  relativement 
basses  pour  le  vol  air-sol  (voir 
page  11)  semblent  indiquer 
une  insatisfaction  en  ce  qui 
conceme  la  quantitE  de 
l’entrainement  dans  ces  r61es. 
L’Etude  de  la  le  Division  aEri¬ 
enne  a  montrE  que  la  plupart 
des  pilotes  se  sentaient  mal  k 
l’aise  lorsqu’ils  volaient  k  250 
pieds  en  raison  du  manque 
d’occasions  et  d’expErience 
offertes  par  l’entrainement. 

Les  Evaluations  pour  le  vol  air- 
sol  k  100  pieds  ont  EtE 
infErieures  k  celles  pour  le  vol 
air-sol  k  200  pieds.  Une  partie 
de  cette  diffErence  provient  du 
manque  d’entrainement  k  100 
pieds.  Plusieurs  escadrons  ont 
eu  un  entrainement  peu 
frEquent  k  100  pieds  et  depuis 
mai  1990  tout  ce  genre  de  vol 
a  EtE  interdit.  “On  le  fait  une 
fois  tous  les  six  mois  et  apres 
avoir  volE  deux  fois  on  com¬ 
mence  k  se  sentir  a  1’aise  avec 
les...interrupteurs  et  tous  les 
appareils  mais  ensuite,  il  faut 
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Des  que  vous  descendez  a  100  pieds 
vous  de  vez  concentrer  votre  attention 
entierement  a  cel  a.  Le  risque  que  quelque 
chose  arrive  et  la  charge  de  travail 
doublent  de  1  000  a  250  pieds  et 
doublent  encore  a  100  pieds.  (pnoie  du  cf-is  ) 


attendre  six  mois  de  plus.” 

Les  Evaluations  montrent 
Egalement  la  difficultE  de  la 
t&che.  Certains  pilotes  ont  sig- 
nalE  que  la  difficultE  du  vol  k 
basse  altitude  augmente  de 
fagon  logarithmique.  “Vous 
pouvez  voler  pendant  de 
longues  pEriodes  au-dessus  de 
cette  altitude.  Vos  systemes, 
le  radar.. .font  la  plupart  du 
travail.  Des  que  vous  descen¬ 
dez  k  100  pieds  vous  devez 
concentrer  votre  attention 
entierement  k  cela.  Le  risque 
que  quelque  chose  arrive  et  la 
charge  de  travail  doublent  de 
1  000  k  250  pieds  et  dou¬ 
blent  encore  k  100  pieds.” 

Ainsi,  si  on  doit  avoir  besoin 
de  competences  pour  le  vol  k 
basse  altitude  dans  l’avenir,  il 
faut  le  faire  rEguliErement.  “La 
premiere  fois  que  quelqu’un 
le  fait,  il  se  fait  une  grande 


peur  ou  il  se  tue  soit  en 
s’ecrasant  au  sol,  soit  en 
heurtant  quelqu’un  d’autre 
ou  encore,  en  montant  suff- 
isamment  pour  etre  descen¬ 
ds” 

* 

Etant  donnE  le  haul  pourcent- 
age  de  risque  de  quasi-Ecrase- 
ment  au  sol  en  vol  contrdlE  sig- 
nalE  (voir  page  prEcEdente),  il 
est  intEressant  de  noter  que 
30%  des  sujets  interrogEs  au 
cours  de  l’Etude  du  Groupe  de 
chasse  ont  pensE  que  le  pro¬ 


gramme  de  conscience  de  la 
basse  altitude  de  leur  escadron 
Etait  insuffisant.  De  meme,  les 
compEtences  pour  les  missions 
air- air  doivent  faire  l’objet 
d’exercices  rEguliers.  Comme 
on  en  a  discutE  k  la  page  26,  les 
pilotes  ont  signalE  que  les  com¬ 
pEtences  air-air  diminuent  aussi 
rapidement  que  les  compE¬ 
tences  A/G  et  que  les  compE¬ 
tences  de  manoeuvre  de  com¬ 
bat  aErien  diminuent  encore 
plus  rapidement. 


Organigramme  des  roles  op<§rationnels  multiples 
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Temps  de  vol 
disponible, 
demonstrations 
aeriennes  et  vol 
non-op£rationnel 

Le  temps  de  vol  est  etabli 
par  pilote.  Dans  les 
escadrons,  le  temps  de  vol 
disponible  est  fonction  de  la 
disponibilitd  des  adronefs  et 
des  niveaux  de  dotation  mais 
les  t&ches  suppiementaires 
entrainent  certaines  differences 
entre  les  escadrons. 

Les  cotes  donnees  par  les 
pilotes  pour  le  temps  de  vol 
disponible  ont  6t6  tr£s  etaldes  k 
cause  de  ces  facteurs  et  en  rai¬ 
son  d’une  reduction  eventuelle 
des  heures  de  vol  de  240  k  210 
par  pilote  par  annee.  La  plupart 
des  pilotes  se  sont  opposes  k 
toute  reduction  de  240  heures. 
Comme  Font  montre  les 
chiffres  ci-joints,  la  moyenne 
d’heures  mensuelles  actuelles 
de  vol  pour  les  trois  escadres 
au  moment  de  retude  etait  de 
16,6.  Ceci  correspond  k  une 


Des  pilotes  ont  considers  que  les  heures 
actuelles  sont  a  peine  suffisantes  etant 
donne  le  montance  du  vol  non 
operationnel ... 


moyenne  de  199  heures  par 
pilote  par  annee.  Ceci  est  une 
valeur  tres  basse  mais  elle  peut 
refieter  les  fluctuations  saison- 
nieres  et  le  moment  ou  les  don- 
nees  ont  ete  saisies. 

Des  pilotes  ont  consider  que 
les  heures  actuelles  sont  k 
peine  suffisantes  etant  donne  le 
montance  du  vol  non  opera¬ 
tionnel  et  ce  qu’on  attend  de  la 
nouvelle  repartition  des  rdles 
qui  augmentera  en  fait  les  exi¬ 
gences  d’entrainement.  Ils  ont 
signaie  qu ’environ  40  de  leurs 
240  heures  nominales  sont 
gaspiliees  en  vol  en  place 
arriere,  en  deplacement  ou  en 
vol  pour  “l’esbroufe.”  Ces  rap¬ 
ports  correspondent  dans  tous 
les  escadrons  et  correspondent 
dgalement  avec  l’affectation 
des  heures  de  vol  de  certains 
escadrons. 


Heures  de  vol  mensuelles  des 
pilotes  du  CF-18 
(tous  les  escadrons) 

(Moyenne  pour  au  moins  4  mols,  du  1  jan  &  31  aoGt  90) 


n  =  135 
moyenne 
e.t.  =  5.3 
etendue  <= 


Heures  de  vol 


Le  vol  non-op£rationnel  rdduit 
le  nombre  d’heures  disponibles 
pour  le  perfectionnement  et 
l’entramement  permanent.  Cer¬ 
tains  programmes  d’entraine¬ 
ment  ont  et 6  modifies  en  raison 
d’un  manque  d’heures 
disponibles. 

Les  demonstrations  adriennes 
ont  fait  l’objet  de  la  cote  la  plus 
basse  pour  toutes  les  questions 
en  ce  qui  conceme  le  facteur 
relatif  aux  operations  aeri¬ 
ennes.  Elies  sont  tr£s  satis- 
faisantes  pour  certains  pilotes 
et  sont  considers  comme 
contribuant  k  l’efficacite  opera- 
tionnelle  car  elles  assurent  le 
soutien  du  public  pour  les 
CF-18.  Beaucoup,  cependant, 
les  voient  comme  une  utilisa¬ 
tion  du  temps  de  vol  disponible 
en  particulier  en  transit.  Une 
certaine  inquietude  ressort  au 
sujet  de  l’effet  de  l’affichage 
lorsqu’on  vole  dans  le  cadre  du 
programme  de  gestion  de  la 
duree  de  vie  en  fatigue  des 
CF-18. 

Etant  donne  la  fideiite  k  la  real- 
ite  reduite  des  simulateurs 
actuels  de  CF-18  il  est  peu 
probable  que  les  reductions  de 
temps  de  vol  pourraient  etre 
compensees  par  une  augmenta¬ 
tion  du  vol  en  simulateur  meme 
si  les  problfemes  de  fiabilite  et 
de  penurie  d’instructeurs 
etaient  resolus. 

Les  simulateurs  actuels  sont 
appropries  pourl’entrainement 
aux  procedures  et  pour  certains 
aspects  du  vol  aux  instruments 
mais  pas  pour  tous  les  aspects 
de  la  formation  permanente. 
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Facteurs  relatifs  a  I’entrainement 


Bien  qu’aucune  question 
dans  le  cas  des  facteurs 
relatifs  k  1’ entrainement  n’ait 
fait  actuellement  l’objet  d’une 
cote  negative  sur  la  sicuriti  des 
vols  ou  1’efficaciti  opira- 
tionnelle,  cinq  sujets  ont  iti 
cot is  com  me  neutres: 
l’entramement  pour  la  disori¬ 
entation  spatiale,  l’entraine- 
ment  des  superviseurs,  1’itude 
des  systimes  du  CF-18  (IE A), 
1’itude  des  tactiques  et  la  for¬ 
mation  airomidical  ilimen- 
taire.  Etant  donni  que  toute  ini¬ 
tiative  d’ entrainement  devrait 
produire  au  moins  un  petit 
avantage  pour  le  participant, 
ces  cinq  facteurs  relatifs  k 
l’entrainement  demandent  une 
certaine  attention. 

EntraTnement 
pour  la 

desorientation 

spatiale 

Les  pilotes  ont  donni  k 
l’entrainement  pour  la 
disorientation  spatiale  la  cote 
la  plus  basse  de  toutes  les 
sujets  du  groupe  entrainement. 

Actuellement,  1’ entrainement 
pour  la  disorientation  spatiale 
est  offert  aux  pilotes  de  CF-18 
sous  trois  formes  au  cours  de 
leur  carriire  de  navigant. 

1.  Pendant  la  formation 
airomidicale  initiate,  les 
pilotes  regoivent  des  cours 
sur  la  disorientation  spatiale 
et  des  films  supplimentaires 
sont  prisentis  par  le  person¬ 
nel  de  la  formation 
airomidical,  beaucoup  de 
ceux-ci  ont  une  expirience 
pratique  limitie  sur  la  ques¬ 
tion.  Telles  que  les  illusions 
vestibulaires  de  base  sont 


montries  au  moyen  de  la 
chaise  de  Barany  ou  du  Ver- 
tigon. 

2.  Au  cours  de  la  phase  d’essai 
initial  des  instruments  sur  le 
Tutor,  les  pilotes  regoivent 
une  classe  de  disorientation 
spatiale  prisentie  par  un 
midecin  du  personnel  navi¬ 
gant.  La  qualiti  et  l’unifor- 
miti  de  ces  classes  dipend 
entiirement  de  1’expirience 
et  de  l’intiret  du  midecin. 

3.  A  la  suite  de  l’itude  sur  la 
sicuriti  du  Groupe  de  chas- 
se,  tous  les  pilotes  de  CF-18 
dans  le  Groupe  de  chasse  ont 
iti  interdits  de  vol  jusqu’fc  ce 
qu’ils  aient  termini  le  vol  de 
familiarisation  de  disorienta¬ 
tion  spatiale  au  niveau  de 
1’escadron.  En  giniral,  cette 
dimonstration  s’est  rivilie 
mal  appliquie  et  superfi- 
cielle  et  n’a  pas  iti  basie  sur 
les  principes  itablis  de  la 
physiologie  de  la  disorienta¬ 
tion. 

La  plupart  des  pilotes  rencon- 
tris  dans  l’itude  actuelle  n’ont 
pas  trouvi  1’expirience  (point 
3  ci-dessus)  particuliirement 
utile  ou  informative.  “Dans  la 
pratique,  on  monte  et  on  se 
met  chacun  dans  une  assiette 
inhabituelle.  La  personne 


garde  les  yeux  fermees  et 
I ’autre  pilote  prend  les  com- 
mandes  de  l’appareil  pour  le 
mettre  dans  une  assiette 
inhabituelle  et  pour  retablir 
le  vol  sicuritaire.” 

Quand  on  a  demandi  aux 
pilotes  plus  particuliirement 
“quelle  sorte  d  entrainement  & 
la  disorientation  spatiale  avez - 
vous  eu  au  cours  de  votre  car¬ 
riire”  les  riponses  itaient  k 
peu  pris  les  memes.  “Des 
exposis,  c’est  tout,  il  y  a  un 
livre  et  une  chaise  de  Barany 
quand  on  passe  par  le  proces¬ 
sus  initial9’  ou  “pratiquement 
aucun,  on  pourrait  certaine- 
ment  ameliorer  cela  un  peu, 
je  crois,” 

En  1974,  un  groupe  de  travail 
AGARD  a  examini  la  question 
de  l’entrainement  k  la  disorien¬ 
tation  spatiale  et  a  fait  24 
recommandations  (Benson, 
1974).  Deux  sont  particuliire¬ 
ment  appropriies  pour  la  situa¬ 
tion  des  FC: 

•  1’ entrainement  pour  l’orienta- 
tion/la  disorientation  devrait 
etre  donni  k  la  fois  au  sol  et 
en  l’air,  et 

•  les  iquipages  ne  devraient 
jamais  entendre  parler  de 
disorientation  sans  avoir  eu 


“Je  pense  que  c’est  un  avantage 

essentiel  [un  simulateur  de  disorientation 
spatiale].  Je  pense  que  C’est  dune  des 
choses  les  plus  essentielles  que  nous 
devons  avoir  avec  cet  avion...” 

(pilots  du  CF-18) 
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Formation  des  pilotes  du  CF-18  de  la  selection 
jusqua'a  I'ach^vement  de  la  premiere  affectation 


1983  1986-1990 


Cours  elementaire  d'officiers 


Formation  de  deuxieme  langue 


□  Formation  6l6mentaire 
d'officiers 

0  Premiere  phase  de  vol  et 
selection  des  pilotes 


Phase  de  formation  des 
pilotes  de  chasse 


Formation  616mentaire  de  pilotage 


Programme  destruction  aerom6dicale,  destruction 
de  survie,  et  cours  deviation  aux  forces  a§riennes 


Instruction  de  pilotage  de  debutant/ 


pilotage  avance 


Formation  en  cours  d'emploi 


•§36 


Entrainement  6l6mentaire  de  chasse  (Esc  419) 


EntraTnement  OTU  CF-18  (Esc  41 0) 


Ailier/Pr6paration  au  combat 


Premiere  affectation  opdrationnelle 
d’escadron 

(409,41 6,421 ,425,433,439,441 ) 


Preparation  en  chef  d'elSment/ 
chef  d'alerte  &  court  preavis 

Chef  d'6l6ment 


Formation  de  chef  de  section 


Chef  de  section 


Chef  d'attaque  (optionnel) 
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d’entrainement  sur  la  fagon 
de  trailer  le  problime  en  vol. 

Aucune  de  ces  deux  recom- 
mandations  n’a  iti  appliquie 
de  fagon  efficace  par  les  FC 
mime  si  le  Canada  itait  bien 
repiisenti  dans  le  groupe  de 
travail. 

Des  ameliorations  ricentes  des 
ginirateurs  (simulateurs)  de 
disorientation  spatiaie  rendent 
la  simulation  au  sol  plus  effi¬ 
cace  pour  rentrainement  k  la 
disorientation  spatiaie  que 
pour  l’exposition  en  vol.  Cer- 
taines  compagnies  produisent 
maintenant  des  ginirateurs  de 
disorientation  spatiaie  perfec- 
tionnis.  11s  peuvent  reproduire 
les  illusions  de  disorientation 
spatiaie  connues  et  permettre 
aux  participants  de  se  sortir  de 
Fillusion.  La  plupart  des 
pilotes  interrogis  ont  iti  posi- 
tifs  en  ce  qui  conceme  l’utilisa- 
tion  de  ces  simulateurs.  “Je 
pense  que  c’est  un  a  vantage 
essentiel.  Je  pense  que  c’est 
Fune  des  choses  les  plus 
essentielles  que  nous  devons 
avoir  avec  cet  avion  et 
quelques  personnes  sont  deja 
mortes  en  essayant  d’appren- 
dre  de  la  fagon  la  plus  diffi¬ 
cile.”  Un  autre  pilote  voyait 
cela  comme  un  potentiel  pour 
le  futur:  “Je  pense  que  cela 
pourrait  definitivement  etre 
un  avantage,  en  particulier 
avec  le  poste  de  pilotage  de 
verre  qu’on  va  voir  de  plus 
en  plus  dans  Favenir  et  avec 
la  performance  que  nous 
avons  maintenant  cela  ne  va 
faire  qu’augmenter.” 

La  majoriti  des  pilotes  ont 
estimi  que  cette  forme 
d’entrainement  serait  la  plus 
avantageuse  si  elle  it ait  offerte 
deux  fois  k  un  pilote  au  cours 
de  sa  carriire,  k  un  moment 
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quelconque  apris  avoir  voli 
solo  sur  un  Tutor,  et  de  nou¬ 
veau  au  cours  de  la  formation 
priliminaire  sur  CF-5.  Ils 
itaient  d’accord  pour  dire  que 
la  premiire  expirience  devrait 
etre  ginirale  de  nature  et  que 
la  deuxiime  devrait  6tre  plus 
pricise  pour  les  types  de  prob- 
limes  de  disorientation  spa¬ 
tiaie  auxquels  on  s ’attend  dans 
le  CF-5  et  le  CF-18. 

A  la  suite  de  l’enquite  du 
Groupe  de  chasse,  dix  pilotes 
des  FC  ont  rendu  visile  au 
ginirateur  de  disorientation 
spatiaie  multiplace  de  FUSN  k 
Pensacola  (Floride)  pour  exam¬ 
iner  la  possibiliti  d’affermer 
Fentrainement  sur  la  disorien¬ 
tation  spatiaie.  Le  groupe  a 
trouvi  que  les  illusions  itaient 
extrimement  efficaces  et  pour- 
raient  etre  utiles  pour  les 
pilotes  des  FC.  Cependant,  le 
dispositif  itait  limit i  car  il  ne 
permettait  pas  aux  pilotes  de 
sortir  de  Fillusion  dimontrie. 
Fort  de  cette  information,  le 
commandement  AIRCOM  a 
formi  un  groupe  chaigi 
d’examiner  la  possibiliti 
d’acheter  un  ginirateur  de 
disorientation  spatiaie  perfec- 
tionni  pour  les  FC.  Le  Groupe 
de  travail  sur  les  facteurs 
humains  s’est  joint  au  groupe 
du  commandement  airien  et  a 
visit i  trois  fabricants  de 
ginirateurs  de  disorientation 
spatiaie  amilioris  (voir  ginira¬ 
teur  de  disorientation  spatiaie 
-  rapport  de  voyage,  1990). 

Des  trois  compagnies  visities, 
deux  ont  sembli  avoir  le  poten¬ 
tiel  de  produire  un  ginirateur 
de  disorientation  spatiaie 
approprii  pour  les  FC  dans  une 
piriode  acceptable.  Bien  que 
les  simulateurs  actuellement 
disponibles  aupris  des  deux 
compagnies  pi^sentent  des  lim- 
ites,  on  estimait  que  ces  prob- 


limes  pouvaient  itre  facilement 
rectifiis  avec  une  liaison  itroite 
entre  l’acheteur  et  le  fabricant. 

La  question  importante  de 
Fentrainement  provisoire  sur  la 
disorientation  spatiaie  pour  les 
pilotes  de  CF-18  a  iti  igale- 
ment  examinie  au  cours  des 
visites  aux  compagnies.  Les 
deux  options  ont  iti  identifiies: 

1.  L’USN  peut  louer  son 
entrainement  aux  FC  sur  un 
ginirateur  de  disorientation 
spatiaie  multiplace. 

2.  Les  deux  fabricants  ont  offert 
de  foumir  Fentrainement 
pour  la  disorientation  spa¬ 
tiaie  aux  pilotes  des  FC  dans 
leurs  installations  alors  que 
les  FC  attendent  la  livraison 
de  leur  propre  ginirateur  de 
disorientation  spatiaie. 


Entrafnement 
pour  la  force 
centrifuge  et 
■’acceleration 

’entrainement  pour  la  force 
centrifuge  et  l’acciliration 
a  iti  coti  comme  ayant  un 
effet  moyennement  avantageux 
pour  la  sicuriti  des  vols  et 
l’efficaciti  opirationnelle.  Les 
entrevues  ont  appuyi  ces  ival- 
uations. 

La  qualiti  de  Fentrainement  a 
iti  considirie  comme 
supirieure.  “Je  pense  qu’il 
itait  remarquable 
[Fentrainement  sur  la  cen- 
trifugeuse].  C’etait  une  des 
choses  que  j’ai  faites  dans 
Faviation  qui  m’a  donni  un 
outil  tangible  avec  lequel 
traiter  les  rigueurs  quotidi- 
ennes  du  vol  k  bord  de  cet 
aeronef.  J’aurais  aime  avoir 
ce  cours  quinze  ans  plus  tdt.” 
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De  fortes  inquietudes  cepen- 
dant  ont  6t6  exprimees  sur  la 
disponibilite  du  programme 
d’entrainement  qui  a  probable- 
ment  ramend  revaluation 
generale  plus  bas.  Pour  des 
questions  administratives 
essentiellement,  l’entrainement 
sur  la  centrifugeuse  des  FC  n’a 
pas  ete  entferement  utilise. 
Quarante-et-un  pour  cent 
(41%)  des  equipages 
d’escadrons  de  CF-18  au  Cana¬ 
da  n’ont  pas  regu  la  formation 
au  moment  de  1’ etude.  Les 
pilotes  rencontres  ont  recom- 
mande  que  l’entrainement  sur 
la  centrifugeuse  soit  offert 
deux  fois  au  cours  de  la  car- 
ri£re  d’un  pilote. 

1.  Au  cours  de  1’entrainement 
eiementaire  sur  avion  k  reac¬ 
tion  sans  combinaison  anti- 
G,  et 

2.  Au  cours  de  l’entrainement 
eiementaire  sur  chasseur 
avec  une  combinaison  anti- 
G. 

De  plus,  les  pilotes  qui  avaient 
ete  exposes  au  programme  de 
la  centrifugeuse  des  FC  ont 
declare  qu’un  manche  de  com- 
mande  central  et  une  possibilite 
de  boucle  ainsi  qu’un  taux 
d’acceieration  superieur  per- 
mettraient  de  donner  au  pro¬ 
gramme  un  aspect  plus  realiste. 


Formation 

agromedicale 

La  formation  aeromedicale 
eiementaire  n’a  pas  souleve 
de  controverse.  Elle  a  ete  cote 
avantageuse  pour  la  securite  de 
vol  et  neutre  pour  l’efficacite 
operationnelle.  Au  cours  des 
entrevues,  cependant,  il  s’est 
avere  qu’on  ne  pouvait  pas  dire 
la  meme  chose  de  la  formation 
aeromedicale  permanente. 
“Notre  formation  aeromedi¬ 
cale  triennaie  s’est  revere  un 
gaspillage  complet ...  plus 
d’un  jour  complet  a  nous 
montrer  des  films  et  &  nous 
parler  de  choses  que  nous 
savions  mieux  que  ceux  qui 
nous  en  parlaient.”  Les 
pilotes  ont  suggere  que  la  for¬ 
mation  aeromedicale  continue 
pourrait  etre  ameiioree  au 
moyen  de  bandes  video  et 
pourrait  foumir  des  renseigne- 
ments  plus  appropries  sur  les 
sujets  tels  que  la  perte  de  con¬ 
science  due  k  l’acceieration  (G- 
LOC)  et  la  desorientation  spa- 
tiale.  Cette  suggestion  se  rat- 
tache  k  l’atelier  d’etude  dans  la 
politique  du  programme  de  for¬ 
mation  aeromedicale  des  FC 
(janvier  1990).  Les  participants 
k  l’atelier  ont  egalement 
recommande  que  la  formation 


“Je  pense  qu’il  etait  remarquable 
[1’entrainement  sur  la  centrifugeuse]. 
C’etait  une  des  choses  que  j’ai  faites 
dans  I’aviation  qui  m’a  donne  un  outil 
tangible  avec  lequel  traiter  les  rigueurs 
quotidiennes  du  vol  a  bord  de  cet 
aeronef.  J’aurais  aime  avoir  ce  cours 
quinze  ans  plus  tot.  ”  (pilote  du  CF-18) 


aeromedicale  permanente  soit 
presente  selon  les  besoins  par 
les  medecins  du  personnel  nav- 
igant  local  et  du  personnel 
aeromedical  de  l’escadron. 
Aucune  mesure  ne  semble 
avoir  ete  prise  en  ce  qui  con- 
ceme  ces  recommandations. 

Competences 
requises  pour  le 
CF-18 

Le  CF-18  a  ete  congu  pour 
une  capacite  multi-mission 
avec  des  syst£mes  de  detection 
et  d’armement  ameiiores.  II 
devait  remplacer  les  aeronefs 
qui  necessitaient  deux  mem- 
bres.  Pour  cela,  on  a  applique 
un  haut  niveau  d’automatisa- 
tion  (Merriman  &  Moore, 

1984).  La  capacite  ameiioree 
des  systemes  d’aeronef  com- 
paree  k  celle  de  ses 
predecesseurs  a  entraine  des 
missions  et  des  t&ches  de 
pilotage  beaucoup  plus  com- 
pliquees.  Ceci  a  egalement 
entraine  un  changement 
d’importance  des  taches  du 
pilote,  de  la  perception  simple 
et  de  la  commande  manuelle 
jusqu’au  fait  de  se  tenir  au 
courant  de  l’etat  d’un  syst^me 
complet  et  des  procedures 
complexes  de  selection  et  de 
mise  en  oeuvre  appropriees 
pour  les  situations  opera- 
tionnelles  changeantes.  Les 
competences  de  vol  sont 
passees  des  aptitudes  psy- 
chomotrices  traditionneUes  rat- 
tachees  au  pilotage  aux  apti¬ 
tudes  de  procedures  et  de  ges- 
tion  des  systemes. 

Les  aptitudes  psychomotrices, 
en  particulier,  font  l’objet  d’un 
apprentissage  excessif  et  se 
deteriorent  tres  lentement.  Les 
competences  procedurales 
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“Etant  dome  la  fagon  dont  I’aeronef  est 
congu  il  faut  plus  d’entramement  pour 
ameliorer  sa  competence.” 

(pilote  du  CF-18) 


n^cessaires  k  bord  du  CF-18 
sont  plus  difficiles  k  apprendre 
et  ne  sont  pas  facilement 
“surapprises.”  La  deterioration 
se  produit  done  assez  rapide- 
ment  (Rose  1989).  Ainsi,  le 
changement  des  competences 
requises  pour  piloter  le  CF- 1 8 
change  les  besoins  d'entraine- 
ment  et  insiste  sur  la  ndeessite 
de  pratiquer  pour  retenir  les 
competences  procedurales. 
“Etant  donne  la  fagon  dont 
I’aeronef  est  congu  il  faut 
plus  d’entrainement  pour 
ameliorer  sa  competence.” 
Les  operations  du  CF-18  exi¬ 
gent  egalement  que  les  pilotes 
jugent  avec  precision  de  la  dis¬ 
tance,  des  vitesses  relatives, 
etc.,  dans  diverses  conditions 
de  vol.  Lk  encore,  ces  compe¬ 
tences  exigent  une  pratique 
regulidre. 

Dans  la  plupart  des  cas,  la 
competence  pour  les  aptitudes 
necessaires  ne  peut  etre 
mesurde  objectivement.  Bien 
que  certaines  aptitudes  telles 
que  la  precision  du  bombarde- 
ment,  du  lancement  des  mis¬ 
siles  et  du  tir  des  canons  puis- 
sent  etre  mesurees  sur  un  ter¬ 
rain  de  tir  avec  instruments,  la 
major! te  doivent  etre  jugees  par 
des  pilotes  plus  experimentes. 
Les  normes  selon  lesquelles  les 
aptitudes  sont  jugees  dependent 
de  l’experience  de  l’instructeur 
et  du  superviseur  et  de  leur 
habilete  k  evaluer  correctement 
la  performance  des  autres 
pilotes. 


Normes 

d’obtention  des 
brevets  des 
pilotes  CF-18 

En  general,  le  materiel  du 
cours  de  l’unite  d’ instruc¬ 
tion  operationnelle  (OTU)  a  ete 
juge  excellent.  L’etude  de  la  le 
Division  aerienne  a  signaie  que 
la  plupart  des  pilotes  etaient 
satisfaits  de  TentraTnement 
qu’ils  ont  regu  aux  419e  et 
410e  escadrons.  Quatre-vingt- 
sept  pour  cent  (87%)  des  sujets 
qui  ont  repondu  k  dans  Tetude 
du  Groupe  de  chasse  ont  sig¬ 
naie  que  la  formation  etait  suff- 
isante  pour  passer  au  Pro¬ 
gramme  de  preparation  au 
combat  (PPC)  k  l’escadron 
bien  que  5%  pensent  qu’un 
entrainement  mal  approprie  ou 
trop  presse  pourrait  avoir  ete 
un  facteur  contributif  des  acci¬ 
dents.  Dans  les  entrevues,  la 
reduction  de  l’entrainement  en 
OTU  de  85  k  72  heures  a  ete 
generalement  consideree 
comme  une  periode  d’entrame- 
mentde  13  heures  suppiemen- 
taires  qui  a  ete  dechaigee  sur 
les  escadrons  operationnels. 


Les  normes  de  brevet  ont  ete 
considerees  comme  positives 
mais  ont  regu  des  cotes  plus 
basses  que  rentraihement  en 
OTU.  Quelques  pilotes  ont 
exprime  Topinion  que  la  norme 
n’etait  pas  appliquee  de  fagon 
uniforme  en  raison  de  la  pres- 
sion  necessaire  pour  remplir  les 
quotas.  Les  pilotes  instructeurs 
considerent  la  norme  de  brevet 
assez  bonne  en  general  mais 
certains  estiment  que  quelques 
pilotes  sont  “passes  k  travers 
les  mailles”  et  n’auraient  pas 
du  avoir  le  brevet.  La  charge 
administrative  qui  accompagne 
l’echec  d’un  eifcve  a  ete  consid¬ 
eree  comme  un  obstacle  pour 
T  application  de  cette  mesure. 

Les  pilotes  instructeurs  qui 
connaissent  les  normes  d’autres 
services  sont  plus  critiques  en 
ce  qui  conceme  la  norme  des 
FC.  Les  fluctuations  apparentes 
de  la  norme,  d’un  cours  k 
l’autre,  semblent  6tre  dues  aux 
stagiaires  plutdt  qu’^  l’OTU. 

Certains  s’inquietent  du 
manque  d’ experience  dans  les 
escadrons  operationnels,  le 
pilote  qui  a  atteint  la  norme  du 
brevet  peut  avoir  de  la  diffi- 
culte  k  devenir  un  “bon  pilote 
de  chasse.”  Des  exemples  ont 
ete  cites  k  l’appui  de  cette 
question  k  Teffet  que  la  norme 
enseignee  k  1’OTU  risque  de 
decliner  une  fois  qu’on  est  en 
escadron. 


f  es  pilotes  instructeurs  consideteht 
la  ndrrrre  de  brevet  assez  bonne  en 
general  mais  certains  estiment  que 
quelques  pilotes  sont  “passes  a 
travers  ies  mailles  ...”  .  . 
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Sens 
de  I’air 

L ’effet  du  sens  de  Fair  sur  la 
s6cuiit£  des  vols  et  l’effi- 
cacite  opdrationnelle  a  6t6  cot 6 
comme  tr^s  avantageux.  Les 
entrevues  semblent  montrer  un 
accord  general  que  le  sens  de 
Fair  est  une  quality  n^cessaire 
mais  il  y  a  line  certaine  confu¬ 
sion  sur  la  definition  du  terme. 

Si  on  accepte  que  le  sens  de 
Fair  est  V application  appro - 
pride  des  competences  et  de  la 
connaissance  d  la  situation 
existante ,  les  ressources  appro- 
pri£es  sont  alors  n^cessaires 
pour  ameiiorer  ces  compe¬ 
tences  et  cette  connaissance. 

En  plus  des  publications  et 
documents  applicables,  il  faut 
des  equipages  extremement 
bien  expferimentes  dans  les 
escadrons  car  c’est  de  cette 
fagon  que  les  bonnes  pratiques 
de  vol  sont  inculquees  aux 
pilotes  plus  jeunes  (Flight 
Safety  Review,  1984).  Il  faut 
egalement  disposer  du  temps 
necessaire  disponible  dans  un 
environnement  oil  le  stagiaire 
peut  apprendre  et  appliquer  les 
nouvelles  competences  qu’il  a 
apprises. 

Cette  attitude  face  au 
developpement  du  sens  de  l’air 
a  bien  fonctionne  autrefois 
dans  les  FC.  Malheureusement, 
la  dotation  en  personnel  exis¬ 
tante  et  les  exigences  de  la 
charge  de  travail  dans  la  plu- 
part  des  escadrons  reduisent 
l’efficacite  de  cette  m^thode. 
Dans  les  FC,  et  en  particulier 
en  ce  qui  conceme  les  CF-18, 
on  manque  h  la  fois  de  pilotes 
tits  experiments  et  de  temps. 
Ceci  peut  entrainer  une  prolon¬ 
gation  du  temps  necessaire 


pour  ameiiorer  le  sens  de  l’air 
et  meme,  dans  certains  cas,  un 
sens  de  Fair  qui  laisse  k  desirer. 

D’autres  forces  aeriennes  ont 
des  probltmes  semblables  en 
ce  qui  conceme  la  diminution 
de  Fexperience  des  pilotes. 
Certaines  ont  pris  des  mesures 
pour  ameiiorer  le  sens  de  Fair 
et  pour  reduire  le  taux  d’inci- 
dents  en  introduisant  differents 
programmes  d’entrainement. 
Les  sujets  portaient  generale- 
ment  sur  la  prise  de  decision 
des  equipages,  la  conscience  de 
la  situation  au  cours  des  mis¬ 
sions  tactiques  complexes,  les 
politiques  et  rtglements, 
Fautorite  de  commandement, 
Futilisation  des  ressources 
disponibles  et  F  amelioration 
des  competences  interperson- 
nelles  et  des  communications. 

Le  programme  d’Entrainement 
k  la  coordination  des  equipages 
est  un  essai  de  la  part  de  l’USN 
pour  ameiiorer  le  sens  de  Fair 
et  reduire  les  facteurs  contribu- 
tifs  personnels  provenant  du 
personnel  dans  les  incidents 
d’aeronef.  La  reaction  initiale 
s’est  tveiee  tits  positive. 

Alors  que  les  programmes  pour 
le  sens  de  Fair  ont  ete 
entrepris,  les  collectivites  qui 
les  ont  utilises  ont  fait  Fobjet 
d’une  diminution  importante 
du  taux  d’incidents  (Alkov, 
1990).  L’USAF  met  au  point 
un  programme  d’Entrainement 
aux  tSches  tactiques  dans  ses 
forces  aeriennes  tactiques 
caique  sur  le  programme  de 
l’USN.  Une  recherche  indepen- 
dante  montre  que  ces  pro¬ 
grammes  et  d’autres  sem¬ 
blables  “peuvent  reduire  le 
taux  des  erreurs  des  equipages 
et,  par  consequent,  empecher 
les  accidents”  (Diehl,  1990). 


Supervision 
des  vols  et 
experience 
des  superviseurs 

Ces  deux  sujets  facteurs 
humains  ont  ete  cotees 
dans  le  cadre  du  facteur  organi- 
sationnel  et  comme  elles  se 
rapprochent  beaucoup  de  cer¬ 
taines  des  sujets  sur  les  facteurs 
relatifs  k  l’entrainement  elles 
sont  traitees  dans  cette  parde. 

La  supervision  des  vols  a  ete 
cotee  comme  ayant  un  effet 
legerement  avantageux  sur  la 
securite  des  vols  et  comme 
ayant  un  effet  neutre  sur  l’effi- 
cacite  operationnelle.  La  super¬ 
vision  est  essentielle  k 
l’ameiioration  des  competences 
necessaires  pour  piloter  le 
CF-18  et  pour  etablir  un  bon 
sens  de  Fair.  La  supervision 
des  vols  semble  etre  une  fonc- 
tion  de  la  charge  de  travail,  du 
niveau  d’experience  de 
Fescadron  et  de  Fexperience 
du  superviseur.  La  charge  de 
travail  pour  les  taches  non 
reliees  au  vol  ecarte  le  super¬ 
viseur  de  sa  t£che  de  la  super¬ 
vision  directe  des  pilotes  affec- 
tes  au  vol. 

La  diminution  de  Fexperience 
des  escadrons  augmente  la 
necessite  d’une  supervision 
efficace,  en  particulier  si  les 
commandants  de  bord  experi- 
mentes  (“les  vieux  de  la 
vieille”)  ne  sont  pas  k 
Fescadron.  Comme  Fexperi¬ 
ence  des  superviseurs  diminue, 
il  y  a  une  perte  correspondante 
de  leur  capacite  k  transmettre 
les  “bons  genes”  qui  ont  tradi- 
tionnellement  contribue  k 
l’ameiioration  du  sens  de  Fair 
chez  les  jeunes  pilotes.  Le 
resultat  final  peut  amener  une 
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lente  Erosion  du  “bon  sens”  et 
du  sens  de  l’air  des  pilotes 
affectds  au  vol. 

On  s’inqui£te  du  fait  que,  si  la 
majority  des  superviseurs  d’un 
escadron  etaient  inexperimen- 
1 6s  en  meme  temps,  la  majeure 
partie  des  escadrons  serait 
composde  de  pilotes  debutants, 
ce  qui  pourrait  entrainer  une 
situation  ou  les  “borgnes 
seraient  rois  au  royaume  des 
aveugles.” 

Le  niveau  actuel  d’experience 
des  superviseurs  a  6t6  cot 6 
comme  ayant  un  effet  neutre 
sur  la  s6curit6  des  vols  et  l’effi- 
cacite  opdrationnelle.  Les  don- 
n6es  disponibles  pour  1989 
montrent  que  l’experience  de 
vol  moyenne  pour  les  super-* 
viseurs  de  CF-18  etait  de  521 
heures,  compar6e  k  une 
moyenne  de  488  heures  pour 
les  autres  pilotes  de  CF-18.  Par 
consequent,  le  rapport  des 
niveaux  d ’experience  entre  le 
superviseur  et  le  pilote  est 
faible  et  un  nombre  important 
de  pilotes  affectes  au  vol  ont 
plus  d’experience  sur  type  que 
certains  superviseurs.  Cette  sit¬ 
uation  semble  £tre  le  resultat  de 
rattrition  et  des  politiques  de 
carriere  et  d’affectation. 

Les  politiques  de  carriere  sont 
considers  comme  une  inten¬ 
sification  des  effets  de  1’attri- 
tion  sur  le  niveau  d’experience. 
En  plus  du  roulement,  elles  for- 
cent  l’affectation  de  comman¬ 
dants  de  bord  et  de  super¬ 
viseurs  experimentes  hors  d’un 
escadron  pour  remplir  les  vides 
crees  par  d’autres  pilotes 
experimentes  qui  ont  quitte  les 
forces. 

Les  politiques  de  carriere 
entrament  egalement  P  affecta¬ 


tion  de  superviseurs  sans 
experience  sur  chasseur  ou 
CF-18.  Ceci  a  ciee  des  diffi- 
cultes  k  la  fois  pour  les  super¬ 
viseurs  et  pour  les  escadrons  tel 
qu’on  le  mentionne  dans  le 
Flight  Safety  Review  de  1984. 
Ces  superviseurs  doivent 
apprendre  les  complexites  des 
operations  sur  CF-18  tout  en 
obtenant  la  competence,  en  se 
perfectionnant  sur  l’aeronef  et 
en  effectuant  des  t&ches  autres 
que  le  vol  et  en  supervisant 
leurs  subordonnes.  Ils  ont  de  la 
difficulte  k  partager  ces  divers- 
es  exigences  dans  le  temps.  La 
credibilite  d’un  superviseur  est 
quelque  chose  d ’important 
mais  elle  est  difficile  k  obtenir 
si  le  pilote  opdrationnel  moyen 
estime  qu’il  ou  elle  en  sait 
davantage  sur  les  operations 
sur  CF-18  que  son  superviseur. 

Les  calendriers  d’entrainement 
de  1 ’unite  sont  egalement 
touches  car  la  priorite  est  sou- 
vent  donnee  k  1’achevement  du 
programme  de  vol  du  super¬ 
viseur  de  fagon  qu’il(elle) 
puisse  etre  utilise  comme  chef 
de  vol. 


Entramement 

des 

superviseurs 

Les  cotes  sur  cette  question 
etaient  neutres  mais  parmi 
les  plus  basses  de  toutes  les 
questions  sur  les  facteurs  relat- 
ifs  k  1’entramemenL  Les  super¬ 
viseurs  ont  declare  qu’ils  ne 
recevaient  gu£re  de  formation 
officielle  sur  les  competences 
de  supervision  pour  les  aider  k 
effectuer  leurs  t&ches  dans  ce 
secteur.  “Vous  ne  pouvez  pas 
vraiment  evaluer  cela  en  ter- 
mes  de  qualite  parce  que 
vous  n’en  avez  aucune.”  “Je 
n’ai  eu  aucune  formation  sur 
la  fagon  de  m’ameliorer 
comme  superviseur  des  vols.” 
Ceci  est  probablement  dfi  au 
fait  qu’on  a  insiste  davantage 
sur  l’apprentissage  pratique  de 
ces  competences  et  que  sur  la 
formation  academique. 

La  plupart  des  superviseurs 
d ’unite  (87%)  ont  ete  k  1’ecole 
d’etat-major  mais  le  cours  etait 
considere  essentiellement 
comme  un  cours  preparatoire 
pour  la  redaction  d’etat-major 
et  d’autres  competences  du 
genre  et  non  pour  le  perfection- 


Les  superviseurs  ont  declare  qu’ils  ne 
recevaient  guere  de  formation  officielle 
sur  les  competences  de  supervision  pour 
les  aider  a  effectuer  leurs  taches  dans  ce 
secteur.  “Vous  ne  pouvez  pas  Vraiment 
evaluer  cela  en  termes  de  qualite  parce 
que  vous  n’en  avez  aucune.” 

(pilot&fiu  0F-1B) 
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nement  des  competences  de 
supervision.  Le  programme  du 
cours  contient  actuellement  des 
etudes  relatives  aux  tSches 
d’etat-major  et  au  leadership 
qui  comprennent  la  gestion  et 
la  supervision,  mais  ces  com¬ 
petences  ne  semblent  pas  etre 
renforcees.  Le  cours  des  super- 
viseurs  des  vols  s’ est  reveie 
tr6s  decevant  pour  beaucoup  de 
ceux  qui  y  ont  participe.  Son 
contenu  est  generalement  con¬ 
sider  comme  insuffisant  pour 
donner  les  competences  et  la 
connaissance  necessaires  pour 
assurer  une  supervision  effi- 
cace. 

Le  cours  de  perfectionnement 
en  gestion  se  concentre  sur  les 
competences  de  supervision 
necessaires  pour  assurer  un 


leadership  efficace.  n  est 
generalement  bien  consider 
mais  ne  comporte  que  18 
postes  par  annee  pour  les 
equipages  navigants.  Quinze 
pour  cent  (15%)  des  super- 
viseurs  actuels  de  CF-18  y  ont 
assiste. 

La  plupart  des  superviseurs 
aimeraient  recevoir  une  sorte 
de  formation  officielle  pour  les 
competences  de  gestion  et  de 
supervision  et  estiment  que  la 
participation  h.  ces  cours 
devrait  etre  plus  poussee. 
L’instruction  s’avSrerait  avan- 
tageuse  k  la  longue  pour  la  ges¬ 
tion  des  ressources  et  du  per¬ 
sonnel,  les  techniques  de  reso¬ 
lution  des  probiemes  et  de  prise 
de  decision  ainsi  que  les  com¬ 
petences  interpersonnelles. 


Cours  d'entrainement  des 
superviseurs1  -  nombre 


d'assistants 

Total2  MDC  FSC  SS 

sc 

LCol 

8  2  0  7 

7 

Maj 

31  4  7  27 

4 

MDC  = 

Cours  de  perfectionnement  en  gestion 

FSC  = 

Le  cours  des  superviseurs  des  vols 

SS  = 

L'ecole  d’etat-major 

SC  = 

College  d’dtat-major 

1 .  Les  chiffres  representent  le  nombre  de  superviseurs  entra?n6s  k 
compter  du  8  janvier  91 

2.  Total  de  superviseurs  par  rang  a  compter  du  8  janvier  91 
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Facteurs  personnels  de  fescadron  et 
facteurs  organ isationnels 


Experience 
des  pilotes 

Les  entrevues  ont  montre 
que,  selon  1’opinion 
gdndrale,  il  y  avail  une  certaine 
perte  d’experience  due  k  Tattri- 
tion  au  cours  des  rdcentes 
anndes  et  que  ceci  a  eu  un  effet 
contraire  sur  la  securite  des 
vols  et  Tefficacite  opera- 
tionnelle.  L’dtude  de  la  lc  Divi¬ 
sion  adrienne  a  r6v6\6  que  “les 
niveaux  d’experience  gdndraux 
sont  faibles  et  diminueront 
davantage”  et  ceci  touchera  la 
securite  des  vols  et  Tefficacite 
opdrationnelle. 

Les  sujets  d’inquidtude  en  ce 
qui  conceme  Texperience, 
exprimdes  dans  l’etude  de  la 
securite  des  vols  de  1984,  ne 
semblent  pas  avoir  6t6  retenus. 


Comme  on  l’explique  ci- 
dessous,  les  facteurs  ayant 
L effet  le  plus  important  sur  le 
niveau  d ’experience  sont  les 
politiques  de  carrfere  et  r  attri¬ 
tion  des  pilotes.  Dans  une 
moindre  mesure,  Texperience 
est  egalement  touchee  par  la 
dotation  dans  les  escadrons. 
L’insuffisance  de  la  dotation 
dans  les  escadrons  d’entraine- 
ment  exige  que  les  pilotes 
soient  affectds  en  dehors  des 
escadrons  opdrationnels  pour 
maintenir  T  effort  d’entraine- 
ment  (ce  qui  vise  k  compenser 
1’ attrition).  Comme  le  montre 
le  graphique  ci-joint  (ci- 
dessous  k  gauche),  le  temps 
moyen  en  escadron  k  1’epoque 
de  cette  etude  6 tail  d’environ 
15,8  mois  seulement.  Les  exi¬ 
gences  de  perfectionnement 
pour  les  officiers  a  dgalement 


un  ldger  effet  sur  1’ experience 
en  raison  de  la  participation  k 
recole  d’etat-major  et  aux 
autres  cours. 

Le  second  graphique  de  cette 
page  (ci-dessous  k  droite)  mon¬ 
tre  les  cotes  pour  Texperience 
des  pilotes  sur  CF-18.  La 
valeur  pergue  de  Texperience 
de  vol  apparait  dans  les  cotes. 
Elle  correspond  aux  etudes 
publides  qui  ont  montre  que 
Texperience  des  pilotes  et  en 
particulier  Texperience  sur 
type  ont  une  relation  negative 
avec  le  taux  d’ accident 
(Borowsky,  1981;  Miholick, 
1984). 

En  vue  d’examiner  les  effets 
des  differentes  cotes  pour 
Texperience  des  pilotes  sur 
CF-18,  on  a  utilise  les  memes 


Anciennete  des 
pilotes  dans 
i'escadron  a  I'epoque 
de  cette  £tude 
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Niveaux  d'exp6rience  sur  CF-18  entre  1985  et  1989 


Les  diagrammes  en  batons  sur  cette  page  com- 
prennent  des  renseignements  sur  les  escadrons 
suivants:  409e,  410e,  416e,  419e,  421c,  425e, 
433e,  439c,  et  441c.  Les  heures  de  vol  ont  6t6 
calcutees  au  31  d^cembre  chaque  ann£e.  Les 
chiffres  au-dessus  des  batons  donnent  la 
moyenne  totale  des  heures  de  vol  de  chasseurs 
(sans  compter  les  T33  et  les  Tutor)  de  tous  les 
membres  de  cette  cat6gorie.  La  baisse  de  la 
population  dans  le  graphique  de  1989  vient  du 
fait  que  deux  escadrons  riont  pas  remis  cette 
ann£e,  le  formulaire  CF465  dans  lequel  sont 
enregistrdes  les  heures  de  vol  des  pilotes.  Les 
graphiques  montrent,  d'ann^e  en  ann6e,  d’im- 
portantes  fluctuations  dans  les  niveaux  d'ex- 
p^rience.  Ce  fait  est  probablement  Ii6  au  nom¬ 
bre  r6duit  de  pilotes  dans  chaque  catdgorie. 


1985  I 

F3  Superviseursn  -  20 
n  NorvSupervtseursn  -  55 


1613  ”‘2613  *  ^2641  201 4 


1*250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 


1986 

E3  Superviseursn  *  28 
03  Non-Superviseursn  -  86 


1987 

ESI  Supervisoursn  *32 
E3  Non-Superviseursn  «  105 


'"•Mrsa 


1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 


Heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 


8  41461M  ...196^ 


1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 

Heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 
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groupements  pour  peser  les 
cours  et  1* experience  pour 
chaque  amide  montrds  dans  le 
graphique  k  la  page  44.  Le 
nombre  de  pilotes  dans  chaque 
catgorie  d’expdience  (1-250, 
251-500,  501-750,  etc.)  a  dt 
alors  multiplid  par  le  poids 
relatif  de  chaque  catdgorie  pris 
k  partir  des  cotes  des  pilotes. 
Aprds  recapitulation,  les  rdsul- 
tats  donnent  un  indice  general 
des  ressources  de  pilotes  pour 
chaque  annde,  pour  les  pilotes 
opdrationnels  et  les  super- 
viseurs.  De  1985  k  1989,  le 
taux  des  ressources  super- 
viseur/pilote  a  diminud  de 
1:1,95  k  1:2,58.  Ceci  donne 
une  representation  vivide  de  la 
perception  des  pilotes  qui  esti- 


ment  que  les  niveaux  d’expdri- 
ence  ont  diminue  de  fa$on 
importante  au  cours  des  cinq 
demidres  annees. 

Comme  le  montre  roigani- 
gramme  d-joint,  la  perte 
d’expdrience  des  escadrons  est 
consideree  comme  un  facteur 
qui  touche  directement  l’effi- 
cacite  operationnelle.  Cela 
touche  dgalement  le  perfection- 
nement  des  autres  pilotes  de 
1’escadron  en  raison  des  inter¬ 
ruptions  dans  le  programme 
d’entrainement  permanent  et  le 
perfectionnement.  On  a  dgale- 
ment  estimd  que  les  pertes  de 
supervision  des  vols,  parce  que 
les  pilotes  plus  vieux  et  plus 
experiments  n’dtaient  pas 
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disponibles  pour  contrdler  les 
pilotes  plus  jeunes.  De  meme, 
les  andens  n’dtaient  pas 
disponibles  pour  parler  aux 
pilotes  et  discuter  avec  eux  des 
probldmes  de  vol. 

Les  pilotes  ayant  1  k  250 
heures  de  vol  ont  un  effet 
ndgatif  de  toute  Evidence  sur 
Lefficadt  opdrationnelle. 
“Quand  nous  sortons  en  juin 
ou  juiliet  nous  ne  sommes  pas 
operationne!s...et  c’est  toute 
une  tache  de  passer  aux  tac- 
tiques.”  Les  rdponses  aux 
autres  sujets  semblent  indiquer 
qu’il  y  a  un  effet  ndgatif  sur  la 
sdcuritd  des  vols  parce  que  les 
programmes  d’ amelioration 
des  pilotes  plus  experiments 


Organigramme  des  niveaux  d'experience 
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sont  interrompus  k  mesure  que 
chaque  nouveau  groupe  de 
pilotes  arrive  k  l'escadron  et  est 
entrain^  pour  un  6t at  de  prepa¬ 
ration  au  combat  limits. 

A  chaque  niveau  de  perfection- 
nement,  les  pilotes  ont  besoin 
de  la  supervision  d’un  pilote 
qualifte  au  niveau  sup£rieur. 
Ainsi,  1’arrivee  k  l’escadron  de 
cinq  pilotes  rdcemment 
brevets  gene  l’entrainement 
permanent  ct  le  perfection- 
nement  de  cinq  chefs  d’ete- 
ment  ou  chefs  de  section  tandis 
qu’ils  effectuent  les  35  vols 
n£cessaires  pour  atteindre  le 
niveau  de  preparation  au  com¬ 
bat.  Cela,  ensuite,  gene 
l’entrainement  permanent  et  le 
perfectionnement  de  cinq 
autres  pilotes  plus  experimen¬ 
ts  qui  peuvent  6tre  k 
l’entrainement  des  chefs  de 
section  (pour  lequel  il  faut  20 
vols).  II  faut  consacrer  davan- 
tage  de  temps  aux  breffages  et 
aux  debreffages  des  pilotes 
inexperimentes.  Les  niveaux  de 
dotation  actuels  ne  pennettent 
absolument  pas  de  se  consacrer 
k  d’autres  activites  tant  que 
cette  situation  persiste.  Pour 
essayer  de  contrer  ces  prob- 
tmes,  deux  escadrons  k  Cold 
Lake  ont  combine  leurs  pro¬ 
grammes  d’entrainement  (ete 
1990).  Les  rtisultats  ont  ete 
apparemment  tres  fructueux. 

Les  entrevues  ont  indique  que 
la  perte  de  pilotes  experimentes 
due  k  l’attrition  a  mene  certains 
pilotes  k  avoir  une  trop  grande 


confiance  dans  leurs  capacites 
de  vol  alors  qu’ils  n’avaient 
qu’une  experience  intermedi- 
aire.  Ces  pilotes  etaient  rapide- 
ment  devenus  des  “anciens”  k 
l’escadron  mais  n’etaient  peut- 
etre  pas  conscients  de  leurs 
limites.  La  perte  de  pilotes 
experimentes  paralt  egalement 
avoir  touche  la  formation  dans 
les  419e  et  410°  escadrons  tan¬ 
dis  que  les  niveaux  d’experi- 
ence  des  pilotes  instructeurs 
ont  diminue.  Cet  effet  est 
intensify  par  la  courte  dutee 
des  affectations  quand  les 
pilotes  qui  n’ont  pas  termine  un 
tour  operationnel  complet  sont 
affectes  dans  des  postes 
d’entrainement. 

La  situation  a  ete  decrite  dans 
une  etude  anterieure  de  l’USN. 
“Les  analyses  montrent  que  le 
taux  d’incidents  causes  par  une 
erreur  du  pilote  tend  k  diminuer 
k  mesure  que  l’experience  de 
vol  du  pilote  augmente...par 
consequent. .  .k  mesure  que  le 
niveau  d’experience  des...avia- 
teurs  diminue,  le  taux  d’inci¬ 
dents  augmente.  Le  niveau 
d’experience  des. .  .pilotes 
instructeurs  tendrait  k  diminuer 
egalement,  contribuant  ainsi 
directement  et  indirectement  k 
un  plus  haut  taux  d’incidents.” 
(Borowsky,  1986). 

En  resume,  les  niveaux 
d’experience  dependent  essen- 
tiellement  des  politiques  de 
caniere  et  d’attrition.  Ensuite, 
les  niveaux  d’experience  k 
l’escadron  ont  un  effet  impor¬ 


tant  sur  la  qualite  generate  des 
vols,  le  programme  d’entraine¬ 
ment  permanent  et  de  perfec¬ 
tionnement,  la  supervision  des 
vols,  la  duree  des  breffages  et 
des  debreffages  et  l’echange 
d’expertise.  Enfin,  l’experience 
a  un  certain  effet  sur  la  charge 
de  travail  etrang£re  au  vol  tel 
qu’on  a  discute  sous  ce  titre. 


Attrition 
des  pilotes 

Ceci  n’etait  pas  une  question 
cotee  par  les  pilotes  mais 
elle  est  revenue  dans  beaucoup 
de  leurs  explications  pour 
expliquer  les  cotes  basses  ou 
contraires  pour  d’autres  ques¬ 
tions.  Le  Projet  de  bonification 
des  pilotes  (PBP)  du  SMA 
(Per)  dont  on  discute  plus  loin 
a  ete  une  teponse  au  probteme 
d’attrition  generate  parmi  les 
pilotes  d’appareils  k  voilure 
fixe  des  FC.  Le  tableau  ci-joint 
(page  47)  resume  les  donnees 
d’attrition  pour  les  pilotes  qui 
ont  quitte  les  escadrons  de 
CF-18.  Bien  que  les  chiffres 
soient  peu  eieves,  ils  represen- 
tent  un  pourcentage  important 
pour  n’importe  quel  escadron. 
Les  chiffres  dans  le  module  des 
affectations  de  pilotes  de 
CF-18  (page  48)  montrent  k 
quelle  etape  de  leur  carrtere  les 
pilotes  qui  ont  plus  de  70 
heures  sur  CF-18  ont  ete 
liberes. 

L’attrition  a  un  effet  evident  sur 
les  niveaux  de  dotation  dans  les 
escadrons.  Comme  on  l’a 
explique  auparavant  et  comme 
le  montre  l’organigramme  de  la 
page  49,  elle  a  egalement  un 
effet  important  sur  les  niveaux 
d’experience  dans  les 
escadrons.  L’attrition  depend 
de  facteurs  exterieurs  tels  que 


“Quand  nous  sorions  eh  juin  ou  juiJIpt 
nous  ne  soriwnes  pas  operationnels. .  et 
e’est  ioute  une  tkehe  de  passer  aux 
tactiques,  (pilote  du  gf-iB) 
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Fattrait  Evident  d’une  carrfere 
comme  pilote  de  ligne  dans  le 
civil.  L*  attrition  depend  6gale- 
ment  de  facteurs  internes  qui 
sont  essentiellement  relics  aux 
conditions  du  service.  Les  fac¬ 
teurs  qui  ont  un  effet  important 
sur  Fattiition  ont  6t6  identifies 
au  cours  des  entrevues  avec  les 
pilotes.  Ces  facteurs  compren* 
nent  les  politiques  de  carridre, 
la  situation  financi&re  des 
pilotes,  les  pressions  de  leur 
famille,  les  effets  des  affecta¬ 
tions  sur  la  vie  familiale  et  la 
vie  sociale,  les  exigences  de 
perfectionnement  des  officiers 
et  la  charge  de  travail  des 
pilotes  en  dehors  du  vol.  Le 
Groupe  de  travail  a  appds  que. 


trois  pilotes  qui  avaient 
demands  leur  liberation  au 
cours  de  l’annde  demi£re 
n’avaient  pas  d’ autre  emploi  ou 
aller.  Ceci  semble  dire  que  les 
facteurs  internes  qui  sont  con¬ 
trols  par  les  FC  sont  au  moins 
aussi  important^  que  Fattrait 
present^  par  une  carriere  dans 
les  lignes  aeriennes  civiles. 

Le  Groupe  de  travail  a  egale- 
ment  revise  Finformation  sur  la 
croissance  prevue  des  lignes 
aeriennes  civiles  et  leurs 
niveaux  d’exp£rience  actuels. 
Bien  des  transporteurs  com- 
merciaux  ont  des  niveaux 
d ’experience  de  co-pilotes  qui 
sont  proches  (c’est-&-dire  aussi 


bas)  de  ceux  des  escadrons  tie 
CF-18.  On  en  a  conclu  que  ces 
faibles  niveaux  d’experience 
ainsi  que  la  croissance  projetee 
des  lignes  aeriennes  au  cours 
des  vingt  prochaines  annees 
continuera  de  constituer  un  ele¬ 
ment  de  competition  pour  les 
pilotes  entraines  par  les  FC. 
Toute  reduction  de  F  attrition 
qui  peut  £tre  due  k  la  recession 
actuelle  doit  6tre  consider 
comme  temporaire.  Tous  les 
avantages  obtenus  par  la  reduc¬ 
tion  des  operations  de  CF-18 
ne  sont  que  temporaires  et  ren- 
dront  la  population  des  pilotes 
plus  vulnerable  k  Fattiition  k 
long  terme. 


Nombres  de  pilotes  du  CF-18  mis  en  disponibilit£ 

Escadron  19841  19851  19861  19871 

19881 

19891 

19902 

409 

1/19 

410  1  1/29  3/27 

3/27 

2/25 

416 

419 

4/12 

421 

1/18 

3/18 

425  2/20 

3/20 

3/20 

3/17 

433 

5/15 

1/15 

439 

3/15 

1/18 

441 

3/12 

QGDN,  Quartier  general  d'escadre,  1 

et  autres  positions  d'employe(e)s 

1 

6 

7 

TOTAL  1151 

5 

20 

25 

Nota:  1 .  Les  dimensions  des  escadrons  sont  bashes  sur  des  donnees  obtenues  par  le  DSIP 

auprds  de  tous  les  pilotes  de  CF-18  qui  ont  plus  de  50  heures  de  vol  accumul£es  au 
cours  de  I'ann6e  et  ce,  a  compter  du  31  d£cembre  de  chaque  ann£e. 

2.  Les  dimensions  des  escadrons  sont  fondles  sur  le  nombre  de  pilotes  de  CF-18 
en  fonction  d'escadron  au  moment  de  Tenqudte. 
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Politiques 
des  carriere 

es  politiques  ont  6t6  inter- 
pr£t£es  comme  des  poli¬ 
tiques  d’affectation,  destruc¬ 
tion  en  langue  seconde  et 
d’enseignement  postsecondaire 
pour  les  officiers.  Les  poli¬ 
tiques  d’affectation  sont  basdes 
sur  la  sequence  d’un  seul  tour 
opdrationnel  suivi  d’un  tour 
d’entrainement  et  d’un  tour  k 
l’dtat-major  (voir  module 


d’affectation  k  la  page  48). 
Cette  politique  a  un  effet  direct 
sur  le  niveau  d’expdrience  d’un 
escadron.  Dans  les  entrevues, 
les  pilotes  ont  exprimd  leur 
inquietude  en  ce  qui  conceme 
leur  affectation  et  la  politique 
relative  k  la  promotion  des 
superviseurs  qui  n’ont  pas 
d’exp£rience  sur  CF-18. 

Une  fois  que  ces  politiques  se 
seront  stabilises,  elles 
am&neront  un  niveau  d ’experi¬ 


ence  moyen  k  l’escadron  d'k 
peine  un  peu  plus  de  18  mois 
et  un  roulement  annuel  moyen 
de  33%.  Ceci  n’est  pas  compat¬ 
ible  avec  les  exigences  de  per- 
fectionnement  de  l’entrame- 
ment  pour  un  aeronef  sur 
lequel  les  pilotes  ont  besoin 
d’une  moyenne  de  275  heures 
avant  de  se  sentir  k  l’aise  ou 
pour  des  missions  qui  exigent 
plus  de  18  mois  d’entraine¬ 
ment  pour  la  qualification 
comme  chef  pilote. 
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La  politique  des  carrteres  est 
6galement  consider  comme 
une  cause  de  Fattrition  directe 
car  elle  limite  les  possibilit^s 
de  voler  sur  le  CF-18  k  un  seul 
tour  operationnel.  Les  pilotes 
estiment  que  la  politique  des 
can-feres  ne  constitue  pas  une 
recompense  pour  l’effort  dans 
un  escadron  operationnel.  De 
nombreux  pilotes  ont  exprime 
le  desir  de  continuer  k  voler  et 
de  ne  pas  devenir  des  officiers 
d*etat-major  professionnels.  Ils 
ont  recommande  F  adoption 
d’un  module  de  carrfere  dans 
deux  directions  differentes. 

De  plus,  les  conditions 
actuelles  d’indemnite  de  depart 
k  la  liberation  k  la  fin  d’un 
engagement  constituent  pour 
les  pilotes  un  encouragement 
supplemental  de  70  OCX)  $ 
pour  demissionner. 

Les  exigences  de  formation  en 
langue  seconde  et  d’enseigne- 
ment  postsecondaire  ont  ete 
egalement  considerees  comme 
des  facteurs  d’attrition.  “Je 
n’ai  pas  de  baccalaureat  en 
sciences  et  je  ne  sais  pas  le 
frangais  done  dans  un  an  je 
quitte  ” 

Situation 
financi&re  des 
pilotes  de  CF-18 

La  situation  finanefere  des 
pilotes  de  CF-18  a  ete 
interpretee  d ’ordinaire  en  ter- 
mes  de  solde.  On  Fa  identifiee 
comme  un  facteur  qui  con- 
tribue  k  Fattrition  et,  par  con¬ 


sequent,  k  la  perte  d’expetience 
dans  les  escadrons. 

Hartman  (1970)  indique  que 
les  plaintes  en  ce  qui  conceme 
la  remuneration  sont  previsi¬ 
bles  dans  toutes  les  etudes  de 
conditions  de  travail.  Elies  sont 
sociologiquement  acceptables 
comme  une  expression  d’insat- 
isfaction.  De  plus,  en  raison  de 
l’echec  apparent  du  Projet  de 
bonification  des  pilotes,  ces 
demiers  ont  vivement  exprime 
leurs  inquietudes  en  ce  qui  con¬ 
ceme  les  niveaux  de  remunera¬ 
tion  et  les  conditions  de  ser¬ 
vice. 

Les  plaintes  entraient  generale- 
ment  dans  deux  categories:  cer¬ 
tains  pilotes  estimaient  qu’une 
grosse  augmentation  de  solde 
(20  000  $  ou  plus)  etait  neces- 
saire  parce  que  les  pilotes  des 
lignes  aeriennes  civiles  etaient 
payes  ce  montant  de  plus. 
D’autres  estimaient  qu’une 
augmentation  plus  faible 
(5  000  $  par  annee)  se  justi- 
fierait  pour  compenser  les  per¬ 
turbations  familiales  que  les 
affectations  creent.  Les  exem- 
ples  typiques  k  cet  effet  etaient 
le  cas  des  pilotes  de  Cold  Lake 
qui  aimeraient  pouvoir  donner 
k  leur  famille  de  bonnes 
vacances  loin  de  la  base  parce 
chaque  annee  “ils  le  meritent 
vraiment  pour  supporter  tous 
les  tracas  que  je  leur  cause.” 

La  relation  entre  la  solde,  la 
motivation,  la  satisfaction  au 
travail  et  le  maintien  en  service 
ou  Fattrition  n’est  pas  bien 
partage  (Locke,  1975).  Aucune 


conclusion  ferme  n’a  ete  tiree 
sur  la  base  de  cette  etude  pour 
Faugmentation  de  solde  neces- 
saire  pour  emp£cher  Fattrition. 

Pressions 
familiales  des 
pilotes  du  CF-18 
et  effets 
familiaux  et 
sociaux  des 
affectations 

es  explications  des  pilotes 
ont  montre  que  ces  deux 
facteurs  sont  considers 
comme  ayant  un  effet  com- 
mun:  ils  contribuent  tous  les 
deux  k  Fattrition  et,  par  con¬ 
sequent,  k  la  perte  d’experience 
en  escadron. 

Parmi  les  pressions  familiales 
on  comprend  les  pressions 
emotionnelles  reliees  au  peu  de 
temps  passe  en  famille  ou  au 
temps  passe  k  etudier  k  la  mai- 
son.  Ces  plaintes  des  equipages 
navigants  ont  dej&  ete  enreg- 
istrees  ailleurs  (Hartman, 

1970). 

Les  effets  familiaux  et  sociaux 
des  affectations  comportaient 
des  sujets  d ’inquietude  tels  que 
les  perturbations  dans  l’educa- 
tion  des  enfants,  l’effet  sur  la 
vie  de  famille  des  affectations 
dans  les  bases  isoiees  telles  que 
Cold  Lake  et  1 ’effet  sur  la  car- 
riere  de  l’epoux.  Pour  ce 
dernier  cas  on  a  cite  l’incapac- 
ite  de  continuer  la  formation  ou 
l’education  universitaire  ou  de 
trouver  un  emploi.  Le  manque 
de  fiabilite  ou  de  predictabilite 
des  affectations  a  ete  cite 
comme  un  facteur  supplemen¬ 
tal.  Plusieurs  pilotes  ont 
connu  des  perturbations  impor- 
tantes  dans  leur  vie  de  famille 
en  raison  des  changements  non 
prevus  dans  leurs  affectations. 


“Je  n’ai  pas  de  baccalaureat  en  sciences 
et  je  ne  sais  pas  le  frangais  done  dans  un 
an  je  quitte.  ”  (pnote  du  cf-w) 
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Perfectionnement 
des  off iciers 

es  pilotes  ont  interpr&6  ce 
sujet  comme  la  n6cessit£ 
d’6tudier  pour  les  examens  du 
Programme  de  perfection¬ 
nement  professionnel  des 
officiers  (PPPO)  et  la  n6cessit£ 
d’aller  k  l’6cole  d’6tat-major. 
Les  exigences  du  PPPO  sont 
consid6r6es  comme  une  cause 
de  conflit  avec  la  n£cessit£ 
d’6tudier  les  IEA  et  les  tac- 
tiques.  Les  pilotes  ont  signal^ 
qu’il  faut  une  moyenne  de  12 
minutes  par  jour  pour  6tudier 
pour  le  PPPO.  Moins  de  3% 
ont  d6clar6  £tudier  plus  d’une 
heure  par  jour. 

Les  supervisees  ont  ddclar 6 
tr£s  clairement  que  les  pilotes 
n’6taient  pas  forces  d’&udier 
pour  le  PPPO.  Les  donndes  sur 
le  nombre  de  programmes 
PPPO  terminus  (voir  graphique 
ci-joint)  appuient  cette  remar- 
que:  23%  n*  avaient  termini 
aucun  des  six  examens.  Les 
pilotes  ont  interprets  les  exi¬ 
gences  de  perfectionnement 
des  officiers  comme  ayant  un 
effet  possiblement  nSgatif  sur 
leur  dSveloppement  de  carriere 


en  raison  de  r importance 
attachSe  au  PPPO  dans  le  rap¬ 
port  d’ appreciation  du  person¬ 
nel  (RAP)  pour  les  promotions. 
Les  exigences  de  perfection¬ 
nement  des  officiers  sont  done 
considers  comme  ayant  une 
influence  sur  la  promotion  plus 
que  sur  les  taches  primaires. 
Ceci  a  6t6  cite  comme  un  fac- 
teur  contribuant  k  l’attrition. 
L’importance  accordSe  aux 


taches  autres  que  le  vol  dans 
les  criteres  de  promotion  a 
Sgalement  6t6  interprStee 
comme  une  augmentation  de  la 
charge  de  travail  pour  les  tidi¬ 
es  non  reliSes  au  vol. 

Des  96  pilotes  (non  super- 
viseurs),  24  avaient  6t6  k 
l’Scole  d’Stat-major,  cinq 
avaient  terminS  le  cours  des 
superviseurs  de  vol  et  deux  le 


cours  de  perfectionnement  en 
gestion  (au  moment  de 
r&ude).  On  estimait  en  gdngral 
que  le  sdjour  k  Tdcole  d’dtat- 
major  prenait  dix  semaines  du 
tour  de  vol,  ce  qui  retarde  done 
Tavancement  des  pilotes  pour 
1’entrainement  de  perfection¬ 
nement  comme  chef  de  vol. 

Ainsi  les  exigences  de  perfec¬ 
tionnement  des  officiers  sont 
consid6r6es  comme  un  conflit 
avec  l’dtude  rattachde  au  vol  et 
on  estime  qu’elles  contribuent 
k  la  charge  de  travail  relive  aux 
taches  autres  que  le  vol,  ce  qui 
rSduit  la  longueur  du  tour  de 
7%  et  contribue  k  T  attrition 
dans  certains  cas. 
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Projet  de 
bonification 
des  pilotes 

Au  cours  de  F6tude, 

plusieurs  pilotes  se  sont 
rdfets  au  projet  de  bonifica¬ 
tion  des  pilotes  (PBP)  et  k  son 
dchec  apparent.  Le  programme 
a  6t6  lane 6  en  1988  pour  r£pon- 
dre  k  rattrition  croissante  des 
pilotes.  La  majority  de  ces 
demiers  dtaient  convaincus  que 
le  programme  dtait  termini  et 
que  peu  ou  rien  n’avait  6t6  fait. 
En  septembre  1990,  le  groupe 
directeur  de  l’6tude  sur  les 
officiers  des  forces  adriennes  a 
examine  les  recommandations 
du  PBP  et  attribue  des 
ressources  en  personnel  et  des 
responsabilites  de  suivi  au  per¬ 
sonnel  du  quartier  g6n£ral  de  la 
Defense  nationale  et  au  Com- 
mandement  adrien.  Les 
mesures  prises  dans  le  cadre 
des  recommandations  du  PBP 
se  poursuivent. 

Le  PBP  s’est  efforce  de  definir 
les  causes  et  les  effets  de 
Tattrition  des  pilotes  dans  les 
forces  adriennes.  Les  questions 
les  plus  importantes  en  ce  qui 
conceme  les  inquietudes  des 
pilotes,  telles  que  le  PBP  les  a 
relevdes,  etaient  les  suivantes: 

•  solde  et  primes; 

•  gestion  de  la  cani£re  et 
conditions  de  service; 


•  leadership  (hi6rarchie);  et 

•  taches  excessives  (charge  de 
travail  et  ressources). 

Ceci  correspond  aux  questions 
relevees  par  le  Groupe  de  tra¬ 
vail  comme  les  sujets  d’inquie- 
tude  pour  les  pilotes  de  CF-18. 

Le  PBP  a  recommande  que  des 
mesures  soient  prises  dans  dif- 
ferents  secteurs: 

•  revision  de  la  periode  de  ser¬ 
vice  obligatoire  des  pilotes  en 
vue  de  F  augmenter; 

•  finalisation  de  F  etude  sur  le 
centre  general  de  Pair  aero- 
nautique; 

•  amelioration  du  processus  de 
selection  des  pilotes  en  vue 
de  reduire  le  nombre  dtchecs 
en  ecole  de  pilotage  eiemen- 
taire; 

•  finalisation  de  la  question  des 
primes  des  equipages  navi- 
gants  pour  les  pilotes  qui 
effectuent  des  t&ches  adminis- 
tratives  jusqu’au  grade  de 
lieutenant-colonel  inclus; 

•  amelioration  de  la  sequence 
des  cours  de  perfection- 
nement  professionnel  pour 
minimiser  le  conflit  entre  le 
perfectionnement  des 
officiers  et  les  exigences  de 
vol  operationnel; 

•  etude  de  la  possibilite  d’une 
option  de  cheminement  de 
carriere  double  pour  les 
pilotes  en  vue  de  reiabora- 
tion  et  de  la  mise  en  oeuvre; 


•  revision  et  recommandation 
des  diverses  conditions  fixes 
des  options  de  service  qui 
seraient  plus  efficaces  pour  la 
gestion  de  la  classification 
des  pilotes;  et 

•  consignation  des  emplois  que 
les  pilotes  obtiennent  apr5s 
leur  liberation  pour  faciliter 
les  activites  du  Directeur 
general  -  Remuneration  et 
avantages  sociaux. 

A  partir  des  renseignements 
regus  au  cours  de  l’etude  il 
semble  que  les  recommanda¬ 
tions  du  PBP  minimiseront 
plusieurs  causes  d’insatisfac- 
tion  qui  se  traduisent  par  rattri¬ 
tion  des  pilotes.  Comme  nous 
1’avons  discute  ailleurs  dans  le 
present  rapport,  rattrition  a  eu 
un  effet  direct  sur  le  niveau 
d’experience  et  la  charge  de 
travail  dans  les  escadrons.  Ceci 
a  ensuite  eu  un  effet  direct  sur 
la  securite  des  vols  et  l’efficac- 
ite  operationnelle.  La  mise  en 
oeuvre  des  recommandations 
du  PBP  necessitera  un  change- 
ment  de  la  philosophic  du 
developpement  de  carriere 
actuelle  et  de  Fattribution  de 
ressources  matdrielles  person- 
nelles  et  financi^res  suff- 
isantes. 

La  recession  actuelle  et  la 
reduction  probable  des  forces 
peut  amener  provisoirement 
une  relche  du  probteme  d’ attri¬ 
tion.  Cependant,  k  long  terme, 
le  bas  niveau  d’experience  des 
pilotes  dans  Faviation  civile 
risque  de  raviver  la  concur¬ 
rence  et  les  FC  se  trouveront  de 
nouveau  elles-m6mes  dans  une 
situation  ou  elles  risquent  de 
perdre  les  pilotes  les  plus 
experiments.  Cette  spirale 
continuera  jusqu’&  ce  que  des 
mesures  soient  prises  pour 
tgler  les  causes  k  Forigine  du 
probtme  d’attrition. 


Wig  long  terme,  le  bas  niveau 
d’experience  des  pilotes  dans  /’aviation 
civile  risque  de  raviver  la  concurrence  et 
les  FC  se  trouveront  de  nouveau  elles - 
memes  dans  une  situation  ou  elles 
risquent  de  perdre  les  pilotes  les  plus 
experimentes. 
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Charge  de  travail  dans  les  escadrons 


Charge  de  travail 
relive  au  vol 

La  charge  de  travail  relive  au 
vol  comprend  essentielle- 
ment  la  preparation,  le 
breffage,  le  vol  et  le  d£br- 
effage.  L’organisation  et  la  pre¬ 
paration  des  deployments  sont 
egalement  en  cause.  Le  niveau 
actuel  du  soutien  administratif 
(personnel,  telephones,  ordina- 
teurs,  etc.)  touche  done  la 
charge  de  travail.  La  charge  de 
travail  reliee  au  vol  comprend 
egalement  quelques  t^ches  sec- 
ondaires  telles  que  la  planifica- 
tion  et  la  coordination  de 
l’entrainement.  Elle  depend 
done  des  tidies,  du  programme 
d’entrainement  et  de  perfec- 


tionnement  et  des  exigences 
d’etude  connexes.  Comme  le 
tableau  le  montre,  elle  depend 
egalement  de  la  dotation  en 
personnel  dans  les  escadrons. 

Les  pilotes  ont  signaie  un  total 
de6,5  heures  par  jour 
(moyenne)  passees  k  des  taches 
reliees  au  vol.  Ceci  comprend 
r etudes  des  DEA  (0,6  heure) 
bien  que  30%  aient  declare 
qu’ils  n’y  consacraient  aucun 
temps.  Normalement  les  mis¬ 
sions  durent  1,2  heure.  Le  taux 
de  vol  mensuel  montre  que  le 
taux  de  vol  moyen  est  d’envi- 
ron  14  missions  par  mois.  Les 
pilotes  volent  rarement  plus 
d’une  mission  par  jour.  Les 
pilotes  ont  declare  qu’ils  pas- 


saient  leg&rement  moins  d’une 
heure  en  breffage  ou  en  debr- 
effage.  (Le  temps  moyen  pour 
les  breffages  est  de  41  minutes 
pour  le  vol  A/A,  50  minutes 
pour  le  vol  A/G.  Le  temps 
moyen  pour  le  debreffage  etait 
de  44  minutes  pour  le  vol  A/A 
et  de  39  minutes  pour  le  vol 
A/G.)  Ces  temps  sont  inf<5rieurs 
k  ce  qui  est  ndeessaire  d’apr^s 
de  nombreux  pilotes  ce  que 
conlirment  les  rapports  d’dtude 
de  la  le  Division  adrienne  et  du 
Groupe  de  chasse  selon 
lesquels  le  temps  pour  la  prepa¬ 
ration  et  le  debreffage  est 
insuffisant. 

Les  raisons  citees  pour  couper 
court  aux  breffages  et  aux 
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debreffages  ont  ete  les  change- 
ments  aux  horaires  de  vol 
(charge  de  travail  relive  au  vol) 
en  raison  de  la  m6t6o  ou  de  la 
disponibilite  des  avions  et  des 
pilotes  (les  pilotes  experimen¬ 
t's  sont  appel£s  k  effectuer  des 
missions  sur  plusieurs 
aeronefs).  Les  pilotes  ont  sig¬ 
naie  que  33%  des  vols  n£cessi- 
tent  une  preparation  de 
demiere  minute  et  que  34% 
font  l’objet  de  changements  du 
plan  de  vol  k  la  demiere 
minute.  Les  changements  aux 
plans  k  la  demiere  minute  ont 
ete  rattaches  k  des  incidents 
critiques  (Gerbert  &  Kemmler, 
1986;  Spohd,  1982). 

Une  autre  raison  pour  limiter 
les  breffages  et  les  d6breffages 
etait  la  charge  de  travail  non 
reliee  au  vol  trop  61ev6e  pour 
les  pilotes  exp6riment6s  qui 
doivent  diriger  les  breffages. 

Le  manque  de  temps  des 
pilotes  limite  egalement 
rechange  des  renseignements 
avec  les  pilotes  debutants. 
Comme  on  en  a  discute  aupara- 
vant,  la  charge  de  travail  reliee 
au  vol  touche  egalement  le  pro¬ 
gramme  d’entrainement  perma¬ 
nent  et  de  perfectionnement,  en 
raison  du  besoin  de  pilotes 
experimentes.  Certains  ont  cite 


cela  comme  une  raison  pour 
Lannulation  de  permissions 
(voir  graphique  ci-dessous  sur 
les  permissions  accumuiees)  et 
pour  ne  pas  avoir  ete  envoye  en 
cours  d’entrainement.  La 
charge  de  travail  reliee  au  vol  a 
ete  egalement  indiquee  comme 
une  cause  limitant  le  temps 
d’etude  disponible  en  conjonc- 
tion  avec  la  charge  de  travail 
reliee  k  d’autres  activites  que  le 
vol. 

Impact  des 
taches  et  de  la 
charge  de  travail 
non  relives  au  vol 

es  deux  sujets  sont  essen- 
tiellement  les  memes.  Ils 
ont  ete  classes  sous  deux  fac- 
teurs  (personnel  de  l’escadron 
et  facteur  organisationnel)  pour 
permettre  la  comparaison  entre 
les  cotes  dans  ces  deux  groupe- 
ments.  Les  cotes  de  ces  deux 
questions  en  ce  qui  conceme 
leurs  effets  sur  la  securite  des 
vols  et  l’efficacite  opera- 
tionnelle  ont  ete  extr£mement 
semblables  (proche  de  la  limite 
entre  -2  et  -3). 

En  general,  les  pilotes  ont 
declare  qu’ils  avaient  une  forte 


charge  de  travail  reliee  k  des 
activites  autres  que  le  vol. 
Soixante-trois  pour  cent  (63%) 
ont  signaie  qu’ils  avaient  k  tra- 
vailler  en  fin  de  semaine  en  rai¬ 
son  de  la  pression  du  travail 
(valeur  moyenne  de  trois  fins 
de  semaine  au  cours  des  six 
mois  precedents).  Ceci  se  com¬ 
pare  aux  69%  des  pilotes  qui 
ont  repondu  k  1’etude  du 
Groupe  de  chasse  en  mai 
1990.  Dix-huit  pour  cent  (18%) 
des  pilotes  seulement  ont 
declare  travailler  k  des  taches 
non  reliees  au  vol  par  choix  en 
fin  de  semaine  (moyenne  de 
quatre  fins  de  semaine  au  cours 
des  six  demiers  mois). 

Vingt-et-un  pour  cent  (21%) 
ont  signaie  n’avoir  aucune 
t£che  non  reliee  au  vol.  Les 
statistiques  des  escadrons  mon- 
trent  que  28%  n’ont  aucune 
tache  officielle  non  reliee  au 
vol  mais  certains  pilotes  ont 
des  taches  non  officielles. 

Parmi  ceux  qui  avaient  des 
taches  non  reliees  au  vol,  la 
moyenne  etait  de  deux  chacune 
avec  un  maximum  de  14.  Le 
temps  moyen  par  jour  passe  k 
des  taches  non  reliees  au  vol 
etait  3,1  heures  k  l’exclusion 
du  temps  d’etude  (0,2  heure  en 
moyenne)  compare  k  5,9 


Les  permissions  prises 
(1  avril  au  31  aout  90) 


Jours 
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heures  de  tSches  relides  au  vol 
(voir  tableau  page  22). 

L’organigramme  ci-dessous 
resume  les  facteurs  en  cause. 
La  chaige  de  travail  non  relide 
au  vol  depend  de  la  dotation  en 
personnel  actuelle  des 
escadrons.  La  raison  provient 
du  grand  nombre  de  taches  qui 
sont  constamment  ndcessaires 
dans  un  escadron.  Les 
escadrons  de  CF-18  ont  moins 
de  personnel  que  n’en  avaient 
les  escadrons  de  CF-101  et 
moins  de  pilotes  que  les 


escadrons  de  CF-104.  De  plus, 
les  syst&nes  plus  complexes  du 
CF-18  ndcessitent  la  creation 
de  t£ches  secondaires  suppl6- 
mentaires. 

Les  niveaux  actuels  du  soutien 
administratif,  tant  dans  le  per¬ 
sonnel  qu’en  installations  telles 
que  les  syst&mes  t£l£phoniques 
et  les  ordinateurs,  ont  6t6  sig¬ 
nal^  comme  des  facteurs  pour 
la  charge  de  travail  non  reli6e 
au  vol.  Le  manque  d ’installa¬ 
tions  et  de  soutien  administratif 
et  la  n6cessit6  de  se  partager 


entre  ces  taches  et  le  vol  se 
combinent  pour  augmenter  le 
temps  n£cessaire  aux  Ventures 
et  aux  autres  tSches  administra- 
tives.  Le  pourcentage  de  taches 
secondaires  qui  pourraient  etre 
effectudes  par  le  personnel  non 
pilote  6tait  estimd  h  une 
moyenne  de  57%  avec  un 
maximum  de  100%. 

L’inexp^rience  peut  etre  un 
facteur  de  la  charge  de  travail. 
Certains  supervisees  ont 
estim6  que  le  temps  n6cessaire 
pour  effectuer  certaines  taches 


Organigramme  des  taches  et  de  la  charge  de  travail 

non  li£e  au  vol  I  I 


Attrition 


Fatigue  & 
long  terme 


Dotation  en 
personnel  des 
escadrons 


Supervision 
des  vols 


Niveau  d'installa- 
tions  et  soutien 
administratif 


Taux 

d'experience 


Exigences 

d'6tude 


Charge  de 
travail  non 
Ii6e  au  voi 


Temps  disponible 
pour  les  breffages 
et  les  d^breffages 
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“Tout  ce  qui  vous  empeche  de  passer  du 
temps  a  pratiquer  le  vol  ou  a  en  discuter 
est  un  facteur  ndgatif  tant  pour  la  sdcurite 
des  vois  que  pour  I’efficacite 
operationnelle.  ’’  (pnote  du  cf-is) 


non  relives  au  vol  pourrait  etre 
rdduit  de  trois  k  dix  fois  s’il  y 
avait  plus  d’experience  des 
procedures,  des  dossiers,  etc. 
Cette  experience  se  perd  quand 
les  pilotes  sont  affectes  et  que 
leurs  taches  sont  donnees  k 
d’autres.  Le  taux  de  roulement 
actuel  dans  le  cadre  de  la  poli¬ 
tique  des  carrieres  augmente  la 
charge  de  travail  reliee  k  des 
activites  autres  que  le  vol. 

Les  t£ches  non  reliees  au  vol 
ont  ete  considerees  comme 
plus  exigeantes  pour  les  pilotes 
plus  experimentes  et  les  super¬ 
visees.  Le  maximum  de  temps 
consacre  k  des  taches  non 
relides  au  vol  signaie  etait  de 
10  heures.  Les  taches 
empechent  les  pilotes  plus 
experiments  et(ou)  les  super- 
viseurs  de  suivre  le  perfection- 
nement  des  pilotes. 

G£n6ralement,  les  taches  non 


relides  au  vol  ont  ete  consid¬ 
erees  comme  empietant  sur 
lttude  rattachee  au  vol  ou  la 
preparation  des  vols  et  m£me 
les  discussions  sur  le  vol  ou  le 
temps  consacre  k  la  famille. 
Quarante-trois  pour  cent  (43%) 
des  sujets  interroges  dans 
retude  du  Groupe  de  chasse 
pensaient  que  la  charge  de  tra¬ 
vail  genait  frequemment  la 
capacite  de  planifier,  le 
breffage,  le  vol  et  le  debreffage 
de  toutes  les  missions  et  19% 
ont  pense  qu’ils  le  faisaient 
parfois  seulement.  Dans  ce 
sens,  les  cotes  negatives  dega- 
gent  l’opinion  qu’on  n’aime 
pas  tout  ce  qui  semble  se  faire 
aux  depens  du  vol.  “Tout  ce 
qui  vous  empeche  de  passer 
du  temps  a  pratiquer  le  vol 
ou  k  en  discuter  est  un  fac¬ 
teur  negatif  tant  pour  la  secu¬ 
rity  des  vols  que  pour  l’effi- 
cacite  operationnelle.”  Cer¬ 
tains  pilotes 
ont  signaie 
avoir  abandon- 
ne  le  vol  pour 
rattraper  le 
retard  dans 
leurs  t§ches 
secondaires. 

Un  superviseur 
a  admis  avoir 
retard^  les 
cours 
d’entrain- 
ement  pour 
certains  pilotes 
en  raison  de  la 
pression  du 
travail. 


Dotation  en 
personnel  des 
escadrons 

La  faible  cote  attribute  k 
cette  sujet  a  eu  est  due  k  ses 
effets  primaires.  La  charge  de 
travail  des  pilotes,  k  la  fois 
dans  les  escadrons  op6ra- 
tionnels  et  dans  les  escadrons 
d’entrainement,  a  augment^  k 
mesure  que  les  engagements 
sont  partagds  parmi  les  pilotes 
restants.  Ceci,  k  son  tour,  gene 
dgalement  avec  la  preparation 
des  missions.  “...II  y  a  tou- 
jours  une  grosse  pression... 
parce  qu’il  n’y  a  pas  assez  de 
gens  et  qu’il  faut  faire  le  tra¬ 
vail.  On  manque  des  boutons, 
les  gars  reviennent  en  disant 
‘Comment  je  fais  £a?’  Ils 
savent  comment  le  faire  mais 
sous  la  pression  ils  Pont 
oublie  a  ce  moment-UL” 

Etant  donnd  le  probleme  des 
exigences  concurrentielles  pour 
le  temps  des  pilotes,  il  est 
remarquable  que  42%  des 
pilotes  aient  declare  que  leurs 
priority  de  travail  n’avaient 
pas  6t 6  clairement  expiiqu£es. 
Parmi  les  58%  de  pilotes  qui 
ont  declare  que  leurs  taches 
avaient  ete  clairement 
expliquees,  la  majority  (59%) 
ont  indique  que  les  priorites 
etaient  “voler  d’abord,  ensuite, 
faire  les  t&ches  secondaires.” 

De  plus,  la  politique  consiste  k 
essayer  de  maintenir  la  dota¬ 
tion  en  personnel  actuelle  dans 
les  escadrons  d’entrainement, 
ce  qui  se  traduit  par  un  taux 
d’ affectations  superieur  k  la 
normale  de  pilotes  experimen¬ 
tes  en  dehors  des  escadrons 
operationnels.  Dans  plusieurs 
cas,  ces  affectations  ont  amene 
r affectation  de  pilotes  ayant 
seulement  2,5  anndes  d’experi- 
ence  operationnelle  dans  les 
escadrons  d’entrainement. 


Nombre  des  taches 
secondaires 
(&  I'epoque  de  cette  etude) 


Nombre  des  taches 


& 
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. .  .  42%  des  pilotes  aient  declare  que  leurs 
priorites  de  travail  n’avaient pas  ete 
dairement  expliquees.  Parmi  les  58%  de 
pilotes  qui  ont  declare  que  leurs  taches 
avaient  ete  dairement  expliquees ,  la 
majorite  (59%)  ont  indique  que  les 
priorites  etaient  “voter  d’abord,  ensuite, 
faire  les  taches  secondaires.  ” 


La  charge  de  travail  qui  rdsulte 
de  la  faible  dotation  en  person¬ 
nel  a  egalement  ete  cit6e 
comme  un  facteur  de  l’attrition. 
II  est  done  possible  que  l’attri- 
tion  cause  un  cercle  vicieux  et 
l’intensifie  comme  le  montre 
l’organigramme  ci-dessous. 
Ceci  a  une  repercussion  impor- 
tante  pour  toute  reduction  du 
personnel  h  l’avenir.  Cela  sem* 
ble  indiquer  que  les  escadrons 
doivent  etre  restructures  plutbt 
que  reduits  sur  une  base  pro- 
portionnelle. 


Temps 

disponible  pour 
discuter  du  vol 

Les  discussions  sur  les  vols 
sont  reconnues  comme  une 
fagon  tr£s  efficace  de  commu- 
niquer  l’experience  entre  les 
pilotes  et  de  transmettre  les 
connaissances  qui  developpent 
le  sens  de  l’air.  C’est  une  fagon 
non  structuree  d’arriver  h  ce 
qu’on  a  officiellement  reconnu 
dans  certaines  forces  aeriennes 
comme  1  ’entrainement  de  la 


coordination  des  equipages 
navigants  ou  l’entrainement 
aux  tSches  tactiques  (voir  page 
40).  L’etude  de  la  lc  Division 
aerienne  a  note  qu’un  avantage 
reconnu  des  deploiements 
d’entrainement  etait  qu’ils  don- 
naient  le  temps  de  parler  de 
tactiques.  On  a  aussi  remarque 
que  la  plupart  des  pilotes 
etaient  d’ accord  que  plus  de 
temps  devrait  etre  pass 6  en  dis¬ 
cussions  ouvertes  k  l’escadron 
sur  les  priorites  des  taches  et 
sur  la  regie  qui  demande  qu’on 
“vole  d’abord.” 

Au  cours  de  l’essai  preiimi- 
naire  du  questionnaire  utilise 
dans  ces  etudes,  “le  temps  pour 
discuter  des  vols”  a  ete  cote 
tres  haut  en  raison  du  potentiel 
qui  etait  pergu.  Dans  cette 
etude  on  l’a  cote  “0”  (neutre). 
Bien  que  peu  de  pilotes  aient 
signaie  passer  une  partie 
importante  de  leur  semaine  de 
travail  k  “bavarder,”  le  temps 
moyen  etait  de  2  heures  par 
semaine.  Huit  pour  cent  (8%) 
ont  signaie  passer  1  heure  au 
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moins  par  semaine.  Les  don- 
n£es  appuient  les  rapports 
selon  lesquels  la  charge  de  tra¬ 
vail  s’est  am61ior6e  (c’est-zi- 
dire  qu’elle  a  diminud)  dans 
certains  escadrons  depuis  mai 
1990  mais  que  relativement 
peu  de  temps  est  disponible 
pour  ces  activity. 

II  semble  probable  que  l’avan- 
tage  maximum  de  Exchange 
d’ experience  n’est  pas  obtenu 
etant  donn6  la  situation  sig- 
naiee  par  les  pilotes.  Cela  sem¬ 
ble  dire  qu’on  devrait  adopter 
une  attitude  plus  officielle  vis¬ 
it-vis  des  discussions  sur  le  vol, 
soit  en  pr£voyant  un  certain 
temps  pour  cela  soit  en  6tablis- 
sant  un  programme.  Comme 
l’etude  de  la  lc  Division  a6ri- 
enne  Fa  sugg£r£,  “On  pourrait 
utiliser  des  ensembles  de  dis¬ 
cussions  mis  au  point  dans 
Fescadre  et  distribu£s  ou  don- 
n 6s  par  les  escadrons.  Mais  qui 
a  le  temps  k  Fescadre  de  le 
faire?” 


Temps  d’6tude 
disponible 

e  temps  disponible  pour 
F&ude  depend  de  la  charge 
de  travail  reliie  ou  non  au  vol. 
Bien  qu’il  soit  pi£vu,  il  est  con- 
sid£r6  comme  le  temps 
disponible  apribs  les  taches 
relives  au  vol  et  les  tSches  sec- 
ondaires. 

En  g6n6ral,  ce  temps  est  con- 
sid6r<b  trop  limitd  pour  la  quan- 
tit6  d’6tude  requise  pour  les 
IEA,  les  tactiques  et  le  PPPO. 
Les  IEA  consistent  en  quatre 
volumes  d’environ  800  pages. 
Les  instructions  sur  les  tac¬ 
tiques,  les  regies  d’engagement 
(ROE)  et  les  IPO  prennent  plus 
de  60  cm  sur  les  6tag£res. 
L’6tude  de  la  le  Division  a£ri- 
enne  a  montrd  que  presque 
Fensemble  des  pilotes  ne 
revoyait  pas  les  IEA  r6guli£re- 
ment  en  raison  de  leur  charge 
de  travail;  55%  des  sujets  inter- 
rog£s  dans  de  l’6tude  du 
Groupe  de  chasse  ont  signal^ 
qu’ils  n’6tudiaient  pas  les  IEA 
r£guli£rement  et  70%  ont  dit 


que  leur  travail  ne  leur  donnait 
pas  suffisamment  de  temps 
pour  le  faire.  Paradoxalement, 
47%  des  sujets  qui  ont  r<5pondu 
dans  l’dtude  du  Groupe  de 
chasse  ont  estim6  que  leur  con- 
naissance  des  systfcmes  du 
CF-18  6tait  “satisfaisante”  et 
47%  autres  ont  estimd  qu’elle 
&ait  “tr&s  bonne.” 

Les  pilotes  ont  signal^  un 
temps  moyen  d’environ  45 
minutes  par  jour  pour  le  temps 
consacrd  k  l’6tude,  y  compris 
12  minutes  pour  les  PPPO. 
Trente  pour  cent  (30%)  ont  sig- 
nald  ne  passer  aucun  temps  k 
l’dtude  des  documents  rat- 
tach£s  au  vol  au  cours  d’une 
joumde  de  travail.  Soixante- 
quinze  pour  cent  (75%)  ont  dit 
qu’ils  ne  passaient  pas  de 
temps  k  6tudier  des  documents 
secondaires  tels  que  les  PPPO 
au  cours  d’une  joumde  de  tra¬ 
vail.  La  majority  a  signal^  que 
l’dtude  pour  les  taches  relives 
au  vol  dtait  de  4  heures  et  un 
maximum  a  signal^  que  l’^tude 
des  PPPO  6tait  de  3  heures.  Le 
temps  d’6tude  k  la  maison  ou 
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pendant  les  fins  de  semaine  a 
6t6  consider  comme  une 
entrave  et  une  cause  de  pres- 
sion  dans  la  vie  de  famille. 
Certains  pilotes  n’aiment  pas 
l’etude  parce  que  cela  prend  du 
temps  et  pourrait  etre  utilise  k 
meilleures  fins  k  ameiiorer 
leurs  competences  de  vol.  Au- 
delk  de  tout  ga,  le  manque  de 
temps  disponible  pour  l’etude  a 
6t6  consider^  comme  un  obsta¬ 
cle  k  la  comprehension  des  IE  A 
et  des  tactiques  de  la  part  des 
pilotes. 

Dans  certains  escadrons,  les 
breffages  sur  les  IEA  sont 
effectuds  en  conjonction  avec 
les  breffages  meteo  quotidiens. 
Un  breffage  de  ce  genre  auquel 
a  assist^  le  Groupe  de  travail 
montrait  des  signes  de  prepara¬ 
tion  hStive  et  utilisait  de  fagon 
inappropriee  le  materiel  photo¬ 
copie  des  IEA  comme  aide 
didactique.  Si  le  breffage 
representait  la  norme  generale 
certaines  ameliorations 
s’imposent  k  la  fois  pour  le 
temps  de  preparation  et  le 
materiel. 

Etant  donne  la  quantite  de  doc¬ 
uments  k  etudier,  la  complexite 
des  systemes  du  CF-18  et  la 
dynamique,  la  nature  interac¬ 
tive  des  systemes  d’aeronef  et 
des  tactiques,  le  materiel 
devrait  6tre  mieux  presente  au 
moyen  de  la  technologie 
d’enseignement  assiste  par 
ordinateur  (EAO)  et  de  micro- 
ordinateurs.  Les  applications 
EAO  actuelles  permettent  de 
mieux  utiliser  les  capacites  de 
la  technologie  informatique 
que  le  systeme  instalie  au  cen¬ 
tre  d’apprentissage  Henderson 
&la  BFC  Cold  Lake.  Ils 
appliquent  le  principe  que 
l’apprentissage  est  facilite  par 
l’interaction.  Parexemple,  un 
pilote  peut  resoudre  un  prob- 
leme  d’lEA  typique  en  mettant 
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en  oeuvre  la  solution  par  une 
representation  du  panneau  de 
commande  et  en  observant  le 
resultat.  Ce  type  d’apprentis¬ 
sage  est  plus  susceptible  d’etre 
acceptable  pour  les  pilotes 
(choisis  pour  leur  competences 
interactives  plut6t  que  pour 
leur  capacite  k  etudier)  que  la 
methode  actuelle  d’etude  per- 
sonnelle.  II  faudrait,  pour  le 
moins,  etudier  serieusement  la 
mise  en  place  d’un  programme 
d’etude  mieux  structure  au 
niveau  de  1’escadron. 

Fatigue  &  long 
terme 

e  terme  fatigue  est  difficile 
k  definir  et,  pour  cette  rai¬ 
son,  difficile  k  evaluer  et  k 
comparer.  Les  psychologues, 
les  medecins  et  les  gestion- 
naires  des  operations  ont  tous 
leur  propre  definition  de  travail 
pour  ce  terme.  Gartner  et  Mur¬ 
phy  (1976)  ont  examine  les 
concepts  de  la  fatigue  et  identi- 
fie  cinq  definitions  discretes. 
La  preparation  du  question¬ 
naire  pour  la  presente  etude  a 
amene  le  terme  “fatigue  cumu¬ 
lative’’  comme  proposition 
d’origine.  Les  essais  preiimi- 
naires  du  questionnaire  cepen- 
dant  ont  montre  que  la  fatigue 
cumulative  n’etait  pas  un  terme 
reconnu  universellement  par 
les  pilotes.  Pour  cette  raison, 
on  l’a  remplace  par  le  terme 
“fatigue  k  long  terme.”  Comme 
d’autres  termes  de  la  prdsente 
etude,  aucune  definition  n’a  et 6 
foumie  avec  le  questionnaire. 
Au  lieu  de  cela,  on  espdrait 
clarifier  les  cotes  et  les  defini¬ 
tions  au  moyen  des  entrevues 
avec  le  pilote. 

En  general,  les  entrevues  n’ont 
pas  mis  en  evidence  de  causes 
definitives  pour  la  cote  basse 
donnee  k  cet  aspect.  Certains 
ont  suggere  que  les  pilotes 


avaient  de  trop  longues 
joumees  (plus  de  12  heures)  de 
travail.  D’autres  ont  declare 
que  la  longueur  de  la  joumee 
de  travail  s’etait  ameiioree  en 
raison  des  changements  k 
l’interieur  des  escadrons.  Pour 
tous  les  escadrons,  les  pilotes 
ont  signaie  une  joumee  de  tra¬ 
vail  typique  de  10,5  heures.  Ils 
ont  egalement  indique  une 
moyenne  de  7,6  heures  de  som- 
meil  par  nuit  sur  une  plage  de  6 
k  9,5  heures. 

Lorsqu’on  a  pose  la  question 
de  coter  le  stress  dans  leur  tra¬ 
vail  (par  exemple  je  ne  sais 
pas,  presque  pas,  un  peu,  beau- 
coup),  52%  ont  dit  qu’il  y  en 
avait  “un  peu.”  La  distribution 
des  reponses  ne  differe  pas  de 
celle  des  FC  en  general,  tel 
qu ’indique  dans  1’ etude  de 
1989  de  la  Direction  de  la 
medecine  preventive  sur  la 
sante  et  le  style  de  vie. 

Les  rapports  des  pilotes  sur  la 
longueur  des  joumees  de  tra¬ 
vail  et  le  stress  cause  par  la 
charge  de  travail  n’indiquent 
done  pas,  qu’en  tant  que 
groupe,  ils  souffrent  d’une 
fatigue  excessive.  Hartman 
(1970),  cependant,  definit  une 
condition  “oii  les  frustrations  et 
les  sentiments  negatifs  se  pro- 
duisent  reguli&rement  pendant 
plusieurs  jours  et  peuvent  £tre 
identifies  comme  des  sources 
de  probiemes  chez  les  gens  qui 
ne  souffrent  pas  au  sens  medi¬ 
cal  d’une  fatigue  chronique.”  II 
mentionne  cet  etat  comme  une 
“fatigue  cumulative.”  Les 
faibles  cotes  pour  la  fatigue 
peuvent  done  montrer  en  fait  la 
frustration  et  les  sentiments 
negatifs  sur  la  situation  de  tra¬ 
vail  des  pilotes  en  general.  Pat¬ 
terson  (1990),  psychologue 
clinique  de  recole  de  medecine 
aerospatiale  de  1’USAF,  appuie 
ce  point  de  vue. 


Resume  de  la  discussion 


Cette  etude  a  dtd  basde  sur 
les  premisses  que  l’obten- 
tion  d’un  haut  niveau  de  sdcu- 
ritd  des  vols  et  d’efflcacitd 
opdrationnelle  des  operations 
adriennes  est  ddterminde  par  la 
conception  et  le  fonction- 
nement  de  l’adronef,  les  opera¬ 
tions  entreprises,  1’entraine- 
ment  et  la  capacit 6  des  pilotes 
ainsi  que  l’environnement 
organisationnel.  On  a  essayd 
d’identifier  les  sujets  qui  ont 
1’ effet  le  plus  important  sur  la 
sdcuritd  des  vols  et  l’efficacitd 
operationnelle  en  combinant 
les  cotes  donndes  par  les 
pilotes,  l’examen  des  donndes 
de  soutien  et  1’ elaboration  de 
moddles  de  cause  k  effet. 

Comme  on  l’a  note  plus  haut, 
la  tendance  generate  des  fac- 
teurs  touchant  la  sdcuritd  des 
vols  et  l’efficacite  opera¬ 
tionnelle  s’est  avdrde  complexe 
et  fait  l’objet  de  plusieurs  inter¬ 
actions  internes.  L’adronef 
CF-18  et  les  operations  des  FC 
ddterminent  les  exigences  pour 
le  perfectionnement  des  pilotes 
par  l’entrainement,  la  pratique 
et  rexpdrience.  Le  perfection¬ 
nement  des  pilotes  et  les  opera¬ 
tions  des  escadrons  sont  dirigds 
par  les  politiques  organisation- 
nelles.  Par  consequent,  le  fac- 
teur  organisationnel  a  gdndrale- 
ment  l’effet  le  plus  prdjudicia- 
ble  k  la  sdcuritd  des  vols  et  k 
l’efficacitd  opdrationnelle.  Les 
questions  particulidres  ayant 
l’effet  le  plus  marqud  sur  la 
sdcuritd  des  vols  et  l’efficacitd 
opdrationnelles  sont  rexpdri- 
ence  et  la  charge  de  travail  des 
pilotes.  Les  politiques  de  car- 
rtere,  F  attrition  des  pilotes  et  le 
manque  de, dotation  des 
escadrons  semblent  dtre  les 


facteurs  determinants  princi- 
paux  de  rexpdrience  et  de  la 
charge  de  travail.  Les  effets  de 
ces  questions  sur  d’auties 
operations  de  CF-18  ont  dtd 
expliquds  dans  les  moddles  de 
cause  k  effet  mis  au  point  tout 
au  long  de  la  discussion  prdcd- 
dente. 

Ces  conclusions  sont  sem- 
blables  k  celles  obtenues  par 
les  dtudes  sur  la  sdcuritd  de  la 
le  Division  adrienne  et  du 
Groupe  de  chasse  (1990).  II  est 
frappant  de  noter  que  les  sujets 
d’inquidtude  sur  rexpdrience, 
la  ndcessitd  d’une  experience 
antdrieure  pour  les  super- 
viseurs,  la  saturation  du  pilote 
due  aux  capacitds  du  CF-18  et 
la  longueur  des  tours  sont 
dgalement  exprimes  dans 
1’ dtude  sur  la  sdcuritd  des  vols 
de  1984.  Le  fait  que  de  nom- 
breux  probldmes  examines  par 
l’dquipe  de  l’dtude  de  1984 
existent  toujours  semble  indi- 
quer  soit  rincapacitd  de  chang¬ 
er  les  politiques  organisation- 
nelles,  soit  un  manque  d’intdret 
k  cet  effet.  Le  Groupe  de  tra¬ 
vail  a  remarqud  en  plusieurs 


occasions  que  les  questions  sur 
les  changements  possibles  ont 
dtd  bloqudes  par  la  rdponse  que 
“les  changements  crdaient  sim- 
plement  des  probldmes.”  Le 
Groupe  de  travail  dprouve  de  la 
sympathie  pour  les  nombreux 
pilotes  qui  ont  exprimd  1’opin- 
ion  que  rien  ne  viendrait  de 
cette  dtude  comme  rien  n’dtait 
venu  des  dtudes  prdcddentes. 

On  ne  peut  pas  prouver  que 
r  augmentation  apparente  du 
taux  d’accidents  des  CF-18 
depuis  avril  1990  est  une  sim¬ 
ple  variation  statistique  ou  un 
rdsultat  normal  des  probldmes 
examines  par  le  Groupe  de  tra¬ 
vail.  Une  gestion  prudente, 
cependant,  ndcessite  que  la 
sdcuritd  des  vols  et  refficacitd 
opdrationnelle  ne  soient  jamais 
acceptdes  comme  un  fait  dtabli. 
Les  obligations  de  la  gestion 
pour  1’ amelioration  continue 
(qui  est  une  caractdristique  du 
contrdle  total  de  la  qualitd)  est 
une  attitude  beaucoup  plus 
responsable.  Les  conclusions  et 
recommandations  suivantes 
sont  prdsentdes  en  vue  de 
faciliter  ce  processus. 


On  ne  peut  pas  prouver  que  (’augmentation 
apparente  du  taux  d’accidents  des  CF-18 
depuis  avril  1990  est  une  simple  variation 
statistique  ou  un  r&sultat  normal  des 
probldmes  examines  par  le  Groupe  de 
travail.  Une  gestion  prudente,  cependant, 
ndcessite  que  la  sdcuritd  des  vols  et 
I’efficacitd  opdrationnelle  ne  soient  jamais 
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Conclusions 


La  presente  6tude  avait  pour  but  d ’identifier  les  sujets  facteurs  humains  concemant  les  CF-1 8, 
les  plus  critiques  du  point  de  vue  sdcurite  adrienne  et  efficacitd  op^rationnelle,  de  tirer  les 
conclusions  et  de  presenter  des  recommandations  pour  les  mesures  futures  k  prendre.  Les  ren- 
seignements  qui  figurent  dans  la  section  Rdsultats  reprdsentent  les  cotes  des  pilotes,  non  modifies, 
pour  les  divers  facteurs  humains.  Les  renseignements  qui  figurent  dans  les  sections  Discussion,  Con¬ 
clusions  et  Recommandations,  represented  toutefois  l’opinion  du  Groupe  de  travail  sur  les  facteurs 
humains.  Ces  opinions,  bien  que  bashes  sur  les  cotes  des  pilotes,  ont  6t6  influencees  par  les  entrevues, 
les  donndes  objectives  des  dossiers  d’escadron,  les  opinions  des  experts  et  les  documents  publics. 


L  Le  CF-18  est  un  avion  liable  et  capable,  mais  certains  aspects  du  systfeme  homme-machine 
pourraient  £tre  ameliores. 


1.1  De  par  sa  conception,  l’appareil  a  certaines 
particulaiitds  qui  prddisposent  k  la  d6sorien- 
tation  spatiale,  et  les  pilotes  de  CF-1 8 
indiquent  que  c’est  Ik  un  probl£me  impor¬ 
tant. 

1 .2  La  visualisation  tete  haute  (HUD)  est  un  sys- 
t£me  d’affichage  efficace,  mais  qui  pourrait 
£tre  ameiiore.  Certains  pilotes  eprouvent  des 
difficultds  d’accommodation  de  l’oeil  et 

d ’interpretation  des  param&tres  HUD. 

1 .3  Les  dimensions,  1’emplacement  et  la  presen¬ 
tation  des  instruments  de  secours  du  CF-1 8 
sont  inaddquats. 


1.4  Les  equipements  de  soutien  de  vie  sont 
g£n6ralement  satisfaisants,  mais  certains 
pourraient  etre  ameiiores. 

1.5  La  mani£re  dont  les  FC  utilised  actuelle- 
ment  1’ application  des  facteurs  humains  au 
recyclage  avion  manque  de  rigueur  et  de 
structure. 

1.6  La  base  actuelle  des  donndes  relatives  aux 
incidents/accidents  des  FC  n’est  pas  aussi 
efficace  qu’elle  pourrait  l*6tre  pour  faciliter 
les  mesures  correctives  se  rapportant  aux 
facteurs  humains. 


2-  Les  operations  des  CF-18  sont  plus  complexc 
effectuees  par  les  chasseurs  precedents  des  F 

;s  et  demandent  plus  de  pratique  que  celles 
orces  canadlennes. 

2.1  A  different^  types  de  missions  correspondent 
des  niveaux  de  risque  difKrents,  et  la  s6cu- 
rit€  de  chaque  type  est  fonction  de  la  comp6- 
tence  du  pilote  k  maintenir  ses  connaissances 
des  syst£mes  et  des  missions. 

2.2  Certaines  t&ches  en  vol  contribuent  peu  k 
l’efficacite  opdrationnelle  generate. 

2.3  La  reduction  du  nombre  d’heures  de  vol  par 

pilote  ne  semble  pas  permettre  de  conserver 
une  capacite  multiple,  si  l’on  veut  maintenir 
les  niveaux  actuels  de  securite  adrienne  et 
d’efficacite  operationnelle. 

2.4  Parmi  les  “incidents”  signals  par  les  pilotes, 
50%  concemaient  des  quasi-abordages  en 
vol,  18%  des  risque  de  collision  avec  le  sol 
sans  perte  de  contrdle,  et  18%  la  perte  de 
controle  de  1’appareil. 

3.  Le  CF-18  impose  un  entrainement  plus  intensif  que  celui  des  chasseurs  qui  Font  precede. 
Dans  1 ’ensemble,  la  qualite  de  Fentrainement  des  FC  est  trds  bonne.  La  plupart  des  limita¬ 
tions  toudiaht  1  'entraihemeiit  sont  d’ordre  quantitatif  qu  sont  un  probl^me  de  disporiibiiite. 

3.1  fl  est  possible  de  bien  apparier  les  possibil- 
it6s  de  l’aeronef  et  celles  du  pilote,  k  condi¬ 
tion  que  le  pilote  soit  bien  entrain^  et  qu’il 
maintienne  sa  competence. 

3.2  La  reduction  du  nombre  d’heures  de  vol  sur 
CF-18  ne  peut  pas  etre  compensde  par  1 ’aug¬ 
mentation  des  heures  passees  au  simulateur, 
k  moins  d’apporter  des  Continue . . 
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Continue. . . 

ameliorations  majeures  aux  simulateurs 
actuels. 

3.3  La  reduction  du  nombre  d’heures 
d’entrainement  sur  CF-18  en  unite 
destruction  operationnelle  (OTU)  a  ajoute 
certaines  responsabilites  de  l’entraitiement 
aux  escadrons  operationnels. 

3.6  La  formation  aux  techniques  d’encadrement 
et  celle  de  la  surveillance  des  vols  sont  inef- 
ficaces. 

3.7  11  n’y  a  pas  de  programme  officiel  de  forma¬ 
tion  au  sens  de  Fair  dans  les  FC,  ce  qui  riest 
pas  approprit,  ttant  donnt  le  faible  niveau 
d’exptrience  dans  les  escadrons. 

3.4  Certaines  des  missions  de  CF-18  exposent 
les  pilotes  aux  dangers  de  la  perte  de  con¬ 
science  due  k  F  acceleration.  L’entramement 
des  equipages  k  la  centrifugeuse  est  effi- 
cace,  adequat  et  necessaire,  mais  ce  type 
d’entrainement  n’est  pas  utilise  dans  toute 
la  mesure  du  possible. 

3.5  Sur  CF-18,  certaines  operations  exposent  les 
pilotes  au  danger  de  disorientation  spatiale. 
L’entrainement  actuel  pour  lutter  contre  la 
desorientation  spatiale  est  inefficace. 

3.8  La  formation  permanente  en  mtdecine  atro- 
nautique  est  inefficace. 

3.9  L’ttude  des  instructions  d’exploitation 
d’atronef,  des  instructions  permanentes  et 
des  tactiques  ainsi  que  la  familiarisation 
avec  les  tSches  secondaries  manquent  de 
structure  et  ne  sont  pas  consistantes.  Elies 
n’exploitent  pas  les  possibility  de  la  tech¬ 
nologic  de  l’enseignement  assist^  par  ordi- 
nateur. 

4.  Certaines  politiquesorganisationnelles  neco 

ntribuent  pas  k  maintenir  la  competence  des 

pilotes  au  niveau  requis  par  les  operations  st 

ir  CF-18. 

4.1  Les  politiques  actuelles  d’affectation  des 
pilotes  de  CF-18  sont  inappropriees  et  ne 
correspondent  pas  aux  exigences  opera- 
tionnelles  de  cet  appareil.  Le  temps  moyen 
passd  en  escadron  opdrationnel  se  stabilise 
aux  alentours  de  18  mois,  avec  un  taux  de 
rotation  annuelle  de  33%. 

4.2  Les  niveaux  d’ experience  dans  les 
escadrons  et  la  proportion  du  nombre  de 
pilotes  experimentes  par  rapport  k  ceux  qui 
ne  le  sont  pas,  ne  sont  pas  compatibles  avec 
les  exigences  actuelles  en  mature  d’opera- 
tion,  de  recyclage  et  de  formation  continue 
sur  CF-18. 

4.3  Les  impdratifs  concemant  la  formation  des 
officiers  sont  en  grande  partie  contraires  k 
ceux  concemant  la  formation  des  pilotes. 

4.4  Les  consequences  sociales  et  familiales  des 
affectations  sur  CF-18,  la  remuneration,  la 
charge  de  travail,  ainsi  que  certaines  poli¬ 
tiques  de  carriere  encouragent  les  pilotes  k 
quitter  le  service  relativement  t6t,  ce  qui 
diminue  le  niveau  d’experience  en  escadron. 

4.5  k  long  terme,  les  FC  seront  vulnerables  k  la 
concurrence  des  transporteurs  aeriens  pour 
leurs  pilotes. 

5.  A  I’heure  actuelle,  (’attribution  des  t&ches,  les  niveaux  de  dotation  en  personnel  et  le 
manque  de  ressources  imposent  aux  pilotes  des  CF-18  une  Iourde  charge  de  travail. 

5.1  Les  rOles  operationnels  actuels  sont  ambigus 
et  les  ressources  attributes  ne  correspondent 
pas  k  r interpretation  de  ces  rOles  au  niveau 
de  l’escadron. 

5.3  Les  taches  que  les  pilotes  experiments 
effectuent  dans  des  domaines  sans  rapport 
avec  les  vols  interterent  avec  leurs  respons¬ 
abilites  en  matiere  de  supervision  des  vols. 

5.2  La  plupart  des  pilotes  pensent  qu’ils  passent 
moins  de  temps  en  breffages  avant  et  apits 
vol  qu’il  serait  necessaire. 

5.4  Les  pilotes  sont  frustres  de  l’infrastructure 
bureaucratique  des  FC  et  de  leur  impuis- 
sance  k  ameiiorer  leur  situation. 
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Le  Groupe  de  travail  sur  les  facteurs  humains  recommande  de  prendre  des  mesures  dans  les 
domaines  suivants:  politiques  organisationnelles,  programmes  d’entrainement  et  le  syst^me 
homme-machine. 


1-  Les  politiques  organisationnelles  devraient  modifies  pour  s’attaquer  aux  pro  blames 
suivants:  faibles  niveaux  (inexperience,  manque  d’objectifs  d6finis  et  ressources 
inadequates. 


1.1  Donner  une  definition  claire  et  nette  des 
rdles  op^rationnels,  et  assurer  qu’ils  corre¬ 
spondent  aux  possibilitds  et  aux  ressources 
disponibles. 

1 .2  Finir  la  mise  en  place  des  initiatives  du  com¬ 
mandant  du  Commandement  aerien  faisant 
suite  aux  enqu£tes  sur  la  s£curit6  menses  par 
la  le  Division  adrienne  et  par  le  Groupe  de 
chasse,  en  mettant  F accent  sur  la  foumiture 
des  ressources  administratives  et  opdra- 
tionnelles  ndcessaires  pour  faire  le  travail. 

1.3  Mettre  en  oeuvre  les  recommandations  du 
Programme  de  bonification  des  pilotes  qui 
ont  6t6  identifides  dans  la  section  Discussion 
de  la  prdsente  etude. 

1 .4  Mettre  en  pratique  les  propositions  de  mod¬ 
ules  de  carrtere  du  Groupe  de  travail  de 
d6veloppement  professionnel  de  la  Force 


adrienne  surtout  celles  concemant  la  propo¬ 
sition  de  double  cheminement  de  carri6re. 

1.5  Changer  les  politiques  d’ affectation  pour 
assurer  que  les  pilotes  de  CF-18  passent  plus 
de  trois  ans  dans  les  escadrons  operationnels. 

1.6  Rdpondre  aux  preoccupations  des  pilotes  en 
ce  qui  conceme  les  effets  sociaux  et  famili- 
aux  resultant  des  affectations. 

1.7  Normaliser  dans  la  mesure  du  possible  les 
tSches  secondaires  effectuees  dans  les 
escadrons.  Foumir  des  trousses  d’etude  et 
d’aide  autonomes  pour  les  filches  sec¬ 
ondaires  au  niveau  de  1’escadron  ou  de 
Fescadre. 

1.8  Continuer  k  exploiter  les  competences  et 
l’experience  des  anciens  pilotes  de  CF-18. 


2.  II  faudrait  ameliorer  les  programmes  de  formation  et  creer  de  nouveaux  programmes  pour 
rendre  Fentrainement  plus  efficace  et  contrer  Fabaissement  des  niveaux  d’experienee. 


2. 1  Se  procurer  un  generateur  (simulateur) 
d’illusions  sensorielles  perfectionne  et  eia- 
borer  un  programme  d’entrainement  k  la 
desorientation  spatiale  obligatoire  pour  tous 
les  pilotes  aussi  bien  pendant  l’entrainement 
eiementaire  sur  avion  k  reaction  que  pendant 
Fentrainement  eiementaire  de  pilote  de 
chasse. 

2.2  Par  arrangement  contractual,  faire  suivre  k 
tous  les  pilotes  de  chasse,  sur  une  base  prior- 
itaire,  un  entrainement  k  la  desorientation 
spatiale  jusqu’&  l’acquisition  d’un  generateur 
d’illusions  sensorielles  avance. 


2.3  Instaurer  un  entrainement  de  tolerance  physi- 
ologique  aux  accelerations  en  centrifugeuse, 
obligatoire  pour  tous  les  pilotes  aussi  bien 
pendant  F entrainement  eiementaire  sur 
avion  k  reaction  et  que  pendant  l’entraine- 
ment  eiementaire  de  pilote  de  chasse. 

2.4  Rendre  k  Funite  d’instruction  operationnelle 
toutes  les  responsabilites  de  formation  qui 
avaient  ete  confiees  aux  escadrons  op6ra- 
tionnels. 


Continue. . . 
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2\  'CpttU'WU^, 

2.5  Elaborer  et  mettre  en  pratique  un  programme 
de  formation  au  sens  a£ronautique  congu 
pour  les  FC,  dans  la  ligne  du  programme 
d’Entrainement  k  la  coordination  des 
Equipages  de  l’USN  Aircrew  Coordination 
Training. 

2.6  Augmenter  le  nombre  de  places  de  pilotes  de 
chasse  dans  le  cours  de  perfectionnement  en 
gestion,  surtout  pour  les  pilotes  occupant  des 
postes  de  supervision. 

2.7  Modifier  le  contenu  du  cours  de  supervision 
de  pilotage  du  commandement  a&ien,  pour 


inclure  l’instruction  des  techniques  de  com-  | 
pdtence  et  de  supervision  £l£mentaire  en 
leadership/gestion,  pour  l’environnement  air. 

2.8  Exploiter  l’utilisation  de  la  technologie  de 

Fenseignement  assist^  par  ordinateur  pour 
dtudier  les  instructions  d’exploitation  I 

d’a£ronef,  les  instructions  peimanentes  etles 
tactiques  et  pour  effectuer  les  t&ches  sec- 
ondaires. 

2.9  Revoir  entferement  le  contenu  des  cours  de 
formation  permanente  en  mddecine  a£ronau- 
tique  pour  les  pilotes  de  chasse. 


3^:11  faudrait  ameliorer  le  systeme  homme-machine  dans  le  poste  de  pilotage  d’un  chasseur 
i  par  des  recherches  portant  sur  le  developpement  et  le  support. 


3.1  Cr£er  un  programme  de  recherche  en  disori¬ 
entation  spatiale  basi  sur  V acquisition  d’un 
ginirateur  d’illusions  sensorielles  perfec- 
tionni. 

3.2  Accroitre  la  recherche  interface  homme- 
machine,  surtout  dans  le  domaine  de  la  tech¬ 
nologie  HUD  et  de  la  conscience  de  la  situa¬ 
tion,  basie  sur  1’ acquisition  d’un  ginirateur 
d’illusions  sensorielles  perfectionni. 

3.3  Modifier  la  symbologie  HUD/EADI  pour 
incorporer  les  ameliorations  ayant  fait  leurs 
preuves  dans  1’ interpretation  des  donnies  et 
du  maintien  de  la  conscience  de  la  situation. 

3.4  Chercher  k  acquirir  un  syst&me  de  proxim- 
it£  du  sol  pour  le  CF-18. 


3.5  Accroitre  la  recherche  des  syst&mes  de 
survie,  surtout  dans  le  domaine  d’une 
meilleure  protection  contre  les  facteurs  de 
l’acciliration  (G),  dans  ceux  de  la  protection 
NBC  et  de  l’intigration  de  l’iquipement. 

3.6  Etablir  et  maintenir  une  base  de  technologie 
coordonnie  de  facteurs  humains  allant  de  la 
recherche  k  1’application. 

3.7  Etablir  et  maintenir  une  base  de  donnies  des 
facteurs  humains  k  l’usage  de  la  DS  V  et  du 
SMA  (Mat). 

3.8  Incorporer  au  projet  des  futurs  postes  de 
pilotage  les  legons  apprises  au  sujet  des 
dimensions,  de  l’emplacement  et  de  la 
presentation  des  instruments  de  secours. 


Si  les  Forces  canadiennes  desirent  maintenir,  a  long 
terme,  des  niveaux  acceptables  de  securite  aerienne  et 
d’efficacite  operationnelle,  il  faut  d’abord  s’attaquer  a  la 
charge  de  travail,  a  la  penurie  de  personnel  et  de  pilotes 
et  a  la  baisse  du  niveau  d’experience. 

(d'aprds  I'Enquete  de  la  1°  Division  aerienne,  1990) 
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T  e  Groupe  de  travail  sur  les  facteurs  humains  tient  k  remercier  tous  ceux  qui,  par  leur  aide  et  sou- 
J— rtien,  ont  contribu6  k  cette  etude  des  facteurs  humains. 


En  particulier,  nous  ddsirons  exprimer  notre  reconnaissance  k  tous  les  pilotes  qui  ont  consacrd  du 
temps  et  de  l’6nergie  k  participer  k  une  enquete  de  plus. 

Nous  remercions  egalement  de  leur  soutien  les  commandants  de  la  lc  Division  a6rienne  et  du 
Groupe  de  chasse,  les  commandants  d’escadre  des  BFC  Baden-Soellingen,  Bagotville  et  Cold  Lake, 
les  commandants  des  409e,  41^,  416e,  419e,  421e,  425e,  433e,  439e  et  441e  escadrons,  et  le  CETA, 
ainsi  que  leurs  offiders  d’etat-major,  qui  ont  apporte  leur  aide  pour  que  la  participation  k  l’enquete 
soit  maximale.  L’ excellent  pourcentage  de  nSponses  au  questionnaire  est  en  grande  partie  du  k  leur 
participation. 

Nous  remerdons  aussi  les  nombreuses  personnes  dont  les  connaissances  techniques  ont  largement 
foumi  la  partie  sdentifique  de  cette  etude  : 

•  Dr  R. A.  Alkov,  US  Naval  Safety  Center,  Norfolk  (Virginie) 

•  Mr  H.  Amoff,  US  Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  Washington  (DC) 

•  Dr  M.S.  Borowsky,  US  Naval  Safety  Center,  Norfolk  (Virginie) 

•  Dr  J.  W.  Chappelow,  Royal  Air  Force  Institute  of  Aviation  Medicine,  Famborough  (RU) 

•  Mr  W.  Filsinger,  Directeur  -  Systemes  d’information  sur  le  personnel,  Ottawa  (Ontario) 

•  Mr  B.  Gehring,  Gehring  Research  Corporation,  Toronto  (Ontario) 

•  Dr  K.K.  Gillingham,  Brooks  AFB,  San  Antonio  (Texas) 

•  Lt  Col  G.  Griffith,  Randolph  AFB,  San  Antonio  (Texas) 

•  Dr  B.O.  Hartman,  Brooks  AFB,  San  Antonio  (Texas) 

•  Capt(N)  R.  Hughes,  US  Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  Washington  (DC) 

•  Dr  R.W.  Kemmler,  Lufthansa,  Francfort  (Allemagne) 

•  Dr  S.  Nishisato,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  (Ontario) 

•  Dr  J.C.  Patterson,  Brooks  AFB,  San  Antonio  (Texas) 

•  Col  A.C.  Platz,  Quartter-g6n6ral  de  la  Defense  nationale,  Ottawa  (Ontario) 

•  Mr  G.O.  Spohd,  Furstenfeldbruck  (Allemagne) 

•  Maj  R.H.S.  Stretch,  US  Army,  IMCME,  North  York  (Ontario) 

•  Capt  L. A.  Waldron,  Direction  -  Techniques  de  soutien  a£rospatial,  Ottawa  (Ontario) 

•  Dr  G.J.S.  Wilde,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston  (Ontario) 

La  transcription,  la  reunion  et  la  verification  des  donn£es  a  represente  un  travail  formidable  et  nous 
remercions  chaleureusement  les  nombreuses  personnes  de  1’IMCME  qui  ont  apporte  leur  concours. 
D’autres  membres  de  1’IMCME  se  sont  occupes  des  arts  graphiques  et  d’arranger  les  voyages.  Leur 
contribution  est  appredee.  Des  remerciements  spedaux  k  Ms  L.M.  Olsen,  qui  a  prepare  les 
graphiques  du  rapport  et  au  Caporal  D.  Schoenberger,  BFC  Cold  Lake,  qui  a  pris  la  photographic  de 
couverture  du  rapport. 

Nous  remercions  egalement  Dr  M. W.  Radomski,  Capt(N)  C.J.  Brooks  et  Dr  D.G.  Pearce  de 
TIMCME  ainsi  que  Mr  D.W.  Noble  (CR  Dev)  pour  les  commentaires  et  les  critiques  qu’ils  ont 
faits  sur  1’ebauche  du  rapport. 

Finalement,  nous  devons  beaucoup  k  Mis  K.M.  Sutton  pour  la  presentation,  la  production  et  la  redac¬ 
tion  du  document.  La  presentation  du  rapport  est  entierement  due  k  sa  competence,  k  ses  connais¬ 
sances  et  k  sa  recherche  de  la  perfection. 
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CF-18  HUMAN  FACTORS  SURVEY 


INTRODUCTION 

The  aim  of  this  survey  is  to  review  human  factors  issues  relevant  to  CF-18 
operations,  especially  those  that  affect  flight  safety  and  operational  effectiveness.  It 
is  intended  to  build  upon  and  clarify  many  of  the  concerns  highlighted  in  the  recent 
Air  Division  and  Fighter  Group  surveys,  and  will  ultimately  form  part  of  a  larger 
study  containing  specific  recommendations  for  action. 

The  study  is  being  conducted  by  representatives  from  DCIEM,  DFS,  and  DAOT  and 
is  supported  jointly  by  the  Commander  of  Air  Command  and  the  Chief  of  Air 
Doctrine  and  Operations.  The  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  is  sponsoring 
the  project. 

Your  participation  is  crucial  and  most  appreciated.  Please  consider  your  reply  to 
each  question  carefully. 


CONFIDENTIALITY 

While  the  results  of  the  survey  will  be  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible, 
individual  responses  will  be  treated  in  strictest  confidence. 


DEFINITIONS 

For  purposes  of  this  survey,  flight  safety  refers  to  the  conservation  of  personnel  and 
materiel  resources,  while  operational  effectiveness  refers  to  the  successful 
completion  of  a  stated  mission. 

INSTRUCTIONS  (SECTIONS  1-5) 

•  Rate  these  sections  from  a  squadron  perspective  (ie.  the  effect  on  the  squadron  as 
a  whole). 

•  Base  your  rating  on  the  situation  as  it  currently  exists.  If  you  are  not  presently 
on  squadron,  use  the  experience  from  your  most  recent  CF-18  squadron. 

•  Rate  the  various  factors  for  their  effect  on  flight  safety  and  operational 
effectiveness.  Some  factors  may  have  detrimental  effects,  others  may  have 
beneficial  effects,  and  still  others  may  have  no  effect. 

•  Some  of  the  factors  contain  both  quality  and  quantity  characteristics.  For 
example,  simulator  training  may  be  considered  beneficial,  but  the  limited 
availability  of  this  training  may  be  quite  detrimental.  For  applicable  factors, 
consider  both  quality  and  quantity  in  your  rating. 

•  For  each  section: 

(1)  Read  the  list  of  factors, 

(2)  Select  the  factors  having  the  most  detrimental  and  most  beneficial 
effects  and  place  their  corresponding  letters  in  the  appropriate  boxes 
on  the  scale, 

(3)  Rate  the  remaining  factors  and  position  their  letters  in  the  appropriate 
boxes  between  the  extreme  ratings. 

Be  certain  to  rate  each  factor  in  the  list  regardless  of  your  experience  with  that 
factor.  Note:  You  may  place  more  than  one  factor  in  each  box  on  the  rating  scale. 
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1.  ORGANIZATIONAL  FACTORS 


A.  flight  safety  briefings 

B.  career  policies 

C.  supervision  of  flying 

D.  available  flying  time 

E.  leadership  in  the  squadron 

F.  current  pilot  manning  level 

G.  frequency  of  deployments 

H.  available  study  time 

I.  experience  of  supervisors 


J.  enforcement  of  ROE’s  &  SOP's 

K.  officer  development  requirements 

L.  TAC  EVAL  or  OP  EVAL  exercises 

M.  quality  of  accommodation  on  deployment 

N.  time  available  to  "shoot  the  breeze"  on  flying 

O.  multiple  CF-18  operational  roles 

P.  day-to-day  work  load  (flying  related) 

Q.  day-to-day  work  load  (non-flying  related) 

R.  flight  surgeon  availability 


FLIGHT  SAFETY 


1.1  Hate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  above  organizational  factors  is  currently 
having  on  squadron  flight  safety.  Consider  both  their  quality  and  quantity  in  your 
rating. _ 
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1.2  Are  there  other  organizational  factors  which  are  having  a  significant  effect 
on  squadron  flight  safety?  If  so,  please  list  them. 


Detrimental  Effect 


Beneficial  Effect 


OPERATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 


1.3  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  above  organizational  factors  is  currently 
having  on  squadron  operational  effectiveness.  Consider  both  their  quality  and 
quantity  in  your  rating.  . 
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1.4  Are  there  other  organizational  factors  which  are  having  a  significant  effect 
on  squadron  operational  effectiveness?  If  so,  please  list  them. 

Detrimental  Effect  Beneficial  Effect 
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2.  SQUADRON  PERSONNEL  FACTORS 


A.  financial  situation  of  CF-18  pilots 

B.  flight  discipline  of  CF  -18  pilots 

C.  CF-18  pilot  complacency 

D.  impact  of  non-flying  duties 

E.  morale/esprit  de  corps 

F.  long-term  fatigue 

G .  pressure  to  “stretch  the  envelope” 

H.  overall  aggressiveness  of 
squadron  members 


I.  pilot  experience:  1-250  hrs  on  CF-18 

J.  pilot  experience:  251-500  hrs  on  CF-18 

K.  pilot  experience:  501-750  hrs  on  CF-18 

L.  pilot  experience:  761-1000  hrs  on  CF-18 

M.  pilot  experience:  over  1000  hrs  on  CF-18 

N.  family  pressure  on  CF-18  squadron  pilots 

O.  family  and  social  effects  of  postings 

P.  confidence  of  squadron  members  with 
their  flying  ability 


FLIGHT  SAFETY 


2.1  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  above  squadron  personnel  factors  is  currently 
having  on  squadron  flight  safety. 
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2.2  Are  there  other  squadron  personnel  factors  which  are  having  a  significant 
effect  on  squadron  flight  safety?  If  so,  please  list  them. 

Detrimental  Effect  Beneficial  Effect 


OPERATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 


2.3  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  above  squadron  personnel  factors  is  currently 
having  on  squadron  operational  effectiveness. 
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2.4  Are  there  other  squadron  personnel  factors  which  are  having  a  significant 
effect  on  squadron  operational  effectiveness?  If  so,  please  list  them. 

Detrimental  Effect  Beneficial  Effect 
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3. 


TRAINING  FACTORS 


A.  basic  aeromedical  training 

B.  pre-wings  training 

C.  level  of  centrifuge/G-stress  training 

D.  basic  fighter  training 

E.  airmanship 

F.  level  of  spatial  disorientation  training 

G.  CF-18  OTU  training 

H.  initial  simulator  training 

I.  standard  of  graduating  CF-18  pilots 


J.  air-to-ground  range  training 

K.  day-to-day  tactical  flying 

L.  ground  training  days 

M.  studying  tactics 

N.  combat  readiness  training 

O.  check  rides 

P.  refresher  simulator  training 

Q.  studying  CF-18  systems  (AOIs) 

R.  training  of  supervisors 


FLIGHT  SAFETY 


3.1  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  above  training  factors  is  currently  having  on 
squadron  flight  safety.  Consider  both  their  qualify  and  quantity  in  your  rating. 
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SuJ  Are  there  other  training  factors  which  are  having  a  significant  effect  on 
squadron  flight  safety?  If  so,  please  list  them. 

Detrimental  Effect  Beneficial  Effect 


OPERATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 


3.3  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  the  above  training  factors  is  currently  having 
on  squadron  operational  effectiveness.  Consider  both  their  quality  and  quantity  in 
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3.4  Are  there  other  training  factors  which  are  having  a  significant  effect  on 
squadron  operational  effectiveness?  If  so,  please  list  them. 


Detrimental  Effect 


Beneficial  Effect 
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4.  AIRCRAFT  OPERATIONS  FACTORS 


A. 

mission  briefings 

J. 

night  flying 

B. 

non-operational  flying 

K. 

tactical  operational  evaluations 

C. 

IFR  transit 

L. 

mass  attacks 

D. 

instrument  approaches 

M. 

A/G  100  feet 

E. 

formation 

N. 

A/G  200  feet 

F. 

air  intercept  (VMC) 

0. 

air  displays 

G. 

air  intercept  (IMC) 

P. 

air-to-ground  range  practise 

H. 

BFM 

Q- 

mission  debriefings 

I. 

ACM 

R. 

simulated  emergencies  in  the  air 

FLIGHT  SAFETY 


4.1  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  above  aircraft  operations  factors  is  currently 
having  on  squadron  flight  safety.  Consider  both  their  quality  and  quantity  m  your 
rating. _  . 
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■ 

1 

1 

| 

mm 

El 

EM 

■9 

very  large  no  effect  very  large 

detrimental  effect  beneficial  effect 

4.2  Are  there  other  aircraft  operations  factors  which  are  having  a  significant 
effect  on  squadron  flight  safety?  If  so,  please  list  them. 

Detrimental  Effect  Beneficial  Effect 


OPERATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 


4.3  Rate  the  effect  that  each  of  the  above  aircraft  operations  factors  is  currently 
having  on  squadron  operational  effectiveness.  Consider  both  their  quality  and 
quantity  in  your  rating.  _ 


1 

| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

mm 

El 

El 

mm 

mm 

very  large  no  effect  very  large 

detrimental  effect  beneficial  effect 

4.4  Are  there  other  aircraft  operations  factors  which  are  having  a  significant 
effect  on  squadron  operational  effectiveness?  If  so,  please  list  them. 

Detrimental  Effect  Beneficial  Effect 
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5.  AIRCRAFT  FACTORS 


A .  spatial  disorientation  J .  operation  of  weapon  systems 

B.  G -protection  system  K.  wearing  chemical  defence  equipment 

C.  cockpit  information  load  L.  other  life  support  equipment 

D.  operation  of  cockpit  controls  M.  operation  of  navigation  system 

E.  HUD  symbols  N.  crosscheck  with  backup  instruments 

F.  altitude  recovery  with  HUD  O.  attitude  recovery  with  HUD 

G.  oxygen  system  ^  P.  data  display  for  situational  awareness 

H.  operation  of  autopilot  Q.  A/C  capability  compared  to  pilot  capability 

I.  aircraft  systems  reliability  R.  CF-18  communication  systems 

FLIGHT  SAFETY 

5.1  Rate  the  effect  each  of  the  above  aircraft  factors  is  currently  having  on 
squadron  flight  safety. 


very  large 
detrimental  effect 


no  effect 


very  large 
beneficial  effect 


5:2  .  Are  t^?re  other  a^craft  factors  (design  or  systems)  which  are  having  a 
significant  effect  on  squadron  flight  safety  ?  If  so,  please  list  them. 


Detrimental  Effect 


Beneficial  Effect 


OPERATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

5.3.  Rate  the  effect  each  of  the  above  aircraft  factors  is  currently  having  on 
squadron  operational  effectiveness. 


very  large 
detrimental  effect 


no  effect 


very  large 
beneficial  effect 


5.4  Are  there  other  aircraft  factors  (design  or  systems)  which  are  having  a 
significant  effect  on  squadron  operational  effectiveness?  If  so,  please  list  them. 


Detrimental  Effect 


Beneficial  Effect 
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INSTRUCTIONS  (SECTION  6) 

•  Complete  this  section  from  a  personal  perspective  (ie.  based  on  your  own 
personal  experience).  Use  back  of  page,  if  necessary. 

6.00  If  any  of  the  following  aircraft  factors  have  been  a  significant  problem  for 
you  since  completing  the  CF-18  OTU,  please  indicate  the  total  number  of 
occurrences  and  the  number  of  CF-18  flying  hours  since  the  last  occurrence. 


All 


6.01  Age, _ yrs 

6.02  Dependents,  Yes  /  No  (circle  one) 

6.03  Flying  hours  on  CF-18, _ hrs 

6.04  Flying  hours  on  other  fighters: 


aos 

6.06 

ao7 


Total  flying  hours, 


CF-101 

hrs 

CF-104 

hrs 

CF-5 

hrs 

Other 


hrs 


hrs  on _ 

(type) 


Months  on  current  squadron  (if  applicable), _ months 

Current  position  on  squadron  (ie.  wingman,  lead,  etc.), 


6.08  Number  of  secondary  duties  (non-flying  related)  on  most  recent  CF-18 
squadron, 


6.09  Of  your  secondary  duties  (non-flying  related),  what  percentage  could  be 
performed  by  non-pilots? 


6.10  Number  of  secondary  duties  in  support  of  combat  readiness  (ie.  scheduling 
officer), 


6.11  Time  to  get  comfortable  with,  or  "ahead  of,"  the  CF-18, _ hrs 

6.12  Time  to  get  “rusty”  after: 


layoff  from  ACM. 

davs 

layoff  from  A/A, 

davs 

layoff  from  A/G, 

davs 
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A  12 


6.13 


6.14 

6.15 

6.16 

6.17 

6.18 

6.19 


020 


6.21 


022 


023 


Number  of  flights  to  regain  previous  level  of  competence  on  the  CF-18 
after: 

layoff  of  10  days _ 

layoff  of  20  days  _ _ 

layoff  of  30  days _ 

Percentage  of  CF-18  flights  that  involve  last  minute  preparation,  — 


Percentage  of  CF-18  flights  that  involve  last  minute  changes  to  the  briefing 

plan, 

% 

Average  briefing  time  per  CF-18  flight: 

A/A  _. 

min 

A/G 

min 

Average  debriefing  time  per  CF  -18  flight: 

A/A  .... 

min 

A/G 

min 

Number  of  CF-18  simulator  flights  in  past  6  months, - 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  fidelity  of  the  simulator?  (circle  one) 

A/A:  Yes  /  No 
A/G:  Yes  /  No 

Number  of  weekends  in  past  6  months  spent  flying  the  CF-18: 

by  choice  _ 

by  pressure  of  work _ 

Number  of  weekends  in  past  6  months  spent  on  secondary  duties  (non-flying 
related): 

by  choice  _ _ 

by  pressure  of  work _ 

Number  of  days  away  from  primary  residence  in  past  six  months  due  to 
military  duty, 

_  days 

In  general,  do  you  find  temporary  duty  unsettling?  (circle  one) 

n.a.  /  not  at  all  /  not  too  unsettling  /  somewhat  unsettling  /  very  unsettling 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

R 

I 

i 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 
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6.24  Have  you  experienced  any  flight  safety  or  operational  effectiveness  problems 
associated  with  Life  Support  Equipment? 

Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  If  yes,  what  problems? 


6.25  What  is  the  maximum  G-level  you  have  sustained  for  at  least  4  seconds 
while  solo  in  CF- 18  ? 

_  G 

6.26  Do  you  frequently  deviate  from  AOI's? 

Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  If  yes,  please  comment  on  the  circumstances. 


&27  Is  the  CP-18  cockpit  system  (HUD/displays/standby  instruments)  adequate 
to  combat  spatial  disorientation? 

Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  If  no,  please  comment. 


a28  the^HUD?  eV6r  had  difficulty  focusing  your  vision  while  viewing  through 
Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  If  yes,  please  comment. 


6,29  Srough theVHUD?erienCed  distance  or  angle  misJudgement  while  viewing 
Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  If  yes,  please  comment. 


& 
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6.30  Describe  the  degree  of  emotional  stress  associated  with  your  job. 

(circle  one) 

don’t  know  /  hardly  any  /  some  /  a  great  deal 

6.3 1  Have  your  work  priorities  on  the  squadron  been  clearly  explained  to  you? 

Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  If  yes,  please  list  them.  Are  they  consistent  with 
your  own  priorities? 


6.32  Rate  the  usefulness  of  the  feedback  you  receive  on  your  skills  as  a  Pilot  in  the 
Mowing  situations.  Use  a  rating  scale  of  J.  (very  poor)  to  10  (excellent). 


simulator  flights 
check  rides 


daily  flying 
tactical  exercises 


6.33  In  a  typical  week,  how  many  hours  do  you  spend  "shooting  the  breeze"  on 
flying? 


6.34  By  placing  an  "X"  inside  the  appropriate  box  below,  rate  your  conRdence  in 
your  ability  to  stay  on  top  of  the  aircraft  at  all  times. 


Hiiiiiiiiiiliii!!!!! 


no  confidence 


complete  confidence 


6.35  By  placing  an  "X”  inside  the  appropriate  box  below,  rate  yourself  in  terms  of 
your  flight  safety  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■MW 


least  safe 


most  safe 


6.36  By  placing  an  "X"  inside  the  appiopriate  box  below,  rate  how  much  flying 
A/A  versus  A/G  is  like  flying  "a  different  aircraft  . 


IHHP"— ■■■MM- 


no  difference 


completely  different 


a 
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7  in  a rtn«0UM  lie'  3-6  hr8)  l°u  8pend on  the  foll“wing activities 
in  a  typical  flying  day.  Make  sure  your  hours  total  24. 

Pdmary  Duties  .  hrs 

rdatcd>  Study  time  (ie.AOI's)  I  hrs 

Work  Secondary  Duties  ;  ,  hrs 

(non-flying  •  m  m  '  :  •  ■ 

related)  Study  time  (ie.  OPDP's)  hrs 

Lunch  /  coffee  breaks  ?  '  hrs 


Non-work 


Family  time 
Exercise 


I  Other  personal  time 
Sleep 


24  hrs 


6-38  In  general,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  level  of  squadron  medical  support? 
Yes /No  (circle  one)  Please  comment. 


®“  X”S«™7  J“  “» 1“«l  f  ■ =«PPo«  provided  by 


the  flight 


Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  Please 


comment. 


**  S22/S? ««*.<!»  ®-«.  P1~» 


5theStitme.lnCldent  and  indicate  the  number  of  CP®18  flyinghouS* 


you  had 
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6.41  If  the  last  CF-18  accident  had  occurred  yesterday.  When  do  you  think  the 
next  A-category  CF-18  accident  would  occur?  (circle  one) 

within  3  mon  /  within  6  mon  /  within  12  mon  /  within  24  mon  /  over  24  mon 


6.42  Assuming  no  changes  to  the  current  CF-18  operations  or  working 

environment,  what  would  be  the  most  likely  cause(s)  of  the  next  CF-18 
accident?  List  the  most  likely  cause  first. 


6.43  In  your  opinion,  what  changes  would  most  help  to  reduce  the  current  rate 
of  CF-18  accidents,  while  maintaining  optimal  operational  effectiveness' 
List  the  most  important  change  first. 


6.45  Is  there  a  significant  gap  between  stated  policy  or  commitments,  and 
existing  capabilities? 

Yes  /  No  (circle  one)  Please  comment. 


6.46  Apart  from  completing  surveys,  what  is  your  single  biggest  complaint? 

GO  FOR  IT! 


THANK  YOU  FOR  COMPLETING  THIS  SURVEY 
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Annexe  B 


Graph iques  des  cotes  pour  les 
facteurs,  par  escadre 
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Effet  des  niveaux  actuels  des  suiets 
facteur  a6ronef :  BFC  Bagotville 


Effet  k 
la 

sicuriti 
des  vols 


manipulation  systemes  armement 
fiabilite  des  systemes  d'aironef  ^ 
manipulation  commandes 
poste  pilotage  v 
manipulation  systems  navigation 
affichage  des  donnies  pour  > 
consc.  de  la  sit'n  'V 
manipulation  pilots  auto.  •'  \ 

contre-virif.  k  I’aide 

des  instr.  relive  \  ;•  9 


ysteme  oxygdn 


equip,  soutien  de 


altitude  avec 


le  HUD 


symboles  HUD 


systime  protection  anti 


capacite  aeronef  compare 
k  pilote 


■v  .  .\ .  charge  d’information  poste  pilotage 
\  recup.  de  iassiette  avec  HUD 
port  de  I’iquip.  CD 
disorientation  spatiale 


systemes  de  communications 


+5  Effet  benefique  tres  important 
0  Neutre 

-5  Effet  pr6judiciable  trds  important 


Effet  k  I’efficaciti  operationelle 
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Effet  des  niveaux  actuels  des  sujets 

facteur  a^ronef :  BFC  Gold  Lake 


Effet  a 
la 

s6curit6 
des  vols 


manipulation  systemes  armement 

ipulation  commandes  poste  pilotage 

.  manipulation  systeme  navigation 

fiabilite  des  systemes  d’a6ronef 

affichage  des  donn6es  pour 
consc.  de  la  sit'n 

manipulation  pilote  auto.  X 


capacity  a6ronef  compare  k  pilote 


ntre-v6rif. 


systemes  de  o 


I’aide  des  instr.  reteve 


V 


ommun 


ications 


v  symbolesHUD 
systeme 
protection  anti-G 


reprise  d’altitude  avec  le  HUD 

autre  iquip.  soutien  de  vie 
syst&me  oxygene 


•  vQ  ricup.  de  I’assiette  avec  HUD ; 

^  charge  d’information  poste  pilotage 
port  de Tiquip.  CD 


disorientation  spatiale 


+5  Effet  ben6fique  trds  important 
-  •  0  Neutre 

.5  -5  Effet  prdjudiciable  tr6s  important 


Effet  k  l'efficacit§  operationelle 
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Effet  des  niveaux  actuels  des  sujets  facteur 
operations  a6riennes:  BFC  Baden-Soellingen 


+5 


Effete 

la 

security 
des  vols 


-5 


sim 


ulation  d’urgences  en  vol 


approches  aux  instruments 
transit  IFR 
-op^rationnefX^ 


vol 


non 


debreffages 
breffages 


interception 
a6rienne  (VMC)  \- 


interception  aerienne  (IMC) 

demonstrations 
aeriennes  V 


+5  Effet  benefiqua  tres  important 
0  Neutre 

-5  Effet  pr6judiciable  trds  important 


•  • 


\ 


MCA 

MCE 


\ 


\6val.  operationnelles 
®  tactiques 


formation  • 

pratique  air-sol  en 
espace  reserve 


attaques  en  masse 
vol  de  nuit 


200  pieds  air-sol 
100  pieds  air-sol  !' 


Effet  k  I'efficacite  operationelle 


+5 
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Effet  des  niveaux  actuels  des  sujets  facteur 
operations  a^riennes:  BFC  Bagotville 


s6curit6 
des  vols 


pratique  air-sol  en 
espace  reserve 
vol  de  nuit  \ 

approches  aux  instruments 


simulation  d’urgences  en  vol 


transit  IF 


non-operationnei 


onstrations 

eriennes 


d6breffages 

breffages 


attaques 
en  masse 


100  pieds 


+5  Effet  benefique  tres  Important 
0  Neutre 

-5  Effet  pr6judiciable  tres  important 


\  x  interception  aerienne 
\  (IMC) 

'  interception  aerienne 
(VMC) 

formation 
200  pieds  air-sol 

6val.  op'6rationnelles  1 
tactiques 


air-sol 


Effet  k  I’efficacitd  operationelle 


a 
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I 


B  8 


B  9 


B  10 


B  11 


B  12 


Effet  des  niveaux  actuels  des  sujets  facteur 
personnel  de  rescadron:  BFC  Bagotville 


Effet  k 
la 

s6curite 
des  vols 


plus  de  1  000 
heures  sur  CF-1 8 


751  -1  000  heures  sur  CF-1 8 


discipline  de  vol 


confiance  dans  capacit6s  de  vol 


morale  et  esprit  de  corps 


251-500  heures  sur  CF-1 8 


situation  financfere  des  pilotes 


1  -250  heures  sur  CF-1 8 


pressions  familiales  s- 
sur  les  pilotes  < 


501-750  heures 
sur  CF-1 8 


agressivit6  des 
pilotes 


pression  poussant  au 
surachevement 


excds  de  confi 

x  fatigue  k  long  terme 

effets  familiaux  et  sociaux  . 
des  affectations 


effet  des  tSches 
autres  que  le  vol 


+5  Effet  benefique  tres  important 
0  Neutre 

-5  Effet  prejudiciable  tres  important 


ance  en  soi 


Effet  k  Pefficacit§  operationelle 
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Effet  des  niveaux  actuels  des  sujets  facteur 
personnel  de  I'escadron:  BFC  Cold  Lake 


Effet  & 
la 

s6curit§ 
des  vols 


;  morale  et  esprit  de  corps 
251-500  heures  sur  CF-18 

exc§s  de  confiance  en  soi 

situation  financtere  \ 
despilotes  \ 

1  -250 heures  s-  \ 
sur  CF-18  \  * 

effet  des  fetches 
autres  que  le  vol 

\  m  \ 


plusde  1  000  heures 
sur  CF-18 

.  751  -1  000  heures . 

sur  CF-18 

discipline  de  vol  '  • 

501-750  heures  ,  ; 

sur  CF-18  \  •  '• 


,  confiance  dans 

•  #  capacites  de  voi 
:  \  :  : 
agressivitP  des  pilotes 


pression  poussant  au 
surachevement 


pressions  familiales  sur  les  pilotes  ' 
effets  familiaux  et  sociaux  des  affectations 


fatigue  k  long  terme 


+5  Effet  b6n6fique  tres  important 
0  Neutre 

-5  Effet  prtjudiciable  tres  important 


Effet  a  I’efficacite  operationelle 
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Effet  des  niiveaux  actuels  des  sujets  facteur 
organisationnel :  BFC  Bagotville 


Effet  k 
la 

securite 
des  vols 


application  des  ROE  et  des  IPO 
breffages  sur  la  security  des  vols . 


charge  de  travail  quotidienne  (relive  au  vol) 


frequence  des  deployments 
encadrement  des  vols 

;  quality  du  logement  en 
deployment  x 

leadership  a  I’escadron  ' 


temps  disponible  pour 
discuter  le  vol 


temps  de  vol  disponible 
experience  des 


supervisees 

perfectionnement  \ 
prof,  des  officiers  < 


•  ♦ 


exercices  devaluation 
TAC/OP 

disponibilite  du  medecin  ' 
pers.  navigant 


roles  op§rationnels  multiples 
dotation  en  pilotes  actuelle  ’ 


temps  d’6tude  disponible 
politiques  de  carri&re 


charge  de  travail  quotidienne 


+5  Effet  benefique  tres  important 
0  Neutre 

-5  Effet  prejudiciable  tres  important 


m  liee  au  voi) 


Effet  k  I'efficacite  operationelle 
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Annexe  C 


Solutions  proposees  par  les  pilotes 
du  CF-18 


Pendant  les  entrevues,  de 
nombreux  pilotes  ont  pro¬ 
pose  des  solutions  b  certains  des 
probtemes  discuss.  Ces  sugges- 
tions  ont  6t6  paraphrases  et  sont 
enumeres  dans  l’annexe.  On 
n’a  pas  essay6  de  les  ranger  par 
ordre,  ni  de  les  filtrer.  Rien  n’a 
6t6  fait  pour  identifier  la  solution 
la  plus  populaire  ni  la  plus 
fr6quemment  suggere,  parce 
qu’elles  couvrent  une  gamme 
d’aspects  diff^rents  des  opera¬ 
tions  aeriennes  des  CF-18. 

Remarquez  que,  dans  plusieurs 
cas,  des  solutions  contraires  ont 
et 6  proposes.  Par  exemple,  les 
uns  voudraient  que  I’on  rende 
obligatoire  la  formation 
regulikre  avec  le  respirateur 
AR-5  et  d’autres  souhaiteraient 
que  Ton  cesse  de  l’utiliser  en 
entrainement. 
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Facteurs  relatif  a  Padronef 


Systfemes  de 
communications 
du  CF-18 


•  Installer  des  radios  capables 
d’une  meilleure  Emission 
reception. 

•  Offrir  la  capacity  haute 
frequence. 


Contre-v^rification  a 
I’aide  des  instruments 
de  releve 


•  Amyiiorer  1’EADI  en  faisant 
une  graduation  r6guli6re  de 
r^chelle  de  tangage  et  en 
inversant  le  contraste. 

•  Deplacer  l’indicateur  d’assi- 
ette  de  secours  pour  le  “met- 
tre  directement  sous  le  HUD, 
oil  se  trouvent  les  comman- 
des  frontales.” 

•  Installer  un  6cran  d’affichage 
sur  le  controleur  frontal  pour 
presenter  les  renseignements 
de  FADI. 

•  Assurer  que  F  alimentation  et 
les  donn6es  air  foumies  h 
l’ADI  sont  inddpendantes  du 
systkme  de  bord  principal. 


Protection  anti-G 


•  Foumir  un  meilleur  systhme 
pour  permettre  aux  Equipages 
de  toldrer  7  G  sans  effort,  si 
possible.  “S’il  existe  un 
meilleur  systhme,  alors  util- 
isons-le”  ...  “dans  la  mesure 
oh  il  peut  faire  partie  d’un 
vetement  r6aliste.” 

•  Perfectionner  les  soupapes 
d’ouverture  pour  gonfler  la 
combinaison  anti-G  rapide- 
ment,  afin  de  r^pondre  h. 

1*  apparition  plus  soudaine 
des  G. 

•  Instaurer  des  v6rifications 
r£gulihres  d’ajustement  de  la 
combinaison. 


HUD 


•  Agrandir  le  HUD 

•  Utiliser  un  codage  de  couleur 
pour  rdduire  la  possibility  de 
d6sorientation.  “Si  r^chelle 
de  tangage  6tait  bleue  dans  le 
secteur  positif  et  d’une  autre 
couleur  dans  le  secteur 
negatif ...  si  vous  coloriez  ces 
nombres,  le  rdsultat  serait 
incroyable.,, 


Fonctionnement  du 
pilot©  automatique 


•  Amyiiorer  la  signalisation  de 
ry  tat  du  pilote  automatique 
par  le  pilote. 

•  Changer  de  place  les  inter- 
rupteurs  h  bascule  de  syiec- 
tion  et  de  cap  pour  qu’ils 
deviennent  une  option  sur  le 
panneau  de  controle  frontal. 

(Avec  la  disposition  actuelle,  il 
faut  15  secondes  pour 
changer  le  cap  de  1 80 
degrys). 


Equipement  de 
soutien  de  vie 


Dyvelopper  un  vetement  anti- 
G/combinaison  ytanche  inty- 
grys. 

Amyiiorer  les  vetements 
d*yty  et  d’hiver  pour  les 
opyrations  dans  le  nord.  (Cer¬ 
tains  portent  des  mukluks, 
mais  ils  ont  peur  de  les  per- 
dre  en  cas  dejection). 
Amyiiorer  l’yquipement  de 
survie  pour  l’hiver. 

Foumir  un  fusil  contre  les 
ours  polaires. 

Foumir  des  combinaisons  de 
vol  plus  confortables  en 
NOMEX. 
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Circuit 

cToxygene 


•  Ajouter  un  clignotant  au 
rigulateur  “comme  il  y  en 
avait  dans  beaucoup  des 
vieux  avions”  pour  indiquer 
le  dibit,  plutbt  que  de  se  fler 
au  son  et  aux  impressions. 

•  Amiliorer  Fiquipement.  Par 
exemple,  Foxygine  de  sec- 
ours  se  branche  k  droite  mais 
se  ferme  k  gauche. 


Disorientation 


•  Installer  un  grand  ADI  clas- 
sique  sous  le  HUD  “juste 
sous  mon  nez”  ...  lorsque  j’ai 
une  grosse  chose  noire  et 
blanche  devant  moi,  j’ai  la 
forte  impression  d’avoir  une 
meilleure  chance  de  surmon- 
ter  la  disorientation  et  de 
continuer  k  piloter.” 

•  Foumir  une  reference  d’assi- 
ette  visible  en  peignant  sur 
l’axe  de  la  verriire  une  ligne 
pour  amiliorer  le  sens  de 
l’orientation  pendant  que  le 
pilote  concentre  son  attention 
k  l’extirieur. 


Port  de  l ’iq u  ipement 
de  protection  co litre 
les  produits  chimiques 


•  Amiliorer  le  respirateur  AR- 
5.  L’iquipement  idial  de  pro¬ 
tection  contre  les  produits 
chimiques  ne  devrait  limiter 
ni  la  visibility  ni  le  mouve- 
ment. 

•  Cesser  l’entrainement  au 
pilotage  avec  le  CD  IPE. 

•  Donner  plus  d’entrainement 
avec  le  CD  IPE  “si  nous 
devons  nous  rendre  sur  un 
thitre  d’opiration  ou  il  est 
nicessaire  de  l’avoir  ...  mais 
essayer  de  maintenir  un  haul 
niveau  de  connaissance,  toute 
Fannie,  ce  n’est  pas  la 
maniire  d’y  arriver.  Je  pense  I 
qu’une  siance  au  simulateur 
...  en  portant  Fiquipement, 
une  fois  par  an,  serait  suff- 
isant.” 


Facteurs  operations  aeriennes 


Demonstrations 

aerierines 


•  Envoyer  plus  de  pilotes  pour 
faire  moins  de  taches; 
autrement  dit,  partager  la 
charge  de  travail. 

•  Faire  des  prisentations  sta- 
tiques  plutot  qu’en  vol.  Cela 
permet  “...  de  rester  en  place 
...  rencontrer  des  gens,  serrer 
des  mains  et  donner  des  ren- 
seignements  sur  I’avion ... 
rien  que  cela  profiterait  plus 
aux  pilotes.”  La  promotion 
serait  la  meme  sans  pour  cela 
augmenter  grandement  la 
fatigue  de  Faironef. 


Debref fages  apres 


•  Foumir  un  iquipement  plus 
ricent  pour  mieux  profiter 
des  lemons  k  tirer  des  dibr- 
effages  apris  mission.  “Des 
camiras  en  surplomb,  pour 
enregistrer  Faffichage  radar 
pendant  une  interception 
airienne  ...  5a  aurait  une 
valeur  inorme  pour  enseigner 
aux  pilotes  comment  faire 
leur  recherche  et  chois ir 
parmi  les  cibles  au  radar.” 

•  Amiliorer  le  magnitoscope 
synchronise  II  devrait  etre 
plus  facile  k  rigler  -  actuelle- 
ment  c’est  tris  difficile.” 
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Facteurs  relatifs  a  I  entratnement 


Ehtrpnemeht 
elementaire  de 
chasse 


•  Am61iorer  le  calendrier,  pour 
que  les  stagiaires  ne  perdent 
pas  de  temps  k  attendre  une 
place  dans  un  cours. 

•  Restructurer  la  progression 
avion  de  fa$on  k  ce  que  les 
pilotes  passent  directement 
au  CF-18  pour  l’entramement 
elementaire  sur  avion  de 
chasse  et  que  le  CF-5  soit 
utilise  seulement  dans  le  role 
d’agresseur.  Cela  6vite  et 

F  obligation  d’effectuer  la 
conversion  sur  deux  avions  et 
les  limitations  du  CF-5 
(Beckett,  1990). 

•  Dormer  des  breffages  plus 
rdalistes  sur  les  operations  de 
chasse.  D6crire  en  detail  et 
les  responsabilites  dans  le  cas 
d'etat  d’alerte  sur  court 
preavis  et  les  taches  sec- 
ondaires.  Eviter  de  donner 
aux  efeves  une  fausse 
impression  de  la  vie  en 
escadron. 


Vol  tactique 
quotidien 


•  Insister  sur  les  tactiques 
visant  k  la  superiority  a6ri- 
enne. 

•  Ne  plus  utiliser  les  CF-18 
pour  rentramement  des  con- 
trdleurs  au  sol. 

•  Changer  les  procedures 
d’avitaillement  en  vol  de 
fagon  que  les  CF-18 
effectuent  leur  propre 
approche  dirigie  par  radar. 

•  Apporter  des  edaircisse- 
ments  sur  les  capacites  des 
CF-18  k  travailler  en 
cooperation  avec  les  unites 
de  Farmee  et  de  la  marine 
(ces  operations  combinees 
utilisent  parfois  mal  les 
avions). 

•  Foumir  des  ressources 
d’appui  pour  les  vols  dans  le 
nord. 


EntraTnement  sur 
centrifugeuse 


•  Prevoir  rentramement  en 
centrifugeuse  avant 
l’entrainement  elementaire 
sur  avion  k  reaction  et  defini- 
tivement  avant  de  passer  k 
l'unite  destruction  op6ra- 
tionnelle  de  CF-18.  Le  pas¬ 
sage  k  la  centrifugeuse 
devrait  avoir  lieu  une  fois  par 
tour  en  escadron. 

•  Permettre  aux  eikves  de  con- 
troler  1’acceieration  de  la 
gondole  k  la  manette  et  au 
manche.  C’est  la  meilleure 
solution  pour  anticiper  les  G 
et  pour  transferer  l’entrame- 
ment  aux  operations  sur 
CF-18. 

•  Repasser  la  bande  video  de 
chaque  sequence  sur  un 
moniteur  dans  la  gondole 
afin  de  mieux  pouvoir  criti- 
quer  la  technique  des  sta¬ 
giaires  k  lutter  contre  les  G. 


Programme  de 
preparation  au 
combat 


•  Rendre  rentramement  plus 
graduel. 


EntraTnement  initial 
sur  sirriul^ 


Voir  a  la  page  suivante  les 
commentaires  sur  V  entraine- 
ment  de  recyclage  sur  Simula - 
leur 


E 
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Niveau  de  I’entraine- 
ment  a  la  disorient¬ 
ation  spatiale 


•  Amiliorer  rentramement  k  la 
disorientation  spatiale  en  se 
basant  sur  un  ginirateur 
d’illusions  sensorielles.  Un 
tel  simulateur  convaincrait 
les  pilotes  sceptiques  qu’ils 
peuvent  etre  facilement 
disorientis. 

•  Equiper  le  simulateur  d’un 
HUD  et  de  commandes  simi- 
laires  k  celles  du  CF-18.  II  est 
essentiel  que  Pilive  puisse 
etre  capable  d’interaction 
avec  la  machine.  “Si  c’est  un 
bon  systime  et  que  le  pilote 
arrive  k  le  piloter  ...  c’est 
quelque  chose  que  nous 
pourrions  sans  doute  utilis- 
er.” 

•  Commencer  tot  l’entrame- 
ment  initial,  dis  le  Tutor, 
combini  avec  rentramement 
en  centrifugeuse. 

•  Faire  plus  de  vols  en  nuage 
ou  k  des  assiettes  inhab- 
ituelles.  D’apris  certains,  ce 
genre  de  vol  serait  suffisant. 
Ils  ne  se  sont  pas  apergus  du 
besoin  d’un  simulateur. 

•  Avoir  plus  de  pilotes  expiri- 
mentis  dans  l’escadron.  11  y  a 
eu  au  moins  un  cas  ou  un 
pilote  expirimenti  s’est 
apergu  qu’un  autre  pilote 
itait  disorienti,  et  il  a  pu,  en 
lui  parlant,  l’aider  k  risoudre 
le  problime  et  le  ramener  k 
Fatterrissage.  Certains  ont 
pensi  qu’il  serait  plus  effi- 
cace  de  dipenser  plus 
d’argent  pour  garder  des 
pilotes  expirimentis  plutot 
que  d’acheter  un  simulateur. 


Entrainement  de 
recyclage  au 
simulateur 


•  Crier  et  s’exercer  k  un  sci- 
nario  HUD  avec  arret  sur 
image. 

•  Ne  pas  compenser  la  riduc- 
tion  des  heures  de  vol  par  des 
heures  de  simulateur,  k  cause 
des  limitations  de  ce  dernier 
(projection  visuelle,  fidiliti, 
etc.). 

•  Prisenter  d’abord  le  logiciel 
au  simulateur  afin  que  les 
pilotes  puissent  s’ en  trainer 
avant  qu’il  soit  installi  k 
bord. 

•  Se  procurer  des  simulateurs 
doubles.  “Nous  devrions 
avoir  deux  postes  de  pilotage 
c6te  k  cdte,  ou  deux  types 
peuvent  reprisenter  deux 
avions  ...  afin  de  simuler  un 
combat  ensemble  ou  1  *un 
contre  Fautre.” 


Autre  formation  en 

medecine 

aeronautique 


•  Amiliorer  la  formation  per- 
manente  en  midecine  airo- 
nautique  en  donnant  un  plus 
grand  nombre  de  renseigne- 
ments  courants  et  en  utilisant 
la  vidio.  Cette  formation 
devrait  mettre  en  relief  la 
perte  de  connaissance  due 
aux  facteurs  de  charge  et  la 
disorientation  spatiale. 

•  Faire  effectuer  la  prisentation 
sur  la  base,  annuellement  ou 
plus  souvent,  par  des 
midecins  de  Paironautique 
Iocaux  assistis  par  du  per¬ 
sonnel  airomidical. 


Entrainement  des 
superviseurs 


•  Renvoyer  les  pilotes  expiri¬ 
mentis  aux  escadrons  en 
qualiti  de  superviseurs. 

•  Ne  pas  laisser  un  pilote  voler 
comme  superviseur  tant  qu’il 
n’a  pas  passi  un  an  en 
escadron  sans  responsabiliti. 

•  Amiliorer  rentramement  k  la 
supervision. 
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Facteurs  relatifs  au  personnel  de  I’escadron 


Les  pressions 
familiaies  et  les  effets 
d’ordre  social  et 
familial  des 
affectation  s 


•  Red6ployer  quelques 
escadrons  de  CF-1 8  en  les 
d^pJagant  des  principales 
bases  d ’operation  oil  ils  sont 
actuellement,  vers  des  cen¬ 
tres  plus  grands  comme 
Edmonton;  cela  permettrait 
aux  conjoints  de  r6aliser  plus 
facilement  leurs  propres  pro¬ 
jets  de  carri&re. 

•  Faire  plus  d’efforts  pour  trou- 
ver  de  l’emploi  pour  les  con- 
joints,  specialement  k  la  le 
Division  a6rienne  et  k  Cold 
Lake. 

•  Cesser  de  traiter  les  membres 
des  families  comme  des 
citoyens  de  seconde  classe. 
Leur  apporter  plus  d’aide, 
surtout  pour  les  d6m6nage- 
ments  en  vue  d’ affectation, 
ainsi  que  pour  les  cong6s  et 
pour  l’accbs  aux  soins  m&ii- 


Situation  financiers 
des  pilotes  de  CF-1 8 


•  Augmenter  les  soldes  ou  les 
primes  des  pilotes  pour  com- 
penser  un  grand  nombre  des 
inconv&iients  et  des  “exi¬ 
gences  du  service”  actuels. 

•  Etablir  un  plan  financier  pour 
les  pilotes,  pour  qu’ils  puis- 
sent  conserver  l’investisse- 
ment  dans  1’ achat  d’une  mai- 
son  qu’ils  devraient 
autrement  avoir  dans  une 
grande  ville  canadienne. 

•  Foumir  aux  families  une  allo¬ 
cation  voyage  annuelle, 
surtout  pour  la  BFC  Cold 
Lake. 

•  D6penser  de  l’argent  pour 
garder  les  pilotes  dans  les  FC 
plutot  que  d’en  trainer  de 
nouveaux  pilotes. 


Experienced?® 
pilotes  sur  CF-1 8 


•  Porter  la  dur6e  des  tours 
operational  s  k  quatre  ans. 

•  Employer  dans  la  reserve 
d’anciens  pilotes  de  CF-1 8 
des  Forces  r£gulferes,  pour 
profiter  de  leur  experience  et 
de  leurs  connaissances. 
(D’autres  ont  pens6  que  don- 
ner  aux  r6servistes  la  possi- 
bilit6  de  jouer  sur  les  deux 
tableaux  augmenterait  les 
departs  et  qu’ils  devraient 
etre  limites  k  donner  de 

1’  instruction  sur  simulateur  et 
k  piloter  seulement  pour 
maintenir  leurs  compe¬ 
tences). 


Moral  et ' ' ' .  ■  ;:- 

esprit  de  cbrps 


•  Permettre  aux  pilotes  de  con¬ 
tinuer  k  voler  sur  CF-1 8  au 
nombre  d’heures  de  vol 
actuel.  Us  restent  dans  les  FC 
pour  piloter  le  CF-1 8. 

Reduire  le  nombre  d’heures 
de  vol  porterait  atteinte  au 
moral  et  les  pilotes  parti- 
raient. 

•  Ameiiorer  l’image  publique 
des  pilotes  et  des  operations 
des  CF-1 8. 

•  Ameiiorer  l’image  des  pilotes 
de  CF-1 8  sur  la  base. 


& 
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F^cteurs  organisationnels 


Temps  de  vol 
disponibles 


•  Assurer  un  minimum  de  240 
(ou210)  heures  de  vol  tac- 
tique  en  sikge  avant.  Ne  pas 
compter  dans  ce  total  les 
voyages  de  longue  dur£e,  les 
vols  de  convoyage  ni  les  voy  ¬ 
ages  en  double,  passes  en 
si&ge  arrikre.  R6server  les 
vols  de  longue  dur€e  pour  les 
fins  de  semaine  de  fa5on  k  ce 
que  les  pilotes  passent  plus 
de  temps  k  faire  des  vols  tac- 
tiques. 


Temps  d’etude 
disponible 


•  Etablir  dans  les  escadrons  un 
calendrier  de  p6riodes 
d’6tude  obligatoires  et  k  but 
precis.  Ces  Etudes  devraient 
porter  sur  des  sujets  relics  au 
pilotage  tels  que  les  IEA  non 
classifies  et  les  IEA  confi- 
dentielles,  la  guerre  61ectron- 
ique,  la  tactique,  le  ren- 
seignement  et  les  caract6ris- 
tiques  des  autres  a^ronefs. 

•  Assurer  aux  nouveaux  pilotes 
sufflsamment  de  temps  pour 
etudier.  “Lorsqu’un  type 
arrive  sur  cet  avion,  il  devrait 
avoir  une  ann6e  consacr6e 
uniquement  k  £tudier 
l’appareil  et  k  lire  tous  les 
manuels  qu’il  peut  trouver.” 


Politiques  de  carriere 


•  Mettre  en  place  un  syst&me  k 
deux  voies,  une  pour  les  sp 6- 
cialistes  et  l’autre  pour  les 
officiers  de  formation 
g6nerale. 

•  Imposer  une  periode  de  ser¬ 
vice  obligatoire  plus  longue 
pour  ceux  qui  regoivent 
rentrainement  de  pilote  de 
chasse,  ou  faire  commencer  la 
p6riode  actuelle  de  cinq  ans  k 
la  suite  apr&s  avoir  r6ussi  le 
passage  en  unit6  d’instruction 
op6rationnelle,  plut6t  qu’k  la 
remise  des  ailes  des  FC.  Une 
obligation  de  “contrat”  sem- 
blable  devrait  faire  partie  de 
toute  autre  formation  k  options 
multiples  pour  les  pilotes. 

•  Foumir  des  conditions  finan- 
cferes  plus  attrayantes  pour 
rester  dans  les  FC  k  la  fin 
d’une  periode  d’engagement 
pour  service  de  courte  durge 
(un  bonus  par  exemple),  au 
lieu  de  donner  une  grosse 
somme  lorsque  le  pilote  quitte 
le  service. 

►  Echelonner  le  cycle  d’affecta- 


Niveau  de  dotation 
actuel  des  pjlotes  : 


•  Ramener  les  trois  escadrons 
en  Allemagne  k  deux 
escadrons,  comprenant  plus 
d’avions  et  de  personnel  que 
dans  la  structure  actuelle. 
(Certains  pensent  toutefois 
qu’int6grer  les  escadrons  ne 
repr^sente  qu’une  solution  k 
court  terme.) 

•  Porter  k  25  le  nombre  de  per- 
sonnes  dans  l’unit6  (sans 
compter  le  commandant). 


tion,  de  fagon  qu’il  n’y  ait  pas 
plus  de  trois  pilotes  affects 
au  meme  escadron  en  meme 
temps. 

►  Donner  plus  de  certitude  dans 
les  affectations. 

>  Changer  les  engagements  pris 
envers  des  pilotes  et  leur 
famille,  surtout  en  ce  qui  con- 
ceme  la  sequence  des  affecta¬ 
tions. 

R6duire  le  taux  de  rotation  des 
commandants. 

Arriver  k  une  entente  avec  les 
transporteurs  aliens  pour 
que,  comme  en  Hollande,  les 
pilotes  ay  ant  de  l*anciennet6 
puissent  quitter  les  FC  et 
obtenir  une  place  de  comman¬ 
dant  de  bord.  Cela  6vitera  de 
voir  les  pilotes  quitter  apr£s 
deux  tours  de  service  pour 
Etablir  leur  anciennete  dans 
les  compagnies  a6riennes 
commerciales. 

Am61iorer  les  ressources  de 
gestion  de  carrfere.  “Com¬ 
ment  voulez-vous  que  deux 
types  traitent  450  dossiers?” 


Charge  de  travail 
quotidienne 
(relive  au  vol) 


Etablir  un  calendrier  des  vols 
regulicrs,  et  prevoir  le  temps 
n&essaire  pour  les  breffages 
et  les  d£breffages. 

Utiliser  deux  quarts  de  6  +  6 
avec  un  chevauchement  de 
trois  heures. 
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Charge  de  travail 
quotidienne 
(non  Ji4e  au  vol) 


Etablir  plus  de  postes  admin- 
istratifs  pour  executer  les 
taches  qui  ne  n6cessitent  pas 
la  competence  de  pilote  (par 
exemple,  modifications  des 
publications  et  tenue  des 
dossiers). 

Faire  marcher  la  salle  des 
rapports  et  celle  des  opera¬ 
tions  avec  des  militaires  du 
rang.  Des  personnes  autres 
que  les  pilotes  peuvent  61a- 
borer  des  ordres  d’ operation 
et  passer  des  coups  de  tele¬ 
phone. 

-  Foumir  des  machines  de 
traitement  de  texte  et  des 
microordinateurs  pour 
reduire  Ie  temps  que  passent 
les  pilotes  h.  ecrire  et  h.  dress¬ 
er  des  calendriers. 

-  Repartir  quelques-unes  des 
taches  parmi  les  escadrons. 

>  Permettre  aux  commandants 
d’utiliser  des  fonds  pour 
engager  du  personnel  d’aide 
administrative. 


Ftdles 

opgrationnels  du 
CF-18 


•  Revenir  au  r61e  unique.  C’est 
essentiel,  particulibrement  si 
le  nombre  d ’heures  de  vol  et 
la  charge  de  travail  vont  etre 
r6duits. 

•  D’autres  ont  dit  que  les  rdles 
multiples  ne  sont  pas  un 
problbme  dans  la  mesure  oil 
ils  obtiennent  les  heures 
voulues  pour  conserver  la 
capacity  d’attaque  au  sol.  Ce 
qui  n’est  pas  possible  avec 
210  heures  de  vol  par  an. 


Conditions  requises 
pour  ie  perfection- 
nement  des  officiers 


•  Am61iorer  Tenseignement  du 
contenu. 

•  Supprimer  les  exigences  du 
programme  de  perfection- 
nement  professionnel  des 
officiers  et  de  F6cole  d’6tat- 
major  pendant  les  premiers 
tours. 


Leadership  en 
escadron 


•  Am61iorer  le  leadership  au 
plus  haut  niveau.  Les  pilotes, 
s’ils  ont  de  bons  chefs, 
acceptent  volontiers  beau- 
coup  de  sujets  de  m6con- 
tentement. 

•  Clarifier  le  role  des 
escadrons. 
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Annexe  D 


Renseignements  supplementaires 
sur  I’escadron 


Cette  annexe  contient  une 
compilation,  organisde 
par  escadre,  des  statistiques 
de  pilotes  suivantes: 

a)  Moyenne  des  heures  de 
vol  -  Un  minimum  de 
quatre  mois  de  donn^es 
par  pilote  entre  le  ler 
janvier  et  le  31  aofit  1990 

b)  Anciennetd  du  pilote  k 
l’escadron  au  moment  de 
l’enqu€te 

c)  NombredePPPO 
terminus  au  31  aoiit  1990 


d)  Nombre  de  t^ches 
secondaires  au  moment  de 
l’enquete 

e)  Permissions  du  ler  avril  au 
31  aoQt  1990 

f)  Permissions  accumuiees 
au31  aoiit  1990 

Les  renseignements  suivants 
sont  inclus  avec  chaque 
graphique: 

a)  la  grandeur  de 
rdchantillon  (n); 

b)  la  moyenne; 


c)  l’^cart-type  (e.t.): 

La  valeur  de  l‘£cart-type 
represente  les  donndes 
d’approximativement  68% 
des  rdpondants;  et 

d)  l'£tendue 

Les  niveaux  d’ experience 
pour  le  CF-18  pour  1985- 
1989  sont  egalement  donnds 
pour  chaque  escadre.  Ceux-ci 
ont  6t6  etablis  k  partir  des 
donndes  du  DSIP  enregistr£es 
sur  le  formulaire  CF465. 


Organigramme  des  escadrons  de  CF-18 


409  421  439  425  433  410  416  419  441  CETA 


& 
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mbre  de  pilotes 


.  - 

D  3 

Nombre  de  taches 
secondaires 
(par  escadre) 


BFC  Baden-Soellingen 


n  =53 

moyenne  =  42 2. 
e.t.  =  34.6 
6tendue  =  0-  169 


0-5  6-10  11-15  16-20  21-25  26-30 

Jours 


0-30  31-60  61-90  91-120  121-150  151-180 

Jours 
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mbre  de  pilotes 


Permissions  prises  - 
entre  le  1 er  avril  et  le  31 
aout  (par  escadre) 


Permissions 
accumul£es  au  31  aout 
1 990  (par  escadre) 


BFC  Baden-Soellingen 


BFC  Baden-Soellingen 


n  =  53 

moyenne  =  9.4 
e.t.  =  7.0 
dtendue  =  0-27 


0-5  6-10  11-15  16-20  21-25  26-30 

Jours 


n  =  53 

moyenne  =  42.2 
e.t.  =  34.6 
6tendue  =  0- 169 


0-30  31-60  61-90  91-120  121-150  151-180 

Jours 


BFC  Bagotville 


n  =  32 

moyenne  =  11.7 
e.t.  =  5.9 
6tendue  =  0-27 


BFC  Bagotville 


1 . . I  n=32  I 

moyenne  =  33.2 

e.t.  =  5.9 

6tendue  =  0-140 

6-10  11-15  16-20  21-25  26-30 

Jours 


31-60  61-90  91-120  121-150  151-180 

Jours 


BFC  Cold  Lake 


n  =  59 

moyenne  =  51 .8 
e.t.  =  33.8 
6tendue  =  0-131 


0-30  31-60  61-90  91-120  121-150  151-180 

Jours 
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ombre  de  pilotes  Nombre  de  pilotes 


Niveaux  d’experience  sur  CF-18  entre  1985  et  1989 

(BFC  Baden-Soellingen) 

24-. _ _ _ _ 

Les  diagrammes  en  batons  sur  cette  page  22 _ 1985 

comprennent  des  renseignements  sur  les  ?0  El  supervise™  -  3 

escadrons  suivants  :  409e,  42  le  et  439e.  . E!  N  on- Supervisees  n  «  2C 

Les  heures  de  vol  ont  6t6  calculdes  au  3 1  g  • - 

ddcembre  chaque  annde.  Les  chiffres  au-  16 . 

dessus  des  batons  donnent  la  moyenne  1 4 . . . 

totale  des  heures  de  vol  de  chasseurs  (sans  12 - [if] - -646- - 

compter  les  T33  et  les  Tutor)  de  tous  les  £  10 - §§ - p| - 

membres  de  cette  catdgorie.  La  baisse  de  o  8 .  .  . 

la  population  dans  le  graphique  de  1989  z  6 - j§ _ || _ _ 

vient  du  fait  qu’un  escadron  n’a  pas  remis  4 .  . 

cette  ann6e,  le  formulaire  CF465  dans  2  -  .S  1  ••••  B '  : -  244a . 4134 . I 

lequel  sont  enregistrees  les  heures  de  vol  0 .  Ili  LJlll  rm  mm  _ 

des  pilotes.  1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 


1986 

E±3  Supervisees  n »« 1 3 
E3  Non-Suporvisoursn  -  46 


1987 

m  Supwviseursn  « 14 
E3  N on- Supervisees  n  »  40 


1522  M  1751 


1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 


1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 


1988 

EiJ  Supervisees  n  <■  1 8 
E3  Non-Superviseursn  *  42 


1989 

Supervisee*  n  «  1 1 
EJ  Non- Superviseurs  n  «  27 


1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 

Heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 


1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 

Heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 
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Nombre  de  pilotes  Nombre  de  pilotes 


D  6 


Niveaux  d’expgrience  sur  CF-18  entre  1985  et  1989 

(BFC  Bagotville) 


Les  diagrammes  en  batons  sur  cette  page 

24 

comprennent  des  renseignements  sur  les 

22 

escadrons  suivants  :  les  425e  et  433e.  Les 

20 

heures  de  vol  ont  6t6  calcul6es  au  31 

/A 

18 

d6cembre  de  chaque  ann£e.  Les  chiffres 

VI 

<D 

16 

au-dessus  des  batons  donnent  la  moyenne 

U 

Q. 

14 

totale  des  heures  de  vol  de  chasseurs  (sans 

<D 

12 

compter  les  T33  et  les  Tutor)  de  tous  les 

10 

membres  de  cette  catdgorie. 

E 

n 

8 

: z : 

6 

1985 

E3  Suporvisours  n  «  4 
E3  Ncxv Suporvisours  n  -  1 4 


1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 


|&1  Suporviseurs  n  -  5 
n  Non-Supervjsours  n  *  15 


1987 

m  Superviseurs  n  -  7 
n  Non- Suporvi  sours  n  -  24 


1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 

Heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 


251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 


1989 

'BBSRR 

F3  Suporvisours  n  -  9 

FI  Non- Suporvisours  n  -  26 

■■pi 

■Ha 

mSM 

1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 

Heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 
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Nombre  de  pilotes  Nombre  de  pilotes 


Niveaux  d’experience  des  CF-18  entre  1985  et  1989 

(BFC  Cold  Lake) 

Les  diagrammes  k  batons  sur  cette  page  24 

comprennent  des  renseignements  sur  les  *  22 

escadrons  suivants  :  les  410®  416e,  419e  et  20 

44 1 c*  Les  heures  de  vol  ont  6t6  calculdes  g  1 8 

au  31  ddcembrede  chaqueannde.  Les  J  16 

chiffres  au-dessus  des  batons  donnent  la  S’  14 

moyenne  totale  des  heures  de  vol  de  -S  1 2 

chasseurs  (sans  compter  les  T33  et  les  _§  10 

Tutor)  de  tous  les  membres  de  cette  o  8 

cat£gorie.  La  baisse  de  la  population  dans  z  6 

le  graphique  de  1989  vient  du  fait  qu’un  4 

escadron  n’a  pas  remis,  cette  annSe,  le  2 

formulaire  CF465  dans  lequel  sont  0 

enregistrdes  les  heures  de  vol  des  pilotes.  1-250  251-500  501-750751-1000  >1000 


1986 

Is!  Supervisee**  n  « 10 

E3  Non-Super/iseurs  n  *  25 

"I - 1  . . . . 

1987 

F5I  Supervisee**  n  ■  1 1 
EJ  Non-Superviseurs  n  »  40 


1295  1944 

mrzm 


1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 


1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 


1988 

133  Supervisee**  n  «  18 
E3  Non-  Supervi  sours  n  «  51 


1989 

E3  Supervtsours  n  *»  19 
E3  Non-Supervtsours  n  •  43 


1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 

Heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 


1-250  251-500  501-750  751-1000  >1000 

Heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18 
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Annexe  E 


Resume  dee  effets  concernant  les 
facteurs  humains 


Les  r6sum6s  qui  suivent  don- 
nent  des  renseignements  sur 
chacune  des  88  sujets  concernant 
les  facteurs  humains  6valu6es  par 
les  pilotes  de  CF-18.  Ces 
r6sumds  sont  bas6s  sur  des  ren¬ 
seignements  pris  dans  des  reg- 
istres  de  Fescadron  et  dans  des 
entrevues  avec  les  pilotes. 
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Facteur  aeronef 


iiii 


Le  CF-18  est  tr&s  facile  k  piloter,  mais  les  sys- 
t&mes  d’armement  sont  complexes,  trbs  diffi- 
ciles  k  apprendre  et  demandent  une  pratique 
fr6quente  pour  etre  k  jour.  Les  pilotes  signalent  un 
temps  moyen  de  275  heures  avant  de  se  sentir  k 
l’aise  et  “maitres”  du  CF-18.  Aprbs  des  missions 
MCA,  une  moyenne  de  12  jours  suffisait  pour  etre 
“rouill6,”  alors  que  cela  en  prenait  environ  20  aprbs 
des  missions  air-air  et  air-sol.  Le  nombre  de  vols 
moyen  pour  retrouver  le  niveau  de  competence 
precedent  aprks  une  mise  en  disponibilite  etait  de 
1 ,7  vol  aprks  dix  jours,  de  3  vols  apres  vingt  jours 
et  de  4,5  vols  apres  trente  jours.  Un  manque  de 
r£cepteur  d’alerte  radar  (RWR)  et  d’une  serie  com¬ 


plete  de  CME  restreignent  l’entrainement  de 
quelques  escadrons;  qui  ont  ainsi  un  effet  direct  sur 
l’efficacite  operationnelle.  Les  pilotes  exp£rimen- 
tes  sur  d’autres  aeronefs  expriment  des  doutes  sur 
la  visualisation  tete  haute  (HUD);  les  “pipeliner” 
(ceux  qui  n’ont  pas  d’experience  sur  d’autres  avions 
de  chasse)  sont  moins  critiques.  Les  pilotes  poss£- 
dant  cette  experience  trouvent  la  visualisation  tete 
haute  meilleure  que  celles  des  F-15  ou  F-16.  Bien 
que  1’appareil  soit  facile  k  piloter,  ses  capacit6s 
peuvent  rapidement  mener  k  des  situations  catas- 
trophiques.  Un  exemple  issu  de  l’examen  d’une 
bande  HUD  indique  une  marge  de  1,8  seconde 
entre  une  ressource  et  un  accident. 


II capacite  de  I'aeronef  comparee  a  celle  du  piiote 


Le  CF-18  offre  tellement  plus  de  possibilit6s  que  ses  pr6d6cesseurs  qu’il  encourage  l’utilisation 
dans  plusieurs  r61es. 


Effet  principal: 

•  Lorsque  l’on  demande  aux  pilotes  de  comparer  le  vol  air-air  au  vol  air-sol,  ils  r6pondent 
que  “c’est  comme  si  on  pilotait  un  autre  aeronef,”  les  pilotes  dtablissaient  la  difference  k 
45%  (en  moyenne). 

•  Le  besoin  d’entramement  est  accentu6. 

•  Le  CF-18  est  pergu  comme  un  aeronef  “qui  pardonne”  mais  sa  complexit6  accentue  le 
besoin  de  retenir  “les  bases.” 

•  Les  pilotes  perdent  vite  leur  competence:  la  mise  k  jour  et  la  continuite  de  rentraine¬ 
ment  sont  importants. 

•  Certains  n’ont  pas  confiance  dans  les  instruments  de  bords. 

•  La  capacite  de  “rester  maitre  de  l’aeronef  ’  en  tout  temps  a  ete  dvalude  k  84%. 


2.  fiabilite  des  systemes  d'aeronef _ 

Le  taux  de  disponibilite  du  CF-18  indique  le  nombre  et  le  type  d’aeronef  etant  disponibles:  la 
fiabilite  indique  l’execution  complete  d’une  mission  une  fois  que  l’aeronef  est  autorise  k  voler. 
L’6tude  de  la  le  Division  aerienne  a  conclu  que,  pour  une  avarie  des  systfemes  de  bords  donnee, 
la  plupart  des  pilotes  ont  pense  “qu’aucune  procedure  n’etait,  a  priori,  plus  dangereuse  qu’une 
autre”;  16%  des  sujets  qui  ont  repondu  pendant  l’etude  du  Groupe  de  chasse  pensent  que  cer- 
taines  procedures  sont  plus  dangereuses  que  d’autres.  Les  pilotes  rapportent  que  les  aeronefs  ont 
des  avaries  bfinignes;  un  piiote  mentionne  cinq  avaries  en  800  heures  (une  moyenne  de  temps  de 
bon  fonctionnement  de  160  heures).  Les  registres  du  SIGMA  indiquent  une  incidence  plus  forte 
des  missions  abandonn6es  en  vol  et  des  missions  inachevees. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Le  taux  de  disponibilite  et  les  pieces  de  rechange  sont  per9us  comme  6tant  des  prob- 
leines  ayant  une  incidence  sur  la  disponibilite  des  aeronefs. 

•  64%  des  pilotes  ont  rapporte  au  moins  une  panne  de  systemes  de  bord;  pour  tous  les 
pilotes  la  moyenne  d’heures  de  vol  entre  pannes  est  de  143  heures. 

•  La  fiabilite  est  per?ue  comme  etant  uh  facteur  positif  dans  la  plupart  des  escadrons. 

•  Le  probieme  de  blocage  de  la  visualisation  tete  haute  inquire  certains  pilotes. _ 
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3.  reprise  d’altitude  avec  le  HUD _ _ _ 

L  altitude  et  plusieurs  autres  paramctres  de  vol  de  la  visualisation  tete  haute  sont  pr6sentcs 
num£riquement  et  non  pas  analogiquement.  La  presentation  numdrique  donne  un  faible  taux 
d  information  et  est,  dans  de  mauvaises  conditions  (mauvais  6c  lair  age,  £blouissement,  hypox- 
ie),  de  lecture  difficile. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Certains  trouvent  la  presentation  numerique  difficile  k  assimiler. 

•  Provoque  des  atteintes  d’altitude  trop  eievees  ou  trop  basses:  1 1%  des  pilotes  ont  rap- 
_ porte  des  probfemes  ( voir  article  10,  symboles  HUD). 

4.  recuperation  de  I’assiette  avec  le  HUD 

La  recuperation  k  l’aide  de  la  visualisation  tete  haute  n’est  pas  enseignee  au  410®  escadron;  peu 
d  escadrons  operationnels  la  pratiquent;  un  indicateur  directeur  d’assiette  secondaire  est 
employe. 

Effet  principal: 

•  77%  des  pilotes  rapportent  que  la  visualisation  tete  haute,  la  presentation  et  les  instru¬ 
ments  de  relfeve  sont  adequats  pour  combattre  la  d6sorientation  spatiale. 

•  26%  rapportent  des  difficultes  k  effectuer  un  redressement  d’assiette  k  l’aide  de  la  visu¬ 
alisation  tete  haute  (HUD). 


5.  systemes  de  communications  du  CF-1 8 

Les  communications  radio  ne  possfedent  qu’une  plage  de  transmission  restreinte. 

Effet  principal: 

•  61%  des  pilotes  eprouvent  des  difficultes  avec  les  systemes  de  communications. 

•  Aucun  probieme  de  securite  relevant  du  type  d’operation  n’a  ete  signaie,  mais  la  plage  de 
transmission  restreinte  pourrait  entrainer  des  risques,  surtout  dans  le  Nord. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Pas  satisfaisant;  les  pilotes  penjoivent  la  radio  comme  etant  un  exemple  de  coupure  de 
frais  pouvant  avoir  des  repercussions  sur  la  securite  des  vols. 


6.  charge  d’information  postede  pilotage 

Dans  l’etude  de  la  le  Division  a^rienne,  la  plupart  des  pilotes  rapportent  qu’ils  n’ont  pas  souffert 
de  la  charge  d’information  de  la  visualisation  tete  haute,  mais  tous  ont  admis  atteindre  leur 
niveau  de  saturation  de  travail  dans  le  theatre  derations  europeen.  Dans  1’etude  du  Groupe  de 
chasse,  88%  des  pilotes  qui  ont  repondu  rapportent  que  l’information  de  visualisation  tete  haute 
n’etait  pas  distrayante,  mais  50%  on  admis  que  la  saturation  des  taches  etait  un  probieme. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Les  pilotes  ont  une  surcharge  d’information;  cet  effet  semble  etre  une  fonction  de 
l’entramement  et  de  l’experience  -  les  pilotes  doivent  apprendre  a  etablir  des  priorites. 

•  La  plupart  (70-80%  qui  ont  r£pondu  dans  l’etude  du  Groupe  de  chasse)  signalent  qu’il 
s’agit  d’organiser  les  priorites  de  l’information  re$ue  “ne  prendre  que  ce  dont  on  a  besoin.” 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Consequence  de  la  formation  et  du  developpement:  cette  capacity  de  d’organisation  peut 
prendre  jusqu’ a  un  an  pour  etre  k  point. 
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7.  contre-verification  a  I’aide  des  instruments  de  releve 

Les  instruments  sont  petits.  L’emplacement  est  exigu,  pas  facile  pour  les  pilotes  corpulents. 

Effet  principal: 

•  22%  des  pilotes  rapportent  des  problfemes  de  contre-vferification. 

•  L’emplacement  encourage  les  pilotes  k  garder  “la  tete  baissfee”  pour  voir  l’indicateur 
directeur  d’assiette. 

•  Les  pilotes  se  plaignent  que  l’indicateur  de  tangage  n’est  pas  k  l’fechelle. 

•  Les  pilotes  se  plaignent  que  dans  l’indicateur-directeur  d’assiette  felectronique  il  existe 
une  ambigui'tfe  avec  contraste  du  ciel:  le  sol. 

Les  probifemes  relatifs  k  l’indicateur-directeur  d’assiette  felectronique  pourraient  etre  reglfes 
grace  k  des  ameliorations  futures  du  logiciel.  L’US  NAVAIR  suggfere  que  1 ’ambigui'tfe  de  con¬ 
traste  de  l’indicateur-directeur  d’assiette  felectronique  pourrait  se  rfegler  au  moyen  d’un  codage 
pour  la  texture  du  sol  plutot  que  la  “luminositfe”  qui  est  utilisfee  en  ce  moment. 


8.  affichage  des  donndes  pour  la  conscience  de  la  situation 

La  conscience  de  la  situation  change  au  cours  de  la  mission,  mais  n’est  pas  perdue  comme  6tant 
un  probl&me  de  l’a6ronef.  “Les  gens  deviennent  tellement  satur6s  d’information  qu’ils  ne  savent 
plus  ou  ils  sont  et  commencent  k  foncer  n’importe  oil  avec  leur  avion,  dans  un  cas  vers  moi...” 

Effet  principal: 

•  La  perte  de  la.  conscience  de  la  situation  cit6e  dans  plusieurs  quasi-accidents. 

•  37%  des  pilotes  rapportent  au  moins  un  incident  oil  le  probl&me  etait  la  conscience  de  la 
situation. 

•  13%  des  pilotes  ont  declare  avoir  eu  des  difflcultds  k  determiner  quand  le  syst&me 
divertissement  sonore/visuel  est  active. 


9.  systeme  de  protection  anti-G 

La  plupart  des  pilotes  ne  voient  pas  le  besoin  d’ameiiorer  le  systeme.  Certains  voient  un  besoin 
pour  une  reaction  plus  rapide  de  la  soupape  et  de  la  combinaison  anti-G  pendant  une  forte 
acceleration.  La  plupart  d’entre  eux  sont  d’accord  pour  dire  qu’un  meilleur  systeme  serait  le 
bienvenu,  s’il  en  existait  un.  Le  systeme  actuel  a  sans  arret  besoin  d’ajustements. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Dans  litude  de  la  le  Division  aerienne,  aucun  pilote  n’a  rapporte  une  perte  de  con¬ 
science  due  k  1’ acceleration  (G-LOC);  plusieurs  ont  rapporte  des  cas  de  voile  gris. 

•  Dans  litude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  11%  des  pilotes  (8  pilotes)  ont  rapporte  des  cas  de 
perte  de  conscience  due  k  1’ acceleration;  12%  a  rapporte  des  voiles  gris. 

•  Dans  cette  etude,  4%  (7  pilotes)  a  rapporte  des  cas  de  perte  de  conscience  due  k 
r acceleration;  62%  a  rapporte  des  baisses  d’acuit6  visuelle  dues  k  T acceleration. 

•  La  moyenne  du  “niveau  deceleration  maximum  supporte  pendant  4  secondes”  a  ete  de 
7  G. 
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10.  symboles  de  visualisation  t§te  haute 

Le  CF-18  a  6t6  le  premier  adronef  congu  avec,  comme  principal  systfeme  d’affichage  de  vol,  la 
visualisation  tete  haute.  Les  recherches  k  ce  sujet  indiquent  que  les  utilisateurs  ont  du  mal  k 
ajuster  leur  vue  tandis  qu’ils  utilisent  la  visualisation  tete  haute.  L’information  de  la  visualisa¬ 
tion  tete  haute  (HUD)  est  plus  abstraite  que  celle  des  instruments  conventionnels;  plus  difficile  k 
comprendre  et  de  mauvaise  quality  pour  la  sortie  des  assiettes  inhabituelles. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Dans  i’<5tude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  97%  des  sujets  qui  ont  r£pondu  ont  d£clar6  etre  k 
l’aise  avec  la  visualisation  tete  haute. 

•  Dans  cette  6tude,  33%  d&larent  avoir  des  probtemes  k  ajuster  la  vue  lorsqu’ils  regardent 
k  travers  le  systfeme  de  visualisation  tete  haute. 

•  15%  rapportent  avoir  du  mal  juger  les  angles  ou  les  distances,  ce  qui  semblerait  etre 
connexe  k  une  vue  mal  ajustfe. 

•  Certains  (les  plus  jeunes)  semblent  pnffgrer  l’affichage  numerique. 

•  13%  des  pilotes  rapportent  un  probliime  de  fixation  sur  les  symboles  de  visualisation  tete 
haute. 

•  Les  symboles  numdriques  sont  difficiles  pour  ce  qui  est  du  taux  d’information;  les 
pilotes  peuvent  perdre  de  vue  le  taux  de  descente,  la  vitesse,  etc. 


11.  manipulation  du  pilote  automatique  ”  r 

Effet  principal: 

•  Un  pilote  a  rapport^  qu’il  l’avait  accidentellement  d6sactiv6  ce  qui  a  entraine  une 
ressource  k  7  G. 


12,  manipulation  des  commandes  du  poste  de  pilotage 

Le  syst&me  mains  sur  manche  et  manette  (HOTAS)  du  CF-18  permet  au  pilote  de  commander 
toutes  les  fonctions  importantes  sans  retirer  ses  mains  des  principales  commandes  de  vol.  Ceci  a 
tr&s  bien  6t 6  accueilli  par  les  pilotes.  Le  volume  de  travail  connexe  a  &t 6  critique  par  certains 
sp6cialistes  des  facteurs  humains. 

Effet  principal: 

•  86%  des  pilotes  n’ont  pas  rapport  de  probtemes  de  manipulation  des  commandes  de 
vol. 

•  Certains  probl&mes  avec  le  fonctionnement  des  syst&nes  d’armement  et  de  navigation 
(respectivement  29%  et  23%). 


13.  manipulation  du  systdme  denavigation 

Le  syst&me  de  navigation  est  multifonctionnel.  Les  possibility  du  syst&me  de  navigation  ont  et6 
am61ior£es  grace  h.  des  amelioration  du  logiciel. 

Effet  principal: 

•  23%  des  pilotes  signalent  des  probl^mes  de  fonctionnement  du  syst£me  de  navigation. 

•  La  fiabilite  du  syst^me  de  navigation  par  inertie  fait  encore  I’objet  de  critiques  par  cer¬ 
tains  pilotes. 
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14.  manipulation  des  syst&mes  d’armement  _ _ 


Les  systimes  d’armement  du  CF-18  sont  polyvalents,  h  multi-modes  et  tris  complexes  com¬ 
pares  aux  sys  times  antirieurs.  (voir  article  12 ,  manipulation  des  commandes  du  poste  de 
pilotage ). 

Effet  principal: 

•  29%  des  pilotes  ont  rapporti  au  moins  un  problime  de  manipulation  du  systime  d’arme¬ 
ment. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Pergu  comme  nicessitant  un  entrainement  constant. 


15.  autre  equipement  de  soutien  de  vie  ■  .■ ■■ 


Effet  principal: 

•  42%  des  pilotes  rapportent  des  problimes  avec  l’iquipement  de  soutien  de  vie:  Les  san- 
gles  des  ipaules  s’arrachent  l’effet  d’une  forte  acceleration;  le  materiel  de  survie  arc- 
tique  est  pergu  comme  etant  inadequat;  la  combinaison  flottante  (combinaison  etanche) 
et  requipement  contre  le  froid  sont  encombrants;  le  gilet  de  sauvetage  (“Mae  West”)  est 
trop  encombrant;  le  port  des  vetements  pour  les  missions  d’hiver  de  NORAD  est 
epuisant. 


i.  systeme  d’alimentation  en  c 


La  plupart  des  pilotes  n’ont  pas  emis  d’opinion;  certains  n’aiment  pas  l'interface.  “Elle  ne  sem- 
ble  pas  etre  aussi  protegee  contre  les  erreurs  de  manipulation  qu’elle  devrait  l’etre  dans  un  poste 
de  pilotage.” 

Effet  principal: 

•  5%  des  pilotes  rapportent  des  problimes  d’hypoxie  dans  l’aeronef. 

•  La  flabiliti  du  regulateur  fait  l’objet  de  critiques  de  la  part  de  certains  pilotes. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Le  tuyau  d’oxygine  bloque  ou  gene  le  bras. 

•  Le  manque  de  clignotant  gene  certains. 

•  Aucune  reaction  sur  l’itat  de  fonctionnement. 


1 7.  desorientation 


Les  recherches  sur  les  facteurs  humains  tendent  h  indiquer  que  le  seuil  bas  du  poste  de  pilotage 
et  la  verrfere  d6gag£,  ainsi  que  le  rapport  61ev6  pouss6e-masse  du  CF-18  favorise  les  incidents 
de  disorientation.  Les  icrans  de  visualisation  tete  haute,  de  l’avis  geniral,  se  pretent  mal  b  la 
sortie  des  assiettes  inhabituelles.  L’itude  de  le  Division  airienne  indique  que,  pour  certains 
pilotes,  la  visualisation  tete  haute  est  un  facteur  dans  les  accidents.  L’itude  du  Groupe  de  chasse 
met  la  disorientation  au  cinquiime  rang  des  causes  probables  d’accidents. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Approximativement  50%  des  pilotes  de  la  le  Division  airienne  rapportent  une  disorien¬ 
tation,  ginifalement  les  “leans.” 

•  48%  des  pilotes  rapportent  la  meme  chose  dans  l’itude  du  Groupe  de  chasse. 

•  Dans  la  prisente  itude,  44%  des  pilotes  rapportent  des  problimes  de  disorientation 
parmi  lesquels  10%  ont  eu  plus  de  trois  incidents. 
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18.  port  de  lequipement  de  protection  contre  les  produits 
chimiques 

Le  materiel  de  protection  individuelle  contre  les  produits  chimiques  gene  1’integration  homme- 
machine.  Les  avis  sur  les  besoins  d’entralnement  sont  divergents.  En  1988,  une  6tude  sur  les 
escadrons  opdrationnels  (Heslegrave  et  al.,  1990)  indiquait  que  “le  vol  avec  le  port  des  combi- 
naisons  contre  les  produits  chimiques  est  trbs  possible”  et  qu’il  est  important  de  connaltre 
lequipement  pour  I’utiliser.  L’ etude  de  la  le  Division  adrienne  recommande  de  “cesser  les  vols 
en  temps  de  paix  avec  1  6quipement  AR-5  contre  les  produits  chimiques  et  d’instituer  deux  mis- 
sionsAR-5  sur  simulateur  de  vol  par  an.”  Les  escadrons  canadiens  n’ont  qu’une  experience 
linn  tec  de  1  6quipement.  Tous  les  aeronefs  n’ont  pas  6t6  modifies  pour  avoir  l’oxyebne  de  sec- 
ours. 

Effet  principal: 

•  14%  des  pilotes  ont  signate  divers  probtemes:  restriction  du  champ  de  vue,  obstruction 
de  la  vue  vers  le  haut  par  le  tuyau;  association  avec  la  fatigue  due  h  la  chaleur;  commu¬ 
nications  plus  difficiles. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Le  probteme  de  la  disconnexion  rapide  inquibte  certains. 


a 
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Facteur  operations  aeriennes 


L ’etude  de  la  le  Division  aerienne  indique  que 
1’ opinion  generate  est  que  “l’exploitation  du 
CF-1 8  ne  compromet  en  rien  la  s6curit6  des  vols.” 
Dans  l’6tude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  70%  des  sujets 
qui  ont  r6pondu  pensaient  que  “certains  c6t6s  de 
r exploitation  du  CF-1 8  genent ...  ou  compromet- 
tent  la  s6curit6  des  vols.”  Avant  la  rSaffectation  des 
roles,  la  plupart  des  vol  de  la  le  Division  aerienne 
se  faisaientselon  les  regies  de  vol  k  vue.  Le  taux  de 


disponibilit6  des  a6ronefs  et  FexpSrience  des 
pilotes  limitent  le  nombre  de  missions  :  certains 
escadrons  n’ont  pas  6t6  capables  de  faire  des  mis¬ 
sions  quatre  a6ronefs  contre  quatre  a^ronefs  (4c4), 
Deux  escadrons  ont  combing  leurs  programmes 
d’entrainement  et  ont  6t6  \ibs  contents  de  profiler 
d’un  nombre  suffisant  d’appareils  ainsi  que  des 
^changes  d’iddes  entre  des  pilotes  exp6riment6s. 


19. 100  pieds  air-sol  _ 

Plusieurs  escadrons  ont  eu  un  entramement  trEs  restreint  k  100  pi;  ce  genre  de  vol  a  Ete  interdit 
en  mai  1990.  Les  Evaluations  montrent  Egalement  les  difficuItEs  de  la  tache;  certains  pilotes  rap- 
portent  que  la  difficultE  du  vol  basse  altitude  augmente  suivant  une  Echelle  logarithmique. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Les  cotes  montrent  le  manque  d’entrainement. 

•  Pour  maintenir  les  capacit6s  de  vol  k  basse  altitude  il  faut  un  entrainement  constant. 


20. 200  pieds  air-sol  _  •  •  • _ 

L’Etude  de  la  le  Division  aErienne  signale  que  la  plupart  des  pilotes  ne  se  sentent  pas  &  l’aise  k 
250  pi  &  cause  du  manque  “d’entramement  ou  d’expErience.*’  La  1®  Division  aErienne  n’effectue 
que  huit  missions  par  annEe;  le  425e  escadron  n’en  fait  que  deux. 

Effet  principal: 

•  A  ce  niveau  il  est  it  peine  possible  de  maintenir  la  compEtence. 


21.  manoeuvres  de  combat  a^rien  (MCA) _  '  ' 

L’Emde  de  la  le  Division  aErienne  indique  que  l’aisance  qu’on  Eprouve  avec  l’appareil  dEpend 
de  la  frEquence  de  l’entrainement,  plus  particuliErement  pour  les  missions  2c2.  De  plus,  il  y  a 
des  diffErences  d’opinion  concemant  les  risques:  certains  pensent  que  les  engagements  lcl  neu- 
tres  sont  les  plus  risquEs;  d’autres  estiment  que  ce  sont  les  engagements  de  plusieurs  aEronefs. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Il  faut  un  entramement  constant;  la  moyenne  de  temps  avant  d’etre  “rouillE”  est  de  12 
jours  pour  les  MCA  de  19  jours  pour  les  missions  air-sol  et  de  20  pour  les  missions  air- 

•  Certains  pensent  qu’il  faut  plus  d’entrainement,  spEcialement  pour  l’engagement  2c2. 

•  Pour  des  raisons  de  manque  de  personnel  et  d’expErience,  l’engagement  4c4  n’a  lieu  que 
rarement. 
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22.  demonstrations  aeriennes 


G6n6ralement  un  pilote  par  escadron  par  amide  est  affectd  aux  demonstrations  aeriennes. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Cette  activity  est  consid6r6e  comme  un  moyen  d’entretien  1  ’opinion  publique. 

•  Elies  est  perfue  comme  moyen  de  ddpenser  des  heures  de  vol,  plus  particulferement  en 
transit. 

•  Certains  escadrons  sont  alors  h  court  d’un  pilote. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  C’est  une  affectation  satisfaisante  pour  certains  pilotes. 

•  II  y  a  des  inquietudes  quant  aux  repercussions  sur  le  Programme  de  gestion  de  la  duree 
de  vie  en  fatigue. 


23-  interception  aerienne  (IMG)  “ 

La  le  Division  aerienne  n’en  a  effectu6  aucune jusqu’fc  r6cemment.  L*6tude  de  la  lc  Division 
aerienne  indique  que  la  plupart  des  pilotes  ne  pergoivent  pas  l’interception  aerienne  de  nuit 
comme  etant  un  probleme  bien  qu’ils  n’en  aient  pas  effectuees  souvent;  des  interceptions  (rares) 
dans  les  nuages  ont  6t6  faites  au  410®  escadron.  Les  escadrons  de  la  le  Division  aerienne  n’ont 
pas  de  plans  de  guerre  6tabiis  pour  les  interceptions  en  conditions  m6t6orologiques  de  vol  aux 
instruments.  Certains  pilotes  du  Groupe  de  chasse  sont  contre  les  approches  dirigges  par  radar. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Les  escadrons  de  la  le  Division  aerienne  ont  acc616r6  le  programme  d'entrainement. 

•  Un  escadron  a  “emprunt6”  des  IPO  ou  plans  d’un  escadron  du  Groupe  de  chasse. 

•  Certains  recommandent  plus  d’entrainement. 


24.  interception  aerienne  (VMC) 


Les  pilotes  se  sentent  g£n6ralement  h  I  ’aise  dans  ce  r6ie. 


25,  pratique  air-sol  en  espace  reserve* 


Les  fonds  restreints  pour  les  services  temporaires  limitent  rentrainement  au  vol  de  la  le  Divi¬ 
sion  aerienne.  Les  escadrons  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  plus  particuli&rement  ceux  de  NORAD,  n’en 
font  pas  beaucoup,  un  tous  les  six  mois,  quatre  ou  cinq  vols  par  pilote. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Evaluation  similaire  h.  celle  de  l’entrainement  air-sol  dans  les  facteurs  d ’organisation. 


26.  manoeuvres  de  combat  6lementaire  (MCE) 


Effet  principal: 

•  Certains  pilotes  d ’escadrons  de  NORAD  n’en  recommandent  pas  l’augmentation  -  &  la 
place,  ils  pr6ferent  augmenter  l’entrainement  pour  la  superiority  aerienne. 


27.  formation  '  ■  /  v .  '  ■■■■■;%. ...  "...  i  >  rrrr~Tr~ 


L  etude  de  la  le  Division  aerienne  indique  que  la  plupart  pensent  qu’il  faut  plus  d’entrainement 
pour  le  vol  en  formation  serree.  Dans  1 ’etude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  22%  des  sujets  qui  ont 
repondu  disent  ne  pas  avoir  suffisamment  d’entrainement  pour  le  vol  en  formation  serree. 
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28.  itrairtMit  sefoh  les  rdgles  cle  yol  au 

x  instruments  (IFR) 

Effet  principal: 

Relie  aux  deploiements  done  benefique. 

Effet  secondaire: 

*  Source  de  satisfaction. 

29.  approches  aux  instruments  j 

L’etude  de  la  le  Division  a6rienne  indique  que  la  plupart  des  pilotes  pensent  qu’il  faut  plus 
d’entrainement  pour  le  vol  aux  instruments.  Dans  l’etude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  51%  des  sujets 
qui  ont  r6pondu  rapportent  qu’ils  ne  s’ entr ament  que  rarement  ou  jamais  pour  les  approches  aux 
instruments;  51%  d’entre  eux  pensent  qu’ils  ne  s’entrainent  pas  assez  pour  le  vol  aux  instru¬ 
ments.  Depuis  ces  etudes,  les  ordonnances  de  vol  aux  instruments  ont  6t6  modifies  dans  cer¬ 
tains  escadrons. 

Effet  principal: 

•  La  le  Division  a£rienne  voudrait  avoir  plus  d’entrainement  aux  instruments. 

•  Bagotville  pense  en  avoir  suffisamment. 

•  A  Cold  Lake  on  voudrait  en  faire  sur  d’autres  terrains,  on  estime  etre  trop  familier  avec 
le  terrain  de  Cold  Lake. 


30.  attaques  en  masse  _ .  ,  ^  s _ 


Les  entramements  et  les  pratiques  sont  limit6s  par  le  manque  de  personnel  et  par  la  faible 
disponibilite  des  adronefs.  “On  parle  d’attaques  concentr^es  dbs  qu’il  y  a  plus  de  deux  avions!” 


31 .  breffages  avant  les  missions _ _ 


Ils  dependent  du  temps  disponible  et  de  la  charge  de  travail  des  pilotes.  L’etude  de  la  lc  Divi¬ 
sion  a6rienne  indique  que  les  “breffages  sont  souvent  coupes  court.”  Ailleurs,  elle  signale  que 
“les  breffages,  vols  et  d£breffages  se  d6roulent  g6neralement  bien  mais  que  souvent  <<on  ne 
quitte  pas  le  bureau»  avant  de  voler.”  Dans  1’ etude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  90%  des  sujets  qui  ont 
repond u  rapportent  que  les  regies  d’engagement  ont  6t6  trait6es  dans  tous  les  breffages;  43%  ont 
pens6  que  la  charge  de  travail  genait  la  capacity  de  planifier,  de  breffer  et  de  d6breffer  correcte- 
ment  et,  19%  ont  pens6  que  la  charge  de  travail  genait  quelquefois.  Les  pilotes  ne  sont  pas  for- 

Effet  principal: 

•  Le  temps  de  breffage  moyen  pour  les  missions  air-air  est  de  41  min  et  pour  les  missions 
air-sol,  de  49  min. 

•  33%  des  vols  comprennent  des  preparations  de  demi£re  minute. 

•  34%  des  vols  comprennent  des  modifications  de  demi5re  instance  au  plan  de  breffage. 

•  Les  breffages  executes  rapidement  r6duisent  la  valeur  de  l’entrainement  mais  moins  que 
les  d£breffages. 

•  Les  recherches  indiquent  qu’il  y  a  une  correlation  entre  les  breffages  inadequats  et  les 
incidents  critiques. 


a 
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Facteur  entratnemeht 


Les  exigences  de  rentrainement  dependent  de  la 
complexit6  des  systkmes  a6ronautiques  et  de  la 
diversity  des  r61es  qu’un  aeronef  est  appel6  k  jouer. 
Les  a6ronefs  pr£c£dents  6taient  plus  simples  k  con- 
naitre  et  leurs  missions  6taient  plus  simples.  (Voir 
les  commentaires  dans  Facteurs  relatifs  & 
I’aironef).  La  quality  de  l’entraTnement  est 
rarement  en  cause.  L’excks  d’entrainement  semble 
avoir  un  effet  contraire  sur  i’efficacit6  op6ra- 
tionnelle.  L’entrainement  d6pend  de  l’exp6rience 
du  pilote.  De  plus,  comme  rentrainement  doit  etre 
de  difficult^  croissante,  les  pilotes  plus  experimen¬ 


ts  ne  peuvent  faire  un  entrainement  permanent.  La 
disponibilit6  des  a6ronefs  constitue  aussi  un  obsta¬ 
cle.  Vu  le  peu  de  temps  de  vol  disponible,  les  exi¬ 
gences  se  chevauchent.  “Tout  se  fait  aux  d6pens  de 
quelque  chose  d’autre.”  Les  entrainements  com¬ 
bines  entre  deux  escadrons  sont  signals  comme 
etant  exceptionnels.  Certains  voient  un  besoin 
d’entrainement  pour  la  superiorite  aerienne, 
d’autres  voient  un  besoin  de  changement  dans 
T  attitude  face  aux  MCA.  Les  pilotes  ne  sont  pas 
formes  pour  certains  travaux  p.  ex.  breffages  / 
debreffages  ou  ecritures. 


37.  entrainement  air-sol  en  espace  r6serv6 


En  Europe  rentrainement  est  tr£s  reduit  par  le  mauvais  temps.  Les  fonds  pour  le  service  tempo- 
raire  etant  tres  limites,  rentrainement  de  la  le  Division  aerienne  est  tr£s  reduit.  Deux  camps 
d’entrainement  au  canon  par  annee  correspondent  k  quatre  voyages  par  pilote  par  annee.  “Dans 
les  six  demiers  mois,  je  n’ai  lache  qu’une  bombe.”  “Nous  en  faisons  juste  assez  pour  nous  faire 
mutuellement  un  peu  peur.” 

Effet  principal: 

•  Les  evaluations  des  entramements  air-sol  et  air-air  en  espace  reserve,  sont  similaires. 

•  Generalement  ces  entramements  ne  sont  pas  per$us  comme  etant  suffisants  pour  main- 
tenir  une  competence  adequate. 


38.  sens  de  I’air 


Bien  que  le  sens  de  l’air  ne  soit  pas  enseigne,  il  est  note  k  chaque  mission  de  stagiaire  au  410° 
escadron.  II  est  trait6  comme  un  facteur  d’experience.  Pour  cela  il  faut  que  le  pilote  ait  l’occa- 
sion  de  commettre  des  erreurs.  Les  regies  canadiennes  sont  pergues  comme  dormant  plus  de  lib¬ 
erty  au  pilote,  pour  faire  ses  propres  experiences,  et  par  consequent  pour  d6velopper  son  sens  de 
l’air,  que  les  regies  de  PUSAF. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Un  effet  direct  sur  la  s&urite  des  vols,  un  effet  moindre  sur  l’efficacitd  opdrationnelle. 


39.  formation  aerom^dicale  6lementaire _ _ 

La  formation  aeromddicale  dldmentaire  est  considdrde  adequate;  la  suite  est  considdrde  comme 
une  “perte  de  temps”;  le  matdriel  d’instruction  doit  etre  plus  pertinent;  il  est  possible  qu’elle  soit 
adequate  pour  les  supervisees  ou  pour  le  personnel  revenant  d’une  affectation  au  sol. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Certains  des  instructeurs  manquent  de  credibilite. 
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40.  entrainement  etementaire  de  chasse  - 

(Voir  l  organigramme  de  l’ entrainement,  page  36).  Per$u  comme  couvrant  le  sujet  d’une  facon 
complete.  Les  pilotes  ont  le  temps  d’&udier  et  de  discuter.  Certains  instructeurs  sont  d’avis  que 
ie  systeme  d  entrainement  fonctionne  k  peine,  tous  les  efforts  6tant  centres  sur  les  operations 
quotidiennes  tandis  que  les  taches  administratives  et  les  ameliorations  de  cours  sont  laissees 
pour  compte.  Peu  d’instructeurs  ont  une  experience  operationnelle  sur  le  CF-5.  La  norme  du 
produit  est  mise  en  cause  par  certains.  Le  CF-5  n’est  peut  etre  pas  le  meilleur  aeronef  pour  le 
passage  sur  CF-18;  ll  exige  une  conversion  de  type,  puis  une  conversion  au  CF-18. 


4 1  C F-1. 8~""  ■  v:;, ..  " ,, 

Un  cours  de  six  mois  comprenant  72  heures  de  vol  sur  le  CF-18.  L’Stude  de  la  le  Division  a£ri- 
enne  indique  une  satisfaction  generale,  mais  lk  encore  certains  pensent  que  le  cours  ait  ete  reduit 
au  minimum  Dans  retude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  13%  des  sujets  qui  ont  r6pondu  n*6taient  pas 
satisfaits  de  1  entrainement  des  419e  et  410*  escadrons.  Certains  instructeurs  de  vol  sont  prloc- 
cupes  par  la  dotation  en  personnel  qui  semble  gener  Fam6Iioration  du  cours.  Le  taux  de  disponi- 
jDilite  des  aeronefs  provoque  une  perte  d’heures  d’entramement  de  certains  stagiaires.  Les 
instructeurs  poss6dant  I’exp&ience  d’autres  services  sont  plus  critiques  du  standard  des  sta¬ 
giaires.  Le  cours  n’offre  pas  d ’entrainement,  sur  les  canons  air-air,  le  ravitaillement  en  vol  ou  sur 
le  vol  en  formation  de  nuit. 

Effet  principal: 

•  G6n6ralement  pergu  comme  6tant  trfcs  bon,  rapports  isol 6s  d’ instructeurs  d6pr£ciant  les 
stagiaires. 

•  La  preoccupation  est  que  la  reduction  d’heures  de  vol  ne  fait  que  transferer  la  responsabil 
ite  aux  escadrons  operationnels. 


42.  vols  de  verification  competence  — — — 

Ce  sujet  n’a  pas  6t6  abc>rd6  dans  les  entrevues.  ~  ~  ~  ~~~~  — 

Effet  principal: 

•  La  reaction  aux  vols  de  vdrification  de  competence  a  fait  l’objet  d’une  cote  de  7  sur  10, 
comme  pour  les  “vols”  en  simulateur  et  les  vols  quotidiens. 


43.  programme  de  preparation  au  combat  (PPC) 

Dans  1  dtude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  91%  des  sujets  qui  ont  repondu  pensent  que  le  PPC  est 
seneux.  L’entrainement  comprend  35  vols  et  dure  entre  trois  et  cinq  mois.  Dans  un  escadron,  la 
pnonte  au  PPC  va  aux  nouveaux  pilotes,  le  nombre  de  pilotes  exp6riment6s  capables  d’effectuer 
des  missions  de  plusieurs  adronefs  est  done  limits. 

Effet  principal: 

•  L  entrainement  permanent  et  le  perfectionnement  des  pilotes  appartenant  d6jk  k 
l’escadron  est  done  entravd. 
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44.  vol  tactique  quotidien _ _ 

Dans  l’dtude  de  la  le  Division  adrienne,  les  sujets  qui  ont  rdpondu  pensent  que  pas  assez  de 
temps  est  consacrd  aux  dlcmcnts  de  bases  du  vol;  34%  des  sujets  du  Groupe  de  chasse  interroges 
n’dtaient  pas  d’accord.  Cette  activity  est  perfue  comme  n’dtant  pas  assez  frdquente  pour  main- 
tenir  toutes  les  techniques  de  vol.  “Aujourd’hui  j’ai  fait  une  mission  air-sol  -  ma  premiere  en 
cinq  mois...  Je  suis  censd  etre  le  meilleur  pilote  et  je  suis  &  peine  assez  competent  pour  aller  1^- 
bas.”  “Lorsqu’il  y  a  six  adronefs  en  Fair,  5a  se  bouscule  -  on  ne  peut  faire  cela  en  ne  s’entraT- 
nant  que  deux  fois  en  six  mois.”  Le  potentiel  d’entralnement  maximum  de  chaque  vol  n’est  pas 
toujours  bien  exploits  k  cause  du  manque  de  temps  pour  les  breffages. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Les  restrictions  de  zones  de  vol  en  Allemagne  ont  une  incidence  negative  sur  l’entraine- 
ment. 

•  Le  441e  escadron  a  du  mal  k  obtenir  du  temps  de  vol  dans  l’aire  de  manoeuvre  pour  la 
simulation  du  combat  acricn. 

•  Le  manque  d’dquipement  contre  la  guerre  dlectronique  dans  les  adronefs  de  NORAD  est 
per?u  comme  dtant  une  carence  majeure  de  l’entratnement. 

•  Les  rdactions  du  vol  courant  sont  cotdes  it  7  sur  10  en  moyenne. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Les  restrictions  de  vol  au-dessus  de  l’Allemagne  ne  plaisent  pas  aux  pilotes. 


45.  journ6es  d’entramement  au  sol  ;  ^  ^ 

Dans  l’dtude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  32%  des  sujets  qui  ont  rdpondu  pensent  qu’ils  ne  passent  pas 
assez  de  temps  it  faire  de  la  recherche,  k  dtudier,  h.  participer  aux  breffages.  Ces  joumdes  se  tien- 
nent  habituellement  quatre  fois  par  annde.  Certains  doutent  de  leur  efficacitd  en  raison  des  pres- 
sions  caus6es  par  la  charge  de  travail. 


45ti;n;traij^^  ; ~ 

La  vitesse  de  calcul  est  trop  lente,  amenant  des  oscillations  induites  par  le  pilote.  Le  simulateur 
ne  vole  pas  correctement  en  dessous  de  5  000  pi.  II  ne  permet  pas  1  'entraTnement  avec  deux 
adronefs.  En  interception  adrienne,  il  permet  des  ddtections  it  des  portdes  et  dans  des  ddlais  trop 
optimistes  pour  etre  rdalistes. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Bon,  mais  son  utilisation  est  rdduite  vu  son  manque  de  fiddlitd . 

•  Le  simulateur  est  per?u  comme  dtant  addquat  pour  l’interception  adrienne,  mais  pas  pour 
TentraTnement  air-sol. 

•  Les  instructeurs  pensent  que  les  oscillations  induites  par  le  pilote  ne  sont  pas  un  prob- 
l&me. 
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47.  entrainement  sur  centrifugeuse  ;  ■  ■■  ■■■■ 

La  plupart  des  pilotes  des  Forces  en  Europe  ont  suivi  l’entrainemeru  dans  Ies  installations  des 
Forces  adnennes  royales  des  Pays-Bas,  k  Soesterberg.  41%  des  pilotes  du  Groupe  de  chasse 
n  ont  pas  repi  d ’entrainement  sur  centrifugeuse;  1’inscription  des  pilotes  au  cours  a  posd  des 
problemes.  Les  pilotes  pensent  qu’il  devrait  etre  universel  pour  tous  les  pilotes  de  chasse. 

Effet  principal: 

♦  Cet  entrainement  est  per?u  comme  venant  trap  tard:  il  devrait  avoir  lieu  avant  le  Tutor  et 
en  tout  cas,  avant  le  4 1  (F  escadron. 

*  du  pdoTe  S  UtilC’  **  C0IT*ge  des  erreurs  de  technique,  augmente  la  perception  des  capacites 


48.  niveau  de  I’entramement  pour  la  disorientation  spatiale 

Des  lemons  et  une  demonstration  dans  la  chaise  Barany,  plus  des  le9ons  par  le  mddecin  du  per¬ 
sonnel  navigant.  Des  vols  de  disorientation  fails  au  printemps  1990.  1 

Effet  principal: 

•  Perfu  comme  dtant  trop  restreint  et  peu  utile. 

•  Devrait  etre  pratique  et  avoir  lieu  avant  le  Tutor. 


49.  entramemerit  avant  de  recevoir  le  brevet  - 

discussion?"1  perC“  COmi"e  6tam  b°n'  Ce type  d’entrainement  n’a  pas  fait  l’objet  de  longues 


50.  entrainement  de  recyclage  au  simulateur 

II  y  a  des  simulateurs  dans  les  trois  bases.  Le  simulateur  k  Bagotville  n’est  plus  en  service 
depuis  quelque  temps  d6j&.  Ailleurs,  il  y  a  eu  un  manque  de  pilotes  servant  d’instructeurs  sur 
simulateur.  Dans  les  demiers  six  mois  la  moyenne  des  vols  a  6t6  de  trois.  La  fid61it6  k  la  rdalite 
pour  les  missions  air-air,  a  6t6  jug6e  insatisfaisante  par  39%  des  sujets  interrog6s,  tandis  que 
pour  les  missions  air-sol  le  taux  d’insatisfaction  montait  k  89%.  Compte  tenu  des  limites  des 
voTrlduit^  ^V1SI°n’  hd6hl6'  etc-^  ils  apparaissent  peu  acceptables  pour  remplacer  le  temps  de 

Effet  principal: 

•  L  entrainement  est  restreint  par  la  fid61it6  rdduite,  il  ne  permet  pas  les  circuits  r6alistes,  il 
est  limite  aux  conditions  de  vol  aux  instruments  et  aux  urgences. 

•  La  le  Division  a6rienne  veut  plus  d’entrainement  de  recyclage  k  jour. 

•  Les  reactions  sur  les  vols  en  simulateurs  ont  re$u  une  cote  m6dian  de  7  sur  10. 
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51 .  normes  pour  Tobtention  du  brevet  des  pilotes  de  CF-18 

Elies  sont  per9ues  comme  etant  g6n6ralement  bonnes,  mais  certains  pilotes  ne  devraient  pas 
avoir  r6ussi;  ils  “sont  passes  entre  les  mailles.”  “Des  types  ont  r6ussi  leurs  examens,  alors  qu’ils 
ont  deux  mains  gauches.”  Les  normes  sont  plus  souvent  critiqu6es  par  des  instructeurs  ayant 
1’ experience  d’autres  services.  II  existe  une  certaine  inquietude  &  propos  du  manque  d’experi- 
ence  dans  les  escadrons  operationnels  qui  risque  d’empecher  les  pilotes  de  “devenir  de  bons 
pilotes  de  chasse”  aprbs  avoir  obtenu  leur  brevet. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Les  normes  ne  semblent  pas  etre  appliquee  uniformement  vu  les  pressions  existant  pour 
remplir  les  quotas. 

•  Les  normes  re^oivent  une  approbation  plus  faible  que  celle  donnee  <i  rentrainement  ou 
Tunite  destruction  operationnelle. 

•  Les  normes  se  perdent  une  fois  le  pilote  dans  l’escadron. 


1 _ 

52.  £tud 

e  des  systemes  du  CF-18  (IEA>  7 

(Voir  article  72,  Temps  d’ etude  disponible).  Dans  l’etude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  18%  des  sujets 
qui  ont  r£pondu  ont  declare  qu’ils  n’avaient  pas  assez  de  temps  pour  etudier  leurs  IEA  (instruc- 
tions  d’ exploitation  de  materiel  a6rien);  55%  ont  dit  qu’ils  ne  les  etudiaientpas  r6gul Bremen t, 
mais  aucun  d’eux  ne  pensait  que  sa  connaissance  du  CF-18  etait  “mediocre”  ou  “minimale.” 
L’etude  de  la  le  Division  a6rienne  indique  la  meme  attitude,  8%  seulement  des  sujets  interrog6s 
pensaient  que  leurs  connaissances  etaient  minimales.  II  y  avait  un  systbme  d’enseignement 
assiste  par  ordinateur  (EAO)  autonome  dans  le  Henderson  Learning  Centre  pour  les  stagiaires 
du  4106  escadron;  il  n’y  en  avait  pas  ailleurs. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Systbme  d’organisation  personnel,  recevait  done  une  priorite  irbs  basse. 

•  Ils  ont  eu  recours  k  des  presentations  d’lEA  en  groupe,  ce  qui  peut  propager  des  erreurs. 

•  Risque  d’incidence  negative  en  cas  d’urgence. 


53.  etude  des  tactiques _ 

( Voir  article  52,  Etude  des  systimes  du  CF-18).  Quelques  differences  entre  escadrons  quant  au 
niveau  et  h.  l’etude  des  tactiques  et  des  plans  de  guerre.  Les  escadrons  ayant  6l6  affect6s  &  un 
nouveau  r61e,  ne  poss6daient  pas  d’lPO  pour  les  nouveaux  r61es. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Le  temps  d’6tude  limite  a  un  effet  contraire  sur  la  connaissance  et,  par  consequent,  sur 
l’efficacite  operationnelle. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  L’etude  des  tactiques  a  generalement  la  preference  des  pilotes  sur  celle  des  IEA. 
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54,  entrainement  des  superviseurs  ~  ^  H- 

(Voir  V article  86,  Encadrement  des  vols).  “Prfes  de  la  moitte”  des  sujets  interrog6s  de  la  le  Divi¬ 
sion  adrienne  ne  pensent  pas  avoir  re?u  les  moyens  d’assurer  un  bon  encadrement.  Seul  27%  des 
sujets  du  Groupe  de  chasse  pensaient  avoir  re£u  la  formation  et  les  moyens  d’assurer  un 
encadrement  addquat,  39%  pensaient  n’avoir  re$u  que  la  formation.  La  formation  des  super¬ 
viseurs  est  pratiquement  inexistante.  Seule  la  moitid  d’entre  eux  vont  k  l’&ole  d’dtat-major  et  la 
plupart  “n’ont  rien.”  Certains  ont  rapportd  ne  pas  recevoir  “les  connaissances  qui  accompagnent 
le  grade.”  Le  personnel  non-superviseur  associait  la  question  k  la  connaissance  du  CF-1 8  et  des 
tactiques  qui  lui  sont  assocides.  Ils  ont  d6clar6  qu’il  fallait  un  tour  entier  sur  le  CF-1 8  pour 
acqugrir  les  connaissances  n6cessaires  aux  superviseurs  qui  n’avaient  pas  d ’experience  sur  cet 
adronef.  Les  superviseurs,  quant  h,  eux,  associaient  le  probl&me  au  manque  de  techniques 
d ’encadrement. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Incidence  sur  les  relations  humaines  dans  les  escadrons. 

•  Incidence  sur  la  qualitd  de  la  supervision  du  vol. 
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Facteur  personnel  de  I’escadron 


Nombre  de  pilotes  dans  cette  etude:  161 

•  51  ailiers 

•  59  chefs  d’ElEment 

•  36  chefs  de  section 

•  7  chefs  d’attaque 

•  5  autres  postes,  y  compris  les  commandants 

•  donnEes  sur  trois  postes  de  pilotes  manquants 


Statistiques  de  la  population 

•  &gemoyen  =  31,3 

•  76%  d’entre  eux  ont  des  personnes  E  charge 

•  anciennetE  moyenne  dans  P escadron  —  16,7 


55.  agressivite  des  pilotes  de  CF»18  ; . ,  , 


Dans  PEtude  de  la  le  Division  aErienne,  1’agressivitE  est  mentionnEe  comme  pouvant  etre  un 
problEme.  Dans  PEtude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  20%  des  sujets  qui  ont  rEpondu  ont  indiquE  “res ter 
dans  la  bagarre”  lorsqu’ils  ont  perdu  la  conscience  de  la  situation.  Comme  les  Evaluations 
Etaient  lEgErement  positives,  il  n’y  a  pas  eu  de  discussion  sur  le  sujet. 


56«  iexc6s  dd  confiance  en  soi  des  pilotes  tie  CF-1 8  _ 


L’Etude  de  la  le  Division  aErienne,  mentionne  cette  condition  comme  pouvant  etre  un  problEme. 
L’Evaluation  moyenne  de  sa  propre  sEcuritE  en  vol  comparEe  h  celle  des  autres,  se  trouve  juste 
au-dessus  de  70%;  la  valeur  moyenne  Etant  80%.  Ceci  se  compare  aux  Evaluations  des  conduc- 
teurs  de  vEhicules  privEs:  ce  qui  suggEre  que,  d’une  fa$on  gEnErale,  la  population  est  rEaliste.  Un 
certain  excEs  de  confiance  en  soi  vient  du  manque  d’expErience. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Per^u  comme  ayant  une  incidence  contraire  sur  le  vol. 

•  Peut  rEduire  la  qualitE  de  Pentratnement  au  410e  escadron. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Peut  etre  transmis  de  gEnEration  en  gEnEration;  “le  borgne  Etant  roi  au  royaume  des 
aveugles.” 

•  A  une  influence  sur  les  taches  secondaires. 


57.  confiance  des  membres  de  I* 
de  vol 


escadron  dans  leurs  capacites 


(Voir  article  1,  Comparaison  des  possibility  des  aironefs  et  des  pilotes  el  l’ article  56,  Excts  de 
confiance  en  soi  des  pilotes  de  CF-18).  6%  seulement  des  pilotes  sont  surs  it  100%  de  pouvoir 
rester  maitres  de  leur  adronef  en  toutes  circonstances.  Le  niveau  de  confiance  moyen  6tait  de 


Effet  principal: 

•  GEnEralement  positif. 


St 
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.  discipline  de  vol  des  pilotes  de  CF-18 _ _ _ 


Dans  i’Etude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  89%  des  sujets  qui  ont  rEpondu  estiment  que  Ies  regies 
d’engagement  sont  respectEes.  2%  seulement  disent  qu’ils  s’ hearten  t  rEguliErement  des  IEA. 
Dans  la  meme  Etude,  22%  des  sujets  interrogEs  rapportent  avoir  dEpassE  les  limites  d’altitude; 
personne  ne  rapporte  avoir  dEpassE  les  limites  de  vitesse. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Per$u  par  certains  comme  maintenant  la  sEcuritE  du  vol  aux  depens  de  1’efficacitE  opera- 
tionnelle. 

•  On  ne  tire  pas  toujours  le  maximum  d’avantages  des  entrainements  en  vol  d’Etat  d’alerte 
sur  court  prEavis  (QRA). 

•  Les  Evaluations  nEgatives  peuvent  Etre  un  reflet  de  l’opinion  gEnErale  sur  le  niveau 
d’expErience  des  supervisees. 


62.  effet  des  laches  autres  que  le  vol ^  ,  7;/,,  : 


(Voir  article  76,  Charge  de  travail  courante  en  dehors  du  vol).  Les  Evaluations  sont  similaires. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Les  supervisees  passent  du  temps  &  faire  des  travaux  administratifs  et  non  &  superviser 
des  vols. 

•  La  durEe  des  breffages  et  des  dEbreffages  est  rEduite. 

•  Les  pilotes  sont  obligEs  de  “se  partager”  r Etude  des  IEA  et  des  tactiques. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Peut  provoquer  de  la  fatigue. 

•  Les  t&ches  “mineures”  comme  la  mise  &  jour  des  PFC  sont  source  de  mEcontentement. 

•  Les  heures  d’ouverture  de  1’administration  de  la  base  sont  genantes. 


63.  fatigue  a  long  terme  . 


Les  rapports  des  activitEs  quotidiennes  indiquent  que  les  heures,  fins  de  semaines  de  travail  et 
ou  le  manque  de  sommeil  ne  sont  gEnEralement  pas  un  problEme.  Hartman  (1970)  a  EtudiE  la 
“fatigue  &  long  terme”  qui  existe  sur  une  sErie  de  cycles  de  travail,  souvent  avec  en  arriEre-plan 
un  calendrier  ou  des  occasions  marginales  de  repos  et  de  rEcupEration.  Les  facteurs  de  situation 
jouent  un  role  important. 

Effet  principal: 

•  C’est  plus  un  problEme  pour  les  pilotes  avec  anciennetE  que  pour  les  pilotes  inexpEri- 
mentEs. 

•  C’est  un  facteur  dans  les  exercices. 

•  C’est  un  facteur  dans  les  dEploiements  en  QRA.  (Dans  certains  escadrons:  “prend  une 
colEre  puis  dEmarre”). 

•  NEfaste  pour  la  qualitE  de  la  prEparation  et  de  I’Etude. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Un  facteur  possible  d’attrition. 

•  A  des  rEpercussions  sur  la  vie  de  famille. 
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73.  politiques  de  carriere  ~~ 

Trois  points  identifies:  premi^rement,  les  dispositions  actuelles  pour  1 ’engagement  <t  moyen 
terme,  offrent  aux  pilotes  une  incitaUon  financi6re  h  quitter  au  bout  de  neuf  ans;  deuxfemement, 
la  reparation  des  affectations  a  une  incidence  sur  les  niveaux  d ’experience;  troisiemement,  les 
affectations  des  commandants  durent  moins  de  deux  ans  dans  certains  cas.  La  rotation  varie 
actuellement  entre  30%  et  62%  par  ann6e  puisque  le  personnel  exp6riment6  est  affecte  aux  4106 
et  419e  escadrons. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Incitation  financi^re  h.  d6missionner  au  bout  de  neuf  ans. 

•  Influence  la  distribution  de  l’experience  dans  l’escadron. 

•  Obstacle  au  programme  d’entrainement  dans  les  escadrons,  retard  de  Tentrainement  des 
pilotes  au  niveau  de  chef. 

•  Les  escadrons  sont  sans  cesse  en  entrainement  de  mise  k  jour  pour  revenir  &  la  norme 

•  Les  supervisees  manquent  d’exp6rience. 

•  L’experience  du  4106  ne  revient  pas  aux  escadrons. 

•  Le  potentiel  des  pilotes  n’est  pas  atteint. 

•  Haut  taux  de  roulement  des  commandants  force,  affectations  de  supervisees  sans 
experience  sur  CF- 1 8. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Contribution  h.  1 ’attrition. 

•  L’ ignorance  des  procedures  administratives  augmente  la  charge  de  travail  du  pilote. 

•  La  promotion  tardive  des  pilotes  de  CF-18  est  une  source  de  m6contentement  —  percue 
comme  etant  une  recompense  negative  poe  un  travail  bien  fait. 

•  ^emplacement,  le  type  et  le  rythme  des  affectations  sont  sources  de  mecontentement  de 
meme  que  la  separation  des  families. 

•  L  absence  de  retroactions  apres  les  entrevues  n’est  pas  satisfaisante. 

•  L*  incertitude  des  affectations  est  une  source  de  mecontentement. 

•  Les  affectations  de  deux  ans  et  demi  sont  une  source  de  mecontentement  (risque  de  nerte 

du  “meilleur”  RAP).  ^ 

•  Tous  ces  effets  pourraient  causer  un  stress  additionnel  chez  le  pilote. 


74,  dotation  en  pilotes  actuelle  ■  ~ 

Les  escadrons  se  trouvent  en  dessous  des  EU  (effectif  de  l’unite);  dans  un  cas,  k  73%.  Depend 
du  recrutement,  de  rentraTnement,  des  politiques  de  carriere  et  de  1 ’attrition. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Ce  facteur  a  un  effet  sur  la  charge  travail  pour  le  vol  et  au  sol  et  sur  le  calendrier 
d’entrainement  (les  affectation  de  taches  sont  fixees  par  FEU). 

•  Determine  le  nombre  de  taches  secondaires  par  pilote. 

•  A,  dans  certains  escadrons,  une  incidence  sur  le  nombre  d’heures  de  vol. 

•  Empeche  le  pilote  d’etre  envoy6  en  cours. 

•  Change  I’effet  des  permissions. 

•  L  insistance  h  maintenir  les  effectifs  du  410e  escadron  reduit  le  niveau  d ’experience 
disponible  dans  les  autres  escadrons. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Cause  possible  de  fatigue. 

•  La  charge  de  travail  qui  en  resulte  peut  etre  une  cause  de  demission. 

•  La  difference  entre  l  engagement  et  les  effectifs  des  escadrons  est  une  source  de  mecon¬ 
tentement. 
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75.  charge  de  travail  quotidienne 


(Voir  article  71,  Temps  de  vol  disponible).  Un  vol  prend  environ  cinq  heures  entre  la  prepara¬ 
tion,  le  breffage,  le  vol  et  le  ddbreffage.  Le  nombre  moyen  de  taches  relives  a  la  preparation  au 
combat  est  de  1,6.  Le  nombre  moyen  d’heures  de  travail  reli6es  au  vol  par  jour  est  rapporte 
comme  frant  de  5,9.  Les  pilotes  experimentes  doivent  voler  un  nombre  superieur  de  missions 
afin  de  faire  face  aux  besoins  des  pilotes  moins  experimentes;  on  a  egalement  besoin  d’eux  pour 
faire  les  taches  secondaires  n6cessitant  de  l’experience.  Au  niveau  du  commandement,  ll  semble 
que  les  choses  se  soient  ameiiorees;  au  niveau  de  l’escadron,  il  semble  que  rien  de  determinant 
n’a  change.  Une  partie  de  la  charge  de  travail  de  planification/operations  depend  des  change- 
ments  meteorologiques,  ce  qui  entraine  des  changements  dans  les  missions  ou  dans  le  plan 
d’entrainement. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Deux  vols  par  jour  occupent  tout  le  temps  disponible. 

•  La  charge  travail  courante  peut  couper  court  le  temps  de  la  preparation  ou  du  breffage. 

•  L’entralnement  permanent  est  generalement  sacrifie. 

•  Le  410®  escadron  n’a  pas  le  temps  de  maintenir  ses  capacites  de  vol,  il  y  a  des  rapports 
de  fatigue. 

•  La  meteo  modifie  souvent  les  activites  prevues. 

•  La  charge  de  travail  courant  a  une  incidence  sur  la  preparation  des  missions. 

•  Empeche  le  conge  compensatoire  pour  les  pilote  en  QR  A. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  perte  d'habilete  (410®  escadron) 

•  risque  de  fatigue 


76,  charge  de  travail  quotidienne  (non  Ii6e  au  vol) _ _ 

L’etude  de  la  1®  Division  adrienne  donne  la  charge  des  taches  secondaires  comme  etant  un  prob- 
lfeme.  Elle  comprend  des  taches  secondaires  “non-operationnelles”  (certains  pilotes  ont  mal 
interprete  la  definition).  Le  nombre  moyen  de  taches  secondaires  (dans  cette  etude)  est  de  deux. 
Les  pilotes  jugent  (en  moyenne)  a  57%  que  les  taches  pourraient  etre  faites  par  des  non-pilotes. 
La  charge  de  travail  est  etroitement  liee  aux  taches  de  vol.  Elle  depend  de  la  dotation  en  person¬ 
nel,  de  la  disponibilite  de  services  de  secretariat,  des  moyens  teiephoniques  et  de  traitement  de 
texte  et,  probablement,  du  manque  d’experience  ou  d’entrainement  des  pilotes.  Les  notes  de  ser¬ 
vice  peuvent  prendre  de  2  a  14  jours  a  sortir;  les  appels  au  Royaume-Uni  peuvent  exiger  trois 
quarts  de  travail  avant  d’etre  connectes.  (N.B.  Ces  plaintes  sont  typiques,  selon  Hartman  (1970), 
de  pilotes  en  6tat  de  “fatigue  accumulde.”) 

Effet  principal: 

•  Augmente  la  charge  de  travail  des  chefs  et  des  superviseurs. 

•  Coupe  le  temps  de  la  preparation,  du  breffage,  du  ddbreffage. 

•  Reduit  le  temps  pour  “discuter.” 

•  A  6t6  la  cause  d’annulation  de  vols. 

•  A  moins  d’effet  au  425®  escadron,  en  raison  de  la  frequence  rdduite  des  vols. 

•  Coupe  le  temps  alloue  aux  etudes  et  aux  examens  de  mise  <1  jour. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Source  de  beaucoup  de  mecontentement. 

•  Risque  de  fatigue. 
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64.  morale  et  esprit  de  corps 


Hartman  (1970)  a  trouv6  que  le  moral  n’est  pas  li6  &  la  satisfaction  au  travail  dans  le  personnel 
de  maintenance  de  l’USAR 

Effet  principal: 

•  Dans  les  escadrons  le  moral  est  pergu  comme  bon,  “la  seule  chose  soutenant  les  pilotes” 

•  Le  moral  en  ce  qui  conceme  l’appartenance  aux  FC  est  mauvais. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Source  de  m6contentement. 


65;  -  69.  experience  des  pilotes  sur  CF-18  _ 

Les  <Studes  de  la  le  Division  a6rienne  et  du  Groupe  de  chasse  signalent  que  les  niveaux  d’exp&i- 
ence  dans  les  escadrons  sont  un  probl&me.  La  moyenne  d’heures  de  vol  sur  CF-18  pour  tous  les 
pilotes  est  de  570;  la  moyenne  d’heures  de  vol  sur  tous  les  chasseurs  (CF-101,  CF-104,  CF-5, 
CF-18)  est  de  1029.  Les  publications  traitant  des  facteurs  humains  montrent  que  l’exp&ience  sur 
le  type  d’a£ronef  et  1 ’experience  gendrale  sont  inversement  proportionnelles  au  taux  d’accidents. 

Effet  principal: 

•  N6faste  pour  l’efficacite  op€rationnelle. 

•  C  est  un  facteur  pour  le  calendrier  de  perfectionnement  ou  d’entramement  permanent; 
peut  restreindre  1  ’entraTnement. 

•  Peut  avoir  une  incidence  sur  la  s£curit6  des  vols  (voir  publications). 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Perdue  comme  source  d’exc£s  de  confiance  en  soi. 

•  Motive  les  affectations  aux  410*  et  419e  escadrons. 

•  Diminue  les  capacity  des  pilotes  instructeurs  au  410*  escadron. 


70.  pression  ppussant  au  surachdvement 


L’6tude  de  la  lc  Division  a&rienne  a  trouv6  que  les  pilotes  ne  croyaient  pas  que  la  pression  du 
groupe  compromettait  la  s6curit6  des  vols.  Dans  l’&ude  du  groupe  chasse,  42%  des  sujets  qui 
ont  r6pondu  se  sentaient  “obliges”  d’accomplir  leurs  laches,  mais  70%  ne  pensaient  pas  que  la 
pression  du  groupe  compromettait  la  s6curit6  des  vols;  17%  d’entre  eux  pensaient  que  parfois  la 
s6eurit£  6tait  compromise. 

Effet  principal: 

♦  Evaluation  generate  neutre. 

•  Pergue  comme  6tant  un  facteur  dans  un  des  escadrons  de  la  le  Division  a&rienne  q'ils  se 
sont  imposes. 
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Facteur  organisationnel 


D’une  manure  generate,  la  combinaison  du 
manque  de  pilotes,  du  nombre  de  publications 
k  6tudier  et  du  manque  d’ experience  dans  tous  les 
escadrons,  augmente  la  charge  de  travail  des 
pilotes,  au  point  ou  certains  pensent  qu’ii  y  a 
fatigue  k  long  terme. 


71 .  temps  de  vol  disponible 


Le  temps  de  vol  disponible  est  calcute  par  pilote.  Dans  les  escadrons,  il  depend  du  taux  de 
disponibilite  et  des  niveaux  d’ affectation.  II  existe  quelques  difference  entre  les  escadrons  h 
cause  de  l’attribution  des  taches.  La  moyenne  mensuelle  des  heures  de  vol  est  de  16,6  heures  de 
vol  ce  qui  donne,  (en  moyenne),  14  vols  par  pilote,  199  heures  par  an. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Peut  empieter  sur  le  calendrier  d’entraTnement. 

•  Reduit  Tentrainement  de  permanent. 

•  Reduit  le  d6veloppement  de  l’experience. 

•  gene  par  les  t&ches  non  operationnelles. 

Effet  second ai re: 

•  Evaluations  inegales  en  raison  de  l’imminente  reduction  h  210  heures. 

•  Source  de  mecontentement. 


L - — 

72.  tenrips  <c 

lisponible  ,  .  ,,, . 

Dans  la  le  Division  aerienne,  pratiquement  tous  les  sujets  interroges  ont  repondu  qu’ils  ne  dis- 
posaient  pas  d’assez  de  temps  dtetude.  Dans  ltetude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  82%  des  sujets  qui 
ont  repondu  ont  signaie  que  le  travail  ne  laissait  pas  assez  de  temps  pour  retude;  56%  ont  rap- 
porte  qu’ils  n’etudient  pas  regulterement  les  IEA.  Le  temps  d’etude  depend  de  la  charge  de  tra¬ 
vail.  H  est  lie  au  vol  et  aux  taches  secondaires  et  done  limite  par  ces  demiers.  H  reieve  de 
l’organisation  personnelle  done  re^oit  une  priorite  basse. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Les  IEA  et  les  plans  de  guerre  ne  sont  pas  etudies  k  fond  (les  copies  personnelles  des 
IEA  n’etaient  pas  disponibles  au  moment  de  retude). 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Nefaste  sur  l’attitude  face  aux  examens  du  PPPO. 

•  Peut  avoir  une  incidence  sur  la  famille. 

•  Trop  de  temps  d’etude  est  per^u  comme  empechant  le  pilote  de  maintenir  ses  techniques 
de  vol. 
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//.  application  ties  regies  d’engagement  et  des  IPO 
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81  .frequence des  d^ploieitiehts 


Depend  des  roles,  des  affectations  de  taches,  des  besoins  des  entrainements,  du  budget  et  de  la 
disponibilite  des  aeronefs  et  du  personnel.  Les  pilotes  de  la  le  Division  a^rienne  pr6f6rent  les 
deploiements.  Dans  F etude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  41%  des  sujets  qui  ont  rdpondu  pensent  que  la 
frequence  des  deployments  d’entrainement  est  “k  peu  pr£s  juste,”  49%  d’entre  eux  pensent  que 
la  frequence  devrait  etre  augmentee.  H  faut  faire  la  distinction  entre  les  deploiements  d’entraine- 
ment  et  les  deploiements  en  QRA. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Augmente  la  charge  de  travail  des  taches  secondaires. 

•  Reduit  la  disponibilite  des  aeronefs  et  des  pilotes. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  A  un  effet  nefaste  sur  le  calendrier  d’entrainement. 

•  Les  deploiements  DACT  (entramement  au  combat  aerien  avec  differents  types 
d ’aeronefs):  tr^s  satisfaisants. 

•  Les  deploiements  en  QRA  sont  source  de  mecontentement  -  peuvent  introduce  I’ennui 
et  l’exces  de  confiance  en  soi. 


82.  leadership  a  I’esca 


Effet  principal: 

•  Influence  le  moral  et  1 ’attitude  face  au  vol. 

•  Pergu  comme  ayant  une  incidence  sur  les  attributions  de  Laches  de  l’escadron  (c.-k-d. 
qu’un  leader  fort  refuse  un  excfcs  de  laches). 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  A  une  incidence  sur  la  credibility  des  autres  supervisees. 


83.  roles  operationnels  multiples  du  CF-18 

L’etude  de  la  le  Division  aerienne  recommande  d’en  faire  moins  avec  moins  de  ressource.  Dans 
1’ etude  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  63%  des  sujets  qui  ont  r6pondu  pensent  que  maintenir  une  compe¬ 
tence  courante  dans  tous  les  roles  diminue  l’efficacit6  ou  la  securite.  Le  r61e  en  Europe  est  reduit 
a  air-air  (octobre  1990),  mais  exige  une  capacity  op6rationnelle  air-sol  de  24  heures.  La  question 
“Dans  quelle  mesure  le  vol  air-air  compare  au  vol  air-sol  equivaut-il  k  piloter  deux  aeronefs  dif¬ 
ferents”  a  6t6  evalu6e  it  45%  (en  moyenne).  Cela  signifie  que  le  pilote  a  besoin  d’un  entraine- 
ment  different  pour  les  deux  roles,  bien  que“toutes  les  missions  air-sol  comprennent  les  tac- 
tiques  air-air.” 

Effet  principal: 

•  L’adoption  d’un  role  unique  et  le  maintien  du  r61e  air-sol  comme  tSche  secondaire  aug- 
mente  les  besoins  d ’entramement. 

•  Touche  les  attributions  de  taches  done  la  charge  de  travail. 

•  Touche  les  besoins  d’entramement  et  le  calendrier  de  vol. 

•  Augmente  les  besoins  de  pilotes  experiments. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Un  engagement  excessif  est  source  de  mecontentement. 

•  L’ambigui'te  des  roles  a  une  influence  nefaste  sur  le  moral. 

•  Un  seul  r61e  n’entraine  pas  une  reduction  de  la  charge  de  travail  -  peut  ameiiorer  la  com¬ 
petence. 
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84.  perfectionnement  professionnel  des  officiers 


Les  questions  soul ev6es  portaient  sur  les  criferes  du  rapport  d’appfeciation  du  personnel  (RAP), 
les  PPPO  et  l’6cole  dfetat-major.  II  existe  six  PPPO.  Avant  lfecole  dfetat-major,  il  faut  avoir 
pass6  2,  3  et  4.  L’6chec  h  ces  programmes  entraine  une  perte  de  points  sur  le  RAP  qui  pourrait 
couvrir  l’6cart  entre  candidats  h.  une  promotion.  23%  des  candidats  n’avaient  pas  terminus  leurs 
PPPO.  Sur  96  pilotes  dans  I’escadron  au  moment  de  ifetude,  24  avaient  6t 6  &  l’Scole  dfetat- 
major,  5  au  cours  de  superviseurs  de  vol  et  2  au  cours  de  perfectionnement  en  gestion. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Les  PPPO  prennent  du  temps  pour  ceux  qui  veulent  les  faire. 

•  Conflit  de  temps  avec  le  temps  dfetude  r6serv6  aux  IEA  et  aux  legons  de  tactique. 

•  L’6coIe  dfetat-major  est  pergue  comme  retirant  du  temps  h  1’ affectation  op^rationnelle; 
ne  contribue  pas  du  tout  h.  l’entrainement  au  commandement. 

•  Pergus  comme  ayant  une  influence  n£faste  sur  le  d£veloppement  des  techniques  de  vol. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Pergus  comme  ayant  des  effets  injustes  (le  RAP  ne  reflate  pas  les  techniques  de  vol;  les 
pilotes  n’ont  pas  le  temps  de  developper  les  qualifes  g6n6rales  d’officier). 

•  Mentiomfes  comme  source  de  nfecontentement  ou  cifes  comme  raison  de  demission. 


85.  qualite  du  logement  en  deploiement 


Tous  les  pilotes,  sauf  un,  ont  d6clar6  avoir  eu  du  service  temporaire  dans  les  demiers  six  mois. 
G&feralement,  1 ’absence  de  la  residence  principale  a  6i6  de  40  jours,  plus  que  le  personnel  des 
FC  a,  d’une  manfere  g6n6rale,  rapport6  dans  ifetude  sur  le  style  de  vie  du  DM  Pfev  en  1989.  Les 
6valuations  de  la  question  “Trouvez-vous  le  service  temporaire  genant  ?”  indiquent  que  les 
pilotes  des  CF-1 8  pensent  que  le  service  temporaire  est  moins  genant  que  ne  le  pense  le  person¬ 
nel  des  FC  en  g6n6ral. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Les  logements  canadiens  sont  une  source  de  nfecontentement. 

•  Les  logements  americains  sont  consid6fes  addquats. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Les  differences  entre  les  pilotes  et  les  militaires  du  rang  quant  h.  Facets  aux  hotels  est 
une  source  de  nfecontentement. 
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86.  encadrement  des  vols _ r  ,  L 


Depend  de  1’ experience  et  de  la  charge  de  travail  du  superviseur  ainsi  que  du  niveau  d’expEri- 
ence  de  l’escadron.  L’Etude  de  la  le  Division  aErienne  signale  que  “l’encadrement  des  vols  n’est 
pas  considErE  comme  Etant  un  problEme,  bien  que  les  niveaux  d’expErience  soient  bas  et  qu’ils 
baisseront  encore  plus”  ...  “les  supervisees  ont  du  mal  b  faire  leur  propre  entrainement  de  vol,  b 
participer  au  programme  d’ amelioration  et  b  avoir  encore  le  temps  d’encadrer  les  vols  de  subor- 
donnEs.” 

Effet  principal: 

•  La  reaction  aux  vols  courants  a  ete  EvaiuEe  b  une  moyenne  de  7  sur  10,  comme  pour  les 
“vols”  en  simulateur  et  les  vols  de  verification  competence. 

•  Effet  direct  sur  la  mise  en  vigueur  des  regies  d’engagement,  etc. 

•  Vu  le  manque  d’experience  dans  les  escadrons,  il  faut  mettre  I’accent  sur  la  securite  et 
sur  les  IPO  plus  que  sur  i’efficacitE  opErationnelle. 

•  II  faut  insister  sur  la  responsabilite  individuelle. 

•  Pergu  parfois  comme  s’Ecartant  de  1’entrafnement  permanent  du  superviseur. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Influence  1 ’attitude  des  pilotes  au  fur  et  b  mesure  qu’ils  progressent. 


87.  exercices  devaluation  tactiques  et  op^rationnels  (TAC/OP) 


(Voir  article  36,  Evaluations  operationnelles  tactiques).  L’Etude  de  la  le  Division  aErienne  a 
conclu  que  les  exercices  Starfighter  crEaient,  b  cause  de  la  pression,  un  haut  risque  d’accidents. 
Dans  cette  Etude,  la  moyenne  des  Evaluations  des  rEactions  aux  exercices  tactiques  Etait  de  8  sur 
10;  plus  haut  que  les  vols  en  simulateur,  les  vols  de  vErification  de  compEtence  ou  les  vols  quoti- 
diens.  Certains  escadrons  pensent  qu’ils  en  ont  trop. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Fixer  les  prioritEs  d’entrainement. 

•  Peut  avoir  une  influence  nEfaste  sur  l’Etude  des  IEA. 

•  Les  Evaluations  tactiques  de  l’OTAN  sont  pergues  comme  Etant  peu  rEalistes,  visant  b 
marquer  des  points. 

Effet  secondaire: 

•  Les  rEsultats  sont  des  sources  d’excEs  de  confiance  en  soi. 

•  Peut  provoquer  de  la  pression  et  de  la  fatigue. 


Dans  les  Etudes  de  la  le  Division  aErienne  et  du  Groupe  de  chasse,  le  manque  de  temps  est  men- 
tionnE  comme  un  problEme.  La  moyenne  de  temps  par  semaine  est  de  3,5  heures;  la  valeur 
moyenne  est  de  2  heures;  8%  des  pilotes  ont  parlE  de  moins  d’une  heure  par  semaine. 

Effet  principal: 

•  Le  peu  de  temps  disponible  dans  certains  escadrons  rEduit  les  Echanges  d’expertise  et 
d’expErience. 

•  AmElioration  dans  certains  escadrons  depuis  le  printemps  1990. 
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